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‘Tavnspay, 26th Noveuner, 1914. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt,, D.Litt, F.RS., Presi- 
dent, and afterwards Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Kot., 
LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the dono T 





Court, Mon- 
‘mouthibire. By J. G. Wood, LLB. F.S.A. Bye. Newport, Mony 
ma 

From the Author :—Notes on Shotwick, in the county of Chester. By. 
P. C. Beauloy, F.S.A. Bro. Liverpool, 1918, 

rom the Author - Costarmour of tho London Livery Companies: 
Charles Welch, BA: din. London iig, t BY 

From the Author :—Hereward, the Feumaa. Dy W. E. Foster; F.§.4: 
Bro. Leicester, 1914, 

From E. E, Bomnquet, Em: 
being the book of the nem ordinary of the King’s et hovourable 
household, аппо 31 Нешу ҮШ. 87o, Exeter, O14 

ТЕ apes paket Tes sépultures ot les monumenta 
1 ce préhistorique d'après ze ot les zhonumenta. 
Par E. Cartailhac. Bvo. Paris, 1009. 
2. Lhommo pendant les ‘ages de la pierre dans Jes environa de. 
DinsateirMeuse. Par M.E, Dupont Svo. Brusela 1872. 

From J. B. Pritchard, Bed., F.S.A. :—Viows and detaile of $t Gilês's 

Tech, Oxford “by J Pack arsine fol Oxford, 1058 























From the Author :—Pedigree of the family of Corsellis, with abstracts 
from wills, parish registers, &e, By G. Milner-Gibson-Oullom, F.8.A, 
dto. London, 1014. 7 
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in tho I. Bro, Bordighera, 

їй. 
© From James Williams, Bag. :—Conveniont and ornamental architecture, 
s сија of gns. By John Cranden, 8vo. London, 


{ ‘From Harold Sands, Esq,, F.S,A. :— 
à 1. Me book ar tha Dayout Tapestry, By Hilaire Delos. vo 


7 3 he Mo) and antiq th 
jue antiquities of the tom of Ab By 
"lev ober Willams: Oro, Denbigh, 1898, 7 


-.. Sohn Edwin Couchman, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


/The Pazstorxr, in referring to the exceptional circumstances 
under which the Society was mosting owing tothe war alluded 
tothe destruction by the German armies of architectural and 

| historical monuments in Belgium and northern France. He also 
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alluded sympathetically to the loss which the Society had suffered 
in the death of M. Joseph Déchelette, Hon. F.S.A., Captain in 
the French Army, who had been killed in action on October 6th. 








‘The Pusuwewr further stated that the Council had been co 
sidering the question of changing the hour of the ordinary meet- 
ings owing to the dark condition of the London streets and other 
circumstances occasioned by the war, and gave notice that at 
the next meeting the Society would ha asked. to consider tho 
advisability of holding the meetings temporarily at 5 o'clock 
instead of at 8.80, 


Hinany кмкїмком, Big, B.A., F.S.A., read a paper on Mary 
de Sancto Paulo, Countess of Pembroke, which will be printed in 
Archaeologia, 


‘Lhe Countess of Pembroke who was the subject of the paper 
was the daughter of Guy de Chatillon, Count of St. Pol (in 
Picardy) and of Marie of Brittany ; being connected thus with the 
royal houses of both England and France and with all the most 
distinguished families of the latter country. Born probably about 
1804, she was married in 18@1 to Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, himself of very ancient French descent, connected also 
by birth with the royal blood of both countries, and at least one 
of the foremost figures of his day in wealth and political influence 
in England. ‘Che Earl died suddenly in 1384, and the Countess 
remained a widow, and her own mistress, for fifty-three years. 
During most of that period she lived in England, where she held 
most extensive estates in dower. She founded an Abbey (Denney) 
and a College (Pembroke College, Cambridge): and references to 
small events in her life were very numerous indeed in all the 
Records of the time, Tt would be seen that the Countess lived 
through the whole of one of the most formative and critical 
periods in the history of two countries, to both of which she was 

ually, though differently, bound ; her position, by reason both 
9 Ба birth and of other clecamstacces, was such that her 
interests and feelings might well be strongly involved on one or 
the other side, It was the object of the paper to try to discover 
all possible evidences of an intimate or personal character with 
regard to her, and, more particularly, to draw some inferences 
touching her own character and the views she held, or the posi- 
tions she took up, in the circumstances under which her life was 




















Rev. Н. P. Sroxzs showed another genealogical table bringing 
out some additional points, for instance, the connexion between 
the Dukes of Brittany and the Earls of Richmond and the Zouch 

Be x 
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gd Mortimer families, Tt also illustrated various benefactors of 
Cambridge colleges, such as in connexion wit 
St Tob and Christe Colleges, Gonville, Lady Serope, and the 
Countess of Sussex. 


Mr. Movs referred to Faber’s series of founders’ portraits, and 
explained that Lady Margaret had been taken with her head- 
dress turned round and touched up in reminiscence of the minia- 
ture showing Lady Pembroke. It was hardly necessary to caution 
the Society against that portrait, which was often seen. 

Sir Wiz Horz dealt with the connexion of Lady Pembroke 

; with the Carthusian order: she was mentioned as paying for 

the building of one or more of the cella of the London Charter 
house, With regard to Denney, ho as able to state that the 
frater was certainly her work, also the responds of the quire now 
standing. 


Sir Hercores Rein referred to a phrase in the paper that 
used to imply the artiste inferiority of England in the 
Countess’s day. A review of the surviving works dating from 
the period 1800-1875 would reveal a high standard, whether 
jin seal-catting, “architecture, painting, miniature-painting, or 
carving. In ali these branches England was quite up to the 
Continental standard, and flourished independently. 


Sir Wisst Sr. Joun Hore, Litt.D, D.C.L., exhibited photo- 
of e palatinate seal of John car] of Warrenne, Surrey, and 
Fecently discovered. attached to a deod dated 1846 

jn the Public Record Office. 

‘The seal fs in dark green wax, and of unusually large si 
being a trißeover &in. in diameter, a width equalled only by the 
‘contemporary great seals of the king. It was probably engraved 
in 1383, 

© The obverse shows the earl seated on a throne, similar in forth 
` fo that oui the frst ‘seal of absence” of King Edward III. ‘The 
"background, in allusion to the earl’s name, depicts « warren or 


3. 






















۴ г COMETIS: 
Dut the first three words are gone. 


А АА асаана ыз мы, узына by Sir Willim Hepe In the 
Surrey Arch, Coll, vol. xxvii. 123. The indebted Surrey 
Азыр ата r the html of ts ead a 
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"The reverse of the seal shows the earl on horseback galloping 
at full speed to the right. The legend is : 
[-+] SIGILL2IM : TORANNIS : QOMITIS WARANNIE : AT: 





John de Wareune was the posthumous son of William de 
Warenne, only son and heir apparent of John de Warenne, Earl of 
Surrey, and of Joan his wife, daughter of Robert de Vere, Earl 
of Ozford. He was bom i 1286, and in 1305 succeeded his 
grandfather as earl of Surrey and Sussex, He was created 
Earl of Stratherne їп 1888 by Edward Balliol. As Stratherne 
was then a county palatine in Scotland, Earl John was able to 
assume the title he bears on his seal of Comes Palacii. There 
can also be little doubt that, on account of this last dignity, he 
caused to be engraved the remarkable seal under notice; and its 
close resemblance to the great seals of the king is due to the 
cearl’s quasi-regal jurisdiction in a county palatine. 





Mr. W. A. Livosar was only able to summarize information 
he had collected with regard io Stratherne, and to some extent 
had already published in the Charters of The 
creation of the Karl of Stratherne was an historical difficulty ; 
and it was known that for eight years he was trying to get his 
marriage quashed at Rome, the idea being that a marriage in 
Scotland would entitle him to the earldom of Stratherne. The 
title was resigned to Balliol in perpetuity. ‘The whole story was 
.of interest especially now that a seal was produced that connected, 
the Earl of Warrenne with Stratherne, the latter being a great 
dignity for so small a country as Scotland. 


Mr. SaxziwN inquired whether the grain perceptible on the 
photograph of the seal was due to the matrix being of ivory. 





Sir Wisrsaxe Hore saw no reason to suppose it was anything 
but silver. The impression retained some finger-miarks that were 
‘on the wax before the matrix was applied. : 


Sir Hencvies Reap said the seal was a good specimen of 
fourteenth century art; and suggested that the seal if not of silver 
жав more likely of morse than of elephant ivory. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
‘and exhibition. 
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"Тновзрат, 8га Decexser, 1914. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kant, D.Litt, ERS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Wilfrid Hemy p; F.S.A. :—0) rodorion Record Series, 
No T A caladar ofthe public records relting 2o Pembrokeshire 7 
Vol. ii, Cilgerran and Narberth, 8o. London, 1914. 


From, th Catalogue of the portraits in the Jamaica History 


lor 
‘the Institute of Jamaica. By Frank Cundall, F.&Á. 
vo. y, Jamaica, 1914. 


From Harold Sands; Esq., F.S.A. 
1. Pan and pencil sketches of shipping and eraft all round the world. 
R. È Pritchett. ro. London, 1899. 
2. The Stane Street. By H. Belloc. Svo. London, 1913. 
5 The Book of Kells, described by Sis Edward Sullivan, Bart. fol- 
lon, 1914. 


From W. H. Quarrel, Esq., 
Hockey BEA, chert pak 














Engraved portrait of Arelibisho 
by C. R. Leslie, R.A. ? 





‘The following resolution was moved from the Chair and 
seconded by James George Wood, Esq., M.A., LL.B. : 
© That in the present circumstances it is desirable that the 
"meetings of the Society should be held at five o'clock, until 
further order be taken by the Society.” 
After discussion there voted : For the resolution, 12; against, 
50. The resolution was therefore lost. 


` The Presmryr exhibited a copy of Benignus De Natura 
> Coelestium Spirituum (Venice, 14 dedicated by the author to 
"the Senate of Ragusa. ‘The title-page has an illuminated margin 
` by the Florentine artist Attavante Attaranti, in the lower com- 
E E ы эма а рше о. Biagio (Gt: Baie) holding 
his hand the town of Raguss, of which he was patron. 


‘The Puesipexr also exhibited ins of Ragusa dating 
_ ош c. 1900, showing on the reverse St. Blaise. 


< W. Parer Barvos, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a Leeds halfpenny 
with gee of Dae ued Uy He Paley In OL. T 
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H. Live Rora, Esq., read the following paper on Bishop Blaise, 
Saint, Martyr, and Woolcombers’ patron. 


1. 


‘The interest in Bishop Blaise centres in the fact that about 
one thousand years after his martyrdom he appears as adopted 
atron saint of the wooleombers, and this interest is enhanced 
By the fact that it is very uncertain why the woolcombers should 
have so honoured him. 

‘Abroad where his cult still flourishes, although not as the 
wooleombers' patron, the literature about him is considerable. 
‘Ulysse Chevalier! gives the titles of thirty-seven works relating 
to him; his name is likewise not uncommon abroad, the same 
writer mentioning no less than sixteen of his namesakes, all more 
or less distinguished, who flourished in the Middle Ages. But 
in the British Isles, except in special encyclopaedias like the. 
Rev. Alban Butler's Lives of the Fathers and Martyrs and other 
Principal Saints or some art publications like Mrs. Arthur 
Bells Saints in Christian Art (Lond, 1902), little has been done 
to popularize his cult, ven in the five English parishes whereof 
he is patron saint, with one exception, we find little is known of 
him and less said. According to а recent student, Cahier,* he 
was patron of Comiso in Sicily, of Cività di Penne in Naples, of 
Ragusa, and of Mülhausen in Thuringia; he was patron saint 
of wooleombers, weavers, builders, and masons; he was the saint 
‘who gave protection against wild animals and cured throat 
complaints; and finally he was patron saint of swine. This 
enumeration does not exhaust the list of the bishop's activities 
‘He was patron saint of many more places and churches than are 
mentioned by Cahier—to these I shall refer later on. To the 
patronage of the builders and masons must be added that of the 
carpenters, for A. Forgeais has recorded the existence of a lead 
token dated д.р. 1410 on which St. Blaise is so described.* The 
Rey. H. Hamilton-Jackson, vicar of Milton, Berks., informs me 
that in Italy, at Subiaco, above the Sacro Speco of St. Benedict is 
‘the little chapel of St. Biagio,“ the remains of one of the twelve 
monasteries founded by St. Benedict, where to this day St. Blaise 
is invoked whenever a storm rages in the valley. 

According to Monsignor J. Р. Kirsch, Professor of Patrology 


„1005. 











3 Röperloire des Sources hit. du moyen (ge, Pa 

3 шнш der nt, Fax, LO. D 

з Cul. de Plombe Historés, 17° s6r., Mérentae des Corporations da Matte, 
Paris, 1862, pp. 63, 55. 

* The present Italian form of the name changed from Blasius to Biasio- 
‘to Biagio, 
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and Christian Archaeology, Fribourg University, Switzerland, 
writing in the CafAolie Encyclopaedia, New York, ‘In some places 
on the day of his feast the blessing of S. Blasius is given: two 
‘candles are consecrated, generally by a prayer, these are then held 
їп a cross position by a priest over the heads of the faithful or the 













0 From a coloured card issued in Rome in 1898. 


people ate touched. on the throat with them. In other places oil 
consecrated in which the wick of a small candle is dipped snd 
the throats of those J are touched with the wick. At the 





| 
| 
| 
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in nomine Patris et Fili et Spiritus Sancti and the priest makes 
he sign of the cross over the faithful" 

In the church of S. Carlo di Catinari in Rome the ring of 
St. Blaise is kept in a fine reliquary, and on February 9rd, his feast. 
day, those who suffer from any throat affection have their throats 
«touched with the ring. 

St. Blaise is one of the Fourteen Holy Martyrs to whom in the 
Latin Church prayers may be addressed for intercession against 
various forms of illness, ete. Medals and cards depicting him 
in the company of his thirteen fellow saints are issued occasion- 
ally in Germany and are not by any means uncommon. 

That the general cult of the bishop was well established in 
England in the Middle Ages may be surmised from the fact that 
the Council of Oxford in 1282 forbade all work on the day of his 
festival His importance in some places survived the Reforma- 
tion. As is well known, events used to be fixed by means of the 
Church festivals or feast days of the saints, In Bankfield Museum, 
Halifax, there is the probate of the will of Jonas Dene of 
‘Thornton, Yorks., dated 6 December, 1651, wherein it is ordered. 
that the inventory of his effects be exhibited on the second day 
after the feast of St. Blaise, i.e. on the Sth February (1652), whial 
is the fenat day of St. Agatha, a by no means unimportant lady. 
If St Blaise was allowed, so to speak, to usurp her day, it s 
probably certain that in the popular mind he was of more 
importance than she was. Soon after this date he appears to 
have dropped from his high position, for he gets mentioned in 
Reginald Scott's Discoverie of Witchcraft (Lond. 1665), although 
from the Church point of view it was still quite correct to ‘call 
upon God and remember St. Blaise’ when, as stated by Scott, 
‘one wanted a thorn fetching out of one's body or a bone out of 
‘one’s throat, Later still, Dr. Percy states? that on the bishop's 
авї it was the custom in many parts of England to light 
fre on the hills, a custom anciently taken up perhaps for no 
better reason than the jingling resemblance of his name to the 
word Blas! (Dr. Percy spells it St. Blaye’ Day.) While 
Minsheu, under the word Hocke-tide, speaks of ‘S. Blaze his 
ay, about Candlemas, when country women дое about and 

te good cheere, and if they find any of their neighbour women 

& spinning that day, they burne and make a blaze of fire of the 

distaffe, and thereof called S. Blaze his day’. Evidently the 
‘raison @étre of the feast day had been wholly Forgotten. 

‘Towards the end of the eighteenth century, when the cult of 


3 Jineyel. Brit., 11th ed., i, p. 20. 
$ Nortwonderignd Howschld Boot, London, 1770, pp, 299 und 435, 
* Quoted by Brand and Hazlitt, Popular Antiquities, Loudon, 1870, 
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the bishop, as woolcombers’ patron, was at its height, tokens 
were issued by the wool traders on which their patron appeared 
fig. 2). 
V se Bast there was an order of Knighthood known as that 
of St. Blaise and St. Mary (not St. Blaise only) for the *uphold- 
ing of the Catholic Religion. ‘The cursed Megaera, who was 
then rising from dark Avernus (tossing the poisonous snakes of 
her hair and vomiting the damnable dogmas of reprobate heresy 
which was infesting men of the purest minds), gave the occasion | 
Tor these knights, divided into two bodies, but united in spirit, 
the one consisting of Warriors and the other of Religious, to 
ort time by their incessant efforts the wicked 















Macclesfield Leeds (1793). Guildford. Exeter (1792) and 
Liverpool. Shrewsbury (1799). 





Fig.2. токума эта uan AND тосав оғ эт. шшк ({). 
‘From originals in the Bankêeld Maseum. 












sect of these Heresiarchs? as we are told by Bernardo Giustiniani, 
writing in Venice in 16921 he order is said to have been 3 
instituted about the same time as the foundation of the Knights 3 
‘1-0, 1118. ‘The Knights of St. Blaise aod S. Mary 

‘under the rules of St. Basil, and they elected their Master. 

dn the same form as that practised by the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. An eatlier writer, André Favyn,? ascribes its 
foundation to the distinguished House of Lusignan when it held 
jurisdiction over the town of Acre and its sons were kings of 
Аш, The Vasiguans, originally the House of Poitou, in 
France, hdd sway in Cyprus, Mas-Latrie in his cele- 


* Hit. ge. dell. Orig s 
эт. delf Orig. deg? Ord. Mit. o di tutto le Religions oavalle- 


agit Tee eH & da Chepalerie, ou t ds Ortes Ml, Pais; 
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brated work on that island does not appear to make any re 
ence to the order. Giustiniani says the sphere of the Knights 
"work was Palestine. No mention is made anywhere as to how 
long the order lasted. 





Fig. 3. sr. сате. From an illumination femp. Henry VII, Brit. Mus. 
i 1. 47b. 


Kings 9f. v. 





п. 


In discussing the particulars of the life or rather martyrdom 
of St. Blaise, or indeed those of any saint, it is as well fo bear in 
mind a remark made by the French Church historian, Tillemoni 
who reminds us that ‘the death of the saints is the greatest an 
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most certain fact in their history, while their earlier life is almost 
always obscure”. 

A careful search for any reference to St. Blaise in the Martyro- 
logy of St. Jerome (4.0. 592-600), either in the 1480 edition® 
or other editions including Migne Patrologia, establishes the 
fact that the bishop is not mentioned there. ‘Though the result 
is thus negative, it is not necessarily unimportant, Jerome's 
work is the earliest extant martyrology and source of all later 
martyrologies.* Tt has further the advantage of being founded 
on sources contemporary or nearly so with the fourth century. 
Hence Jerome's omission, if talen as significant, casts a doubt on 
the truth ofall details relating to St. Blaise's life and martyrdom. 
Negative evidence, however disconcerting, is rarely final, and we 
bare to Look elsewhere for the first account of the legend of the 

THe next great collator and illustrator was Symeon Meta- 
rast, a teuth-oentury writer. „Many critics do not consider 

fetaphrastes an accurate author, but Migne in his introduction 
states that his investigations into Metaphrastes's work do not 
support the critics’ contentions. Practically until the documents 
эге forthcoming upon which Metaphrastes relied and prove the 
contrary, we may take it that so far as his account of St. Blaise 
is concerned that account is sufficiently reliable for our 


purposes. 
Metaphratess hagiclogy was translated into Latin in 1570 by 
the Francisem monk Francis Lawrence Surius, and after this 
date when St. Blaise is mentioned the quotation is generally 
‘com this translation, in which Surius bas kept well to the Geel 
text. There is an abridged account in the Golden Legend of 

Ў Jacobus de Voragine (Lühec, 1570) which is also much used by 

writers. 


‘The following is a free translation of Metapbrastes's account 
N ees ef Unity of Men 
Gah bi ope rende 
eet ee 
blameless life; as it is written in Job, ‘he was without evil, 










worship of 
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without blame, true, dutiful and pious, refraining from every evil 
work’, 

‘Wherefore on account of his pure life in which there was 
nothing to be condemned, the faithful in the city of Sebaste in 
Kappadocia made him a bishop. But he went forth to the moun- 
tain called Argeus and dwelt in a cave to which wild beasts used 
to come and be blest by him. It happened that if any of them 
arrived in the course of his meditation, as if endowed with reason, 
they waited at the cave and did not retire until he placed his 
hand upon them. 

In those days the governor, Agricolans, gave orders that every 
kind of animal should be captured so that the existing saints 
should fight with them and be destroyed by them as mart 
Now the hunters went forth into the mountain called Argeus in 
which the holy and venerable bishop Blaise was lying hid, but as 
they approached the cave and saw at its entry a multitude of 
wild animals standing about they said amongst themselves, 
“What meaneth this?’ When they came nearer they found 
St. Blaise within the cave sitting as in a chamber and apportion- 
ing to each animal what it had need of by means of benedictions 
and cures and pouring forth prayers to God. ‘hey thereupon 
returned and announced to the governor Agricolaus what ‘the 
had seen, but the governor ordered several soldiers to go forth 
with them so that they might bring him any Christians lurk- 
ing there. So the soldiers who had been sent went to the 
mountain : when they entered the cave they found only the saint. 
praying and praising the Lord. d 

They said to him, ‘Come forth, the governor calls thee’, 
When St. Blaise saw them he rejoiced greatly, and said: ‘Come, 
Jet us go at once, brethren, for the Lord is mindful of me. ‘Thus 
he has appeared three times to me saying : “Rise, offer sacrifices 
to me after the manner of thy priesthood.” Now, therefore, 
brethren, you are welcome. Jesus Christ my Lord be with you? 

Now as they went forth thee Gentiles were converted ој Ше 
way to the knowledge of God by his gentleness and. teaching, 
Moreover, the Lord caused cures to be effected at hie prayer, 
and when the sick were brought to him he laid his hands upon 
them and sent them away healed. And he not only cured men 
but also cattle and beasts. So that when it happened that any 
one swallowed a bone or anything of that sort, they quickly 
brought the sufferer to the bishop, and Blaise by his holy prayers 
immediately made him whole again. 

It happened that while the only son of a certain woman was 
eating some fish he suddenly swallowed а bone and became mute. 
The boy's mother when she heard of this saint brought the boy 
and laid him at his feet half dead, and weeping said to the saint 
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“Have mercy on my son, O servant of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for he is my only son; and she related to the saint what had 
suddenly happened to him. Bat the great and holy priest of 

|, Blaise, having laid his hand on the boy's throat, raised his 
eyes to heaven and calling upon God: “O Lord, who act a pre 
sent help to those who call upon ‘Thee in truth, cure this boy, 
taking away by Thy power the bone which is fixed [in his throat, 
and in tine to come when anything like this happens, whether 
fo men, children or ass ous sa тет to Thoe in remem, 

rance of my name, saying, intercession of 

‘Thy servant Blain, bring speedy hep ; make here a speedy eure 
to the honour and glory of ‘Thy Holy name,’ immediately made 
the boy as he was before, and restored him to his mother, prais- 
ing and glorifying God for ever. ‘Therefore wen gave great 
honour to Blaise, bi bop and aan not only in Sebaste, but 
also in Nikopolis. For be was skilled in the science of healing. 

As the saint was going on a journey it happened that the pig 
of a poor woman, who only had this one pig and nothing more, 
was carried off by а wolf. Now the woman, who was one of the 
faithful, approached the holy martyr to aid her against the wild 
beast. Bat the holy priest of Christ and martyr Blaise, smiling, 
said to her: ‘Be not sad, O woman, nor weep, for thy pig shall 
be restored to thee alive and uninjured.” 

When the saint arrived at the metropolis, Sebaste, the governor 
Agricolas ordered him to be cast into prison. The blowing 
day, the governor, sitting on the judgement seat, St. Blaise 
to Be beeaght belore hi When St, Blaise stood before him, 
the governor acing him begun fit to ter hirn, and greeted 
friend”. TUe HA Se ia ш ne 
O excellent governor. Do not call these gods thong] 
demons, who shall Torsooth be delivered to sternal Se, together 
with those who worship them The governor, angered by these 
words, ordered him to be beaten with sticks. For many hours 











thou that thy tortures will induce 
my God? But thou art notable, 

me. For the rest do. 
what thou Wilk” Now when the impious governor could not 
‚draw him away from the faith he ordered him to be led back to 


But when the pious and venerable widow had observed the 
Batienee of the martyr and the constancy of his fut, she killed 
326 Hig Wile dhe hd Spore from the wild beast at the holy 

(yrs bidding, aud cooked its head and feet and pat фей 
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into a basket with some grain of the earth and fruit and other 
things out of her narrow means. She lighted candles and brought 
all these things to the holy martyr in prison, and casting them 
at his feet prayed him to partake of them. "Phe saint having 
returned thanks and partaken, blessed her and charged her, say: 
ing, ‘Woman, in this manner make remembrance of me, through 
my God thy house shall lack no good thing. If any one imitat- 
ing thee in this shall make remembrance of me he shall have a 

jerpetual gift from my God and a blessing all the days of his 


Fifer And this blessed and venerable woman, having been thus 
mt away joyful to her 


lled the Scripture which 
saith, “That which she hath done shall be told everywhere in 
memory of her’. : 

But the tyrant, for the second time sitting on the judge- 
ment sent, ordered the martyr of God to be brought in before 
him, and when he was brought in the governor said unto him, 
* Bishop Blaise, will you not sacrifice to the gods, or do you wish 
to perish miserably?” St. Blaise said, ‘Perish the gods who 
have not made heaven and earth, ‘The death you threaten me 
with will gain for me eternal life.” Now the governor, when he 
saw his faith was immutable, ordered him to be suspended from 
а beam and to be violently flogged. And when God's martyr, 
Blaise, had been scourged for e long time he suid to the governor, 
“O impious and unjust man. Do you think you can frighten 
me with blows? I possess Jesus Christ who’ strengthens me, 
Ido not fear the things that seem to you to be tortures, seeing 
that Ihave regard to the good things which are expected aud 

romised to those who seek Him. Then the governor ordered 
Hin to be taken down from the beam and cast Into priton again. 

Now while the holy martyr Blaise was being led away to 
prison, behold some pious god-fearing women followed him, and 
ceiving the blood which flowed from him anointed them- 
selves therewith. When the lictors saw them they appre- 
ended them and led them to the governor, saying, ‘These also 
аге Christians’, When the governor saw them he said unto them, 
“Be persuaded and sacrifice to the gods, so that you may win 
great honours from me’. But these worthy and holy women 
‘answered and said unto him, ‘If thou wishest, O governor, that 
we should sacrifice to thy gods, let us go to the lake side, and do 
thou put thy gods into a sack and seal them up with lead, and 
we, when we shall have washed our faces in the lake, will draw 
near and sacrifice to them’. ‘The governor rejoiced at these 
words. He brought forth is to them, but the women took 
‘the gods and cast them into the depths of the lake. 

‘the governor saw this he was furious, and, roaring loudly 
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asa lion and clapping his hands, he was exceeding angry with 
the soldiers and said unto them,‘ worst of servants, why did 
‘ou not hold the gods that they might not be cast into the 

epths of the lake? ‘The soldiers answered and said to the 
governor, “O excellent governor, these women have spoken 
слабу ала drowned thy gods, We did not know their guile 
and did not restrain them. For these holy and worthy women 
said, “The tine God is not deceived by a trick, but deaf pieces 
of wood and stones, and gold and silver, and all who trust 
în them can be tricked”, Then the 5 governor, moved with fary, 
ordered a very hot furnace to be kindled, and lead to be melted, 
and iron combs to be brought, and seven brazen plates to be 
made hot, and he ordered a sumptuous cloth to be laid in another. 

ot. He said to the holy women, ‘Choose ye one of two thin 

thar adore and serfs to the gods and sve your lives Y 
walking on that cloth, or, if you be unwilling, suffer the tor- 
tures which are bein ры for you Bat one of them who 
Id tro boys eral the cloth and cast. it into the famnos and 
burnt it, and the boys said to their mother, * О saintly. mother, 
do not suffer us to perish in this land, but as thou hast 
nourished with thy most delicious and sweetest milk, so now fill 
‘us also with the Kingdom of Heaven’. 

‘Thereupon the governor ordered them to be suspended and 
their flesh to be torn with iron combs; but the soldiers saw 
milk instead of blood flow from their wounds, and, moreover, their 
flesh appeared as white as snow. When the who, had 
descended from heaven had healed the wounds tay mid UNID 
the women, ‘Fear not, for the good labourer, when he has 
and finished his work in the heat of the day and shall have 
received from his Lord His blessing anti reward, goeth away joy- 
fly to Ris homa, so ye alao strivo that yo may receive life 
eternal which never ceases from our Saviour Jesus Christ”. Thon 
the governor ordered them to be laid in the furnace, but when 
they had been so laid the fire immediately expired, apd the holy 
‘women. were cast forth from the furnace uninjured and whole. 
‘Then the governor said to them, «Throw away your magie tricks, 

"approach and sacrifice to my gods’. But the holy women, as it 
were, witli one voice anewerod, “Lat jb not seem good to then 
O son of the devil, that we leave our Lord Jesus Christ and 
adore stones and blocks of wood which are deaf and without 
sense as thou art, Henceforth do what thou wilt, for we are 
Summoned to the Kingdow of Hémen Then the governor, 
moved with anger; pronounced. sentence, upon them, and the 

-lictors taking: them led them to their appointed 
execution. Ж m 3, merat 
«When the seven women came to the place where they were to 
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suffer, they begged the lictors, saying, ‘Grant us that we may 
pray fora little space? and knsling on the ground they spake 
hus; (Glory to Thee, our great and glorious God, glory t» Thee, 
O Christ, Who reigns for ever, Who hast called us unto the way 
of "Thy goodness, for who is as great as "Thou, our God, Who 
Fant malo us Jonve darkness and hast called vs to the trus and 
most blessed light? Wherefore, we beseech "Thee, O Lord, num- 
ber us with Thy first martyr and receive the intercession of our 
most holy Father and Shepherd Blaise, who bas led us to this 
truth and to the fruition of eternal life? When the holy womon 
had thus prayed thoy arose from the ground, and they raised 
hands and eyes to heaven and prayed to God with pure 
hearts aud with one accord, Glory to Thee, O Lord our бой, 
Who hast deemed us worthy to lie upon this Thine altar, like 
spotless Jambs and eloquent witnesson: now alao raise up our 
souls as Thou art good and kindly to Thine heavenly altar’, 
‘The boys approached their mother and said to her, ‘Mother, 
crowns are propared for us in heaven, Commend us therefore to 
tbe moet strong and holy champion of Christ, our bishop and 
Good shepherd) Blaise, hirm that is famous in story.. Then tho 
executioner struck off tho headi of the seven holy women, and. 
thay died in tho Lord in the month of February. 
this the jor ordered St, Blaise to be brought ftom 
prion: when he bad been brought the governor said to him, 
Wilt thou sacrifice to my gods now or not?” Then St. Blaise 
said to him, ‘Unhappy man, that art blind and dost not see the 
true light! "What man who has ever known the living God will 
sacrifice to lifeless images, or worship them? Thou, therefore, 
‘that art in darkness and art evil, know thou that the living God. 
has rejected thee, and thou art worshipping stocks and stones that 
have no understanding, But I do not fear thy threats. So torture 
me as thou wilt. I surrender to thee my Hesh; God alone has 
power over my soul.” 

‘Then the governor said to the saint, ‘If I throw thee into the 
lake, what will then avail theo this Christus of whom thou 

eakest and whom thou worshippest.P St. Blaise said, “O thou 

art blind and void of understanding, thou worshippest life- 
less blocks and thinkest thou art saved. But. I worship the 
living Christ, and shall I not show thee the might of my God in 
the water?’ 

"Then the governor ordered him to be cast into the lake. Bat 
Ње saint in and sealed up the water, which immediately 
stood still asi it hed been a bridge. Then St Blaise, sitting 2i 
the midst of the lake, said to the guards, “If you have 
show now their powers and come ye also’ here to me’. 
immediately sixty-eight men went іп to. him; but. they were 

voL, xxvir с 
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drowned at the bottom of the lake. Then the 
came to the saint from above, and said to him 
that art full of grace and pure of soul, come forth from the water 
and receive the eternal crown prepared for thee by God” Holy 
Blaise, baying risen from the water as though he were walking 
upon land, came forth, and his face shone as a light so that those 
Who saw Kim marvelled, but the governor said unto him: ‘So 
thou art determined, O unhappy man, not to sacrifie to the 
gods?” Holy Blaise answered: ‘Know, tyrant, that I am the 
servant of Christ and will never do sacrifice to the evil demons.” 
‘Whereupon the governor, moved with wrath, pronounced sentence 
оп him, saying : * Blaise, who has not obeyed me and has despised 
the emperor and insulted the gods and bas destroyed sixty-eight 
men, shall be beheaded by the sword with the two boys." 
Wien the sentence had been pronounced and the Saint had come 
to the place appointed, he stood and prayed to God: * Lord God 
of Might, Who hast delivered me from idols, Who hast turned 
‘the darkness into light, and error into truth, Who sittest above 
the cherubim and openest the fountains of the heavens, Who 
stretchest Thy bow in Thy hand, Who bast brought low and 
abject the Devil and transfixed’ the serpent, hear me, Thy 
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memory with that rite which she (?) celebrated in prison, and not 
only sent to her relations peace-offerings from the seed of the 
Jand and other things, but also to all her friends, They in their 
turn, following her example, again at the same time sent back 
gifts not only to the faithful widow, but also to all their relations 
and friends. “Whence also has been handed down this good 
example to the present day by all who faithfully celebrate the 
venerated memory of the holy martyr Blaise with torches and 
hymns and great feastings to the glory of almighty God and of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who is held in honour among the faithful 
ones: to whom and the Holy Ghost be glory and power, now 
and always, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

‘Phe date of St, Blaise's martyrdom cannot be determined with 
any exactitude: the authorities given in the Acta Sanctorum * 
serve to config rather tha illuminate, ‘They give dates rung. 
ing from A.D. 287 to A.D. 916. It must be remembered that all 
these dates are traditional, and have no claim to historical 
accuracy. Some of the most considerable authorities say that 
Blaise suffered in д.р. 316 under Licinius. For instance, 
Cardinal Baronius, in his Annale Ecclesiastici? says that 
forty martyrs suffered at Sebaste on the 9th March. But 
it appears ‘that St. Blaise, bishop of the same city Sebaste 
attained the crown before them; for he is said to have suffered 
martyrdom one month and six days previously, on the 8rd 
February at the same place, and also under the same governor, 
Agricolaus. ‘The same confusion arises also about the day of 
‘the month on which Blaise was martyred, Besides the Srd 
February thus given by Baronius and kept by the Latin Church, 
the Acta Sanctorum gives authorities for other dates. "The 
Greek Menology gives 11th February, and the Greek Church 
espe that date, But many Latin mactyrologies (continue the 
Acta) give 15th February. "These day, like the dates, are purely 
traditional, 

It may not be out of place here to note the existence of two 
other seinte known as Bt Blaise, both recorded in the deta 
Sanctorum under 8rd February, viz, St, Blasius of Caesarea 
and St. Blasius of Oreto, Spain.“ The former remained unharmed 
after five days boiling, and when the judge applied the water to 
his own face it killed him. St. Blaise then returned to his 
friends, taught them assiduously, and died ultimately in peace. 
Eis soul vas seen departing in tho form of a dove and bis crook 
began to sprout, Lhe otter St. Blasius, Bishop of Oreto, it 
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Spain, a town which does not exist now, died in the reign of 
Nara a one .of tha martyrs of Cifoemtes, whare he was aba 
buried. Many churches have been built in his honour and his 
head, is shown both in Lerma and in Toledo; hence, as it ix 
quaintly put by Zedler,* in both places there can only be a part 
of his head, or one of the heads must belong to another saint ! 
Such variation of legends, if it refers to one and the same 
martyr, induces a writer in Notes and Queries? to suggest the 
idea that the cult of Blasius was founded upon that of a deity 
in Cappadocia whose rites and attributes may have varied in 
different localities. As regards the transfer of the cult of a 
heathen god to a Christian deity we have the 
here Asklepios used 





rative well at the foot of the Acropol 
to work his miracles the Virgin now heals the si 

ш. z 
From what has been said it will be clear that abroad numerous 
churches have been dedicated to St. Blaise, and it will not be 
uninteresting to the English reader to hear i 
them ae well as about those churches similarly dei 
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country an immense quantity of valuables travelled from the 
Alb to the Danube, including a solid silver statue of St. Blasius, 
‘a precious monstrance said to be worth £20,000, and no end of 

+ are codices and manuscripts, amongst them one of the elder Pliny. 
Of such literary treasures St, Blasien in its day possessed great 
store. For it was at one time the foremost seat of learning in 
Germany, . .. There was not a university in Germany to which 
it did not send some learned professors, One of its abbots was 
the lenened Mgr, Gerbert, the author of the first History of the 
Black Forest (Historia Silvae Nigrae) ‘The monastery building 
wax turned into a factory for breech-loaders and is now a cotton 
factory. ‘he body of St. Blasius is said not to have beon 
brought here until about the year 900, although the monks had 
settled as carly as 750,1 According to Henricus Pantaleon,? in 
the spot indicated, ‘immediately after the time of Diocletian, 
about the year 800 a.D., certain Christian refugees met and 
worshipped God, living the life of auchorites, When St, Blaise, 
hend of the Church in Cappadocia and martyr under Licinius 
Camar in the year 812, bed appeared to them and exhorted 
them to follow their callin constancy, they named their 
dwelling after his name.’ ‘This account, however, is not accepted 
by many authorities, Pantaleon goes on to say that the monas- 
tery was made an abbey by Reginbertus, a friend of Otto I, in 
the year 945, and that Beringus was the first abbot. Another 
monastery dedicated to St. Blaise was at Nordheim, in the diocese 
of Mainz, founded about 1573. The site of the springs of some 
mineral waters between Tübingen and Reutlingen in Würtem- 
berg, which became known about 1470, was also dedicated to 
the bishop. 

The celebrated city and fortress of Ragusa in Dalmatia, on 
the Adriatic, is by a long way the most important seat of the 
cult of St. Blais, or St. Biagio as ho is known there, . According 
to Sir T. G. Jackson, who made a considerable study of the 
city and published the results in a volume entitled Dalmatia 

may have been founded во far back as A.D. 265, and 
the cathedral church of St. Blaise was founded in 1848 and' 
rebuilt in 1706-15 (ii, pp. 15-16). Jackson examined the St, 
Blaise relics in tho cathedral there; they consist of a hand pre- 
served in gold enamel set with precious stones, a foot preserved 
in gold filigree, and a skull or part of a skull contained in a. 
beautiful gold casket, the date of which he found: to be 1604, 
although made up of parts of a still earlier receptacle. There 


ЗН. УУ. Woli, Аоте ої the Black Foret, London, 1600, рр. 11-49. 
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are two portraits of St. Blaise on the panels of the casket. We 


have two legends as regards the of St. Blaise at 
lagos. One is to the eec that af there was a Latin 
colony whose patron saint (or, as we rather say, god) was 


Bacchus, and a Slav colony whose patron saint was Sergius. 
When the two colonies amalgamated, neither would accept the 
tron saint of the other, and a fresh one, St. Blaise, was chosen. 
the other legend there are tro variants, and they both relate 
to the appearance of St. Blaise about the year 971, when the 
‘Venetians made an unsuccessful attack on the city. “According 
to Serafino Raz, quoted by Luigi Villi? the “Venetian feet 
designed to capture Ragusa by treachery, but the plot was 
revealed to a priest, who thus his vision; “I was in the 
church of St. Stephan at midnight, at prayer, when methinks 
I saw the whole fane filled with armed men. And in the midst 
I saw an old man with a long white beard holding a staff in his 
hand. Having called me aside, Һе told me that he was San 
Biagio, and had been sent by Heaven to defend this city. He 
told me further that the Venetians had come up to the walls to 
scale them, using the masts of their ships as ladders, but he, 

ith a company af heavenly colder, had driven back the enemy 
but he desired that in future the Ragusans should defend them- 
sas snd never trust armed neighbours." The variant ju that 
ıa pilgrim came from Armenia to Ragusa bearing with him the 
head of St. Blaise; that the saint hed appeared to this man in 
a dieam, telling him to warn the inhabitants of an impending 
Ba lag see terre nel a grade ap Ы 
‚were to save the city, in, itude appointed 
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2 The Republi London. 
M US lacy Bate: Toon, 100,9. 10. 
Bartlett, History ofthe Parish of. Blasey, 1850, pp. 10,11, 
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ago. He has never heard of any procession on St. Blaise's Day, 
but naturally the feast of the patron saint is kept as is that of 
the patron saint in almost every church. The only fragment of 
ancient glass in the church represents St, Blaise as a pilgrim ; 
the modern windows show him with cope, mitre, ete, and as 
being combed to death, 

At St, Blaise, near Newton Abbot, Devon, there are amongst 
the old bits of glass in the windows representations of two bishops, 
but without distinguishing emblems, In a modern window 
(? 1850) St, Blaise is shown with an instrument like a coarse 
pre hold gaint his breast, ‘here appears to bo no Iocal 
knowledge of St. Blaise as patron of the wooleombers, 

‘The Priory church of St. Mary and St. Blaise, Boxgrove, near 
Chichester, was built in 1117-20. There is only a bad modern 
window representing the bishop, Old residents remember a fair 
being held on the Brd February, but there is nothing to show any 
connexion between the saint and the wooleombers, nor is there 
any record of woolcombers' processions. 

"rhe church of St. Blaise at Milton, Berks. is, ax Lam informed 
by the rector, the Rev. H. Hamilton-Jackson, of fourteenth- 
century date, There is no ancient representation of the bishop 
in the windows, but a fragment of glass, let into a window in the 

, shows the woolstaplers’ marl 

Miss Arnold-Forster? met . Blaiscs Well at Bromley, 
Kent, so called from a long-vanished chapel in honour of the 
saint. ‘This chapel is supposed to have been built by some 
bishop of Rochester for hix own private use in what was then the 
garden belonging to the episcopal palace. 


























IV. 


In much the same way as other saints were adopted as patron 
saints of various handicrafts, so too was St. Blaise, until he settled. 
down as patron saint of woolcombers only. 

In the Middle Agos it was the custom of the Trade Guilds to 
keep the festival of their patron saints by annual processions and 
attendance at mass on their respective saint's day. The pro- 
Cadion were known as pageants, How far back these tado 
pageants go it is not now possible to ascertain, In the case of 
the Bury (Suffolk) craft: guild, which contained both linen and 


з Studies in Ohiirch Dedications. 

* As rogarda the frequently mentioned demolished church at Henbury, 
Gloucestershire, said to have been dedicated to St. Blaise, Mr. J. 6: 
Wood, F.S.A., informa me that there never was such o dedication, the 
error having arisen through confusion with Bishop William of Blois or 
Bloys of Worcester. 
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woöllen weavers, the ceremony goes back a long way, as according 
toa fifteenth cent: record ilf the fines to be inflicted were 
signed ‘to the maintenance of the it of the Ascension 
‚of our Lord God, and the gifts of the ly Ghost as it has been 
costomed of the old time out of mind yearly to be had to the 
worship of God among other pageants in the feast of Corpus 
Christi” ‘The pageant of the clothmakers’ guild of Worcester 
likewise took place on Corpus Christi day in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and mention is made that in 1467 and 1497 
there were complaints that the pageants were not properly kept 
up. “In 1522 every joumeyman and master weaver was bi 
to meet at the house of the Friars Preachers and march with the 
‘walkers [fullers] to the cathedral. ‘There they met afterwards to 
settle up accounts and elect the new master and wardens. Four 
‘Himes a year they attended a dirge and mass of requiem, and from 
them to'a drynldog if any be ordeyned.? In Winchester in 1497 
‘there was a great display of crafts including weavers, fallers, and 
dyers on Corpus Christi day. In Northampton in 1481 there was 
am ordinance *that all the masters and journeymen shall every 
year on the Monday after Easter Day go honestly with their 
of wax as of ancient time to the house of St. Mary de la. 
Pré, beside Northampton, to offer up their said tapers before the 
Image of the Trinity and of our Lady, and afterwards to hold 
their customary drinking and communication together, and to 
choose the same day two masters of the English householders as 
masters of the said craft and masters of the journeymen, ete"? 
In Warwickshire the j en bad to subscribe to the lamp. 
я Chapa, -Gates Coventry, and contribute 
s it 


Tn the above recárds, although es already mentioned there was 
a general cult of St. Biaise, there is no reference to any speci 
‘connexion ‘between the clothiers, weavers, or combers and the 
Bishop. If the transition from a general to a special cult was 
in such references may yet be found, and there appears 
iode one in e fares Norwich is concerned, where the weaving 
seems to have been more progressive and intensive tham 
КОК есе author cf the Hi, f the City and 
С Nori ing 1581, says: “At this 
е онн Сыр Ci seen e = 
‘companies, on Christi day, from the common 
all by Cites Row, nd wo round the market tothe hell 
and at all other times, when the companies were do 
attend the court; - He entmerstes the feast days of those who 
T. € E: Sfi, à, p. 256. ? Y. C. E, Woroaiter, fj р. 285. 


à 
> V. O. H. Northants; ñ, р. 392. 4 F. O. H. Warwickahire, By 
* Norwich, 1768, pp. 178. : E 
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had their own guild, and adds: *The combers, tinmen, etc. with 
‘their banner. Guild on the third day of February, being Bishop 
ise» day) The other guilds mentioned are ‘the en 
inen weavers and wool 
s th Sunday after 
‚ “Сотене& and darnick ‘weavers, 7th Sunday after 
tailors, broiderers, hosiers and skinners 9rd Sunday 
after Trinity ; worsted weavers and ‘irlonderes* on Whitsunday ; 
mercers, drapers, scriveners, and hardwaremen, Corpus Christ 
day; goldsmiths, Sunday after St. Luke; carpenters, 12th Sunday 
after Trinity; reeders, thexters, ete, Sunday before Christmas, 
The combers and tinmen are strange company to share the same 
patron saint, and so are the drapers, seriveners, and hardwaremen, 
Whose joint feast was on Corpus Christi day. It tends to indicate 
that the choice of a patron saint was quite arbitrary. 
Tf, as we find, the woolcombers were later on, i.e. in the 
eighteenth century, in the habit of celebrating the festival of 
SE Blaise by means of a procession with a living impersonation 
of him, sach procession is more likely to have been a recrudescence 
than à survival, for the Reformation put an end, once and for all, 
to all religious pageants. The earliest reference to such a revival 
seems to be the one mentioned by Burnley.’ He gives the date 
as the Srd March 1780, the occasion being to celebrate the Queen's 
Birthday in London, but he gives no authority for his statement. 
Tn connexion with these processions it may be added that about 
‘the year 1774 a curious piece of machinery was exhibited all 
vet England which represented the whole manufacture of broad 
$ doth, from the shearing of the wool to the last operation of 
‘pressing. A small Sgure was actually at work on each separate 
roses; and over chem alle s general director and arrayed in 

pontifical habit and mitre, Bishop Blaze. * 

‚At Wellington, Somerset, the festival was kept up until about 
the middle of the last century; the man to it the bishop. 
‘vas chosen from among the woolcombere, of whom there were ten 
jm1795-1810 The following‘ verse was sung in procession by 
those in attendance upon the chief personage of the day: 

rn 
Some ‚he has been. ^ time 
Ж нө е ie 


Is this an unwitting acknowledgement of a revival ?* 
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In the Leeds Intelligencer for 8 Feb. 1757 one reads: ‘We 

hear from Halifax that last Thursday, being Bishop Blazes 
Day, the woolcombers in and about Stainland [a few miles from 

Halifax] made a procession thro’ that Village, the most noted 
‘Tradesmen in the Neighbourhood accompanying them. The 
Novelty of the Procession, and the Tokens of Loyalty exhibited 
by the Cavalcade were vory agreeable to the Spectators” In 
the following year, 1758, the same journal on 24 Jan. has this 
advertisement! 

*Leedes. "This being the Birthday of the King of Prussia 
who enters into the 47th year of his age, the Wooleombers in 
this Town purpose to make a Grand Procession 
under the Auspices of Bishop Blaize, and to 
add to the Pomp, one of the Wooleombers in 
Royal Dress is to represent the King of Prussia, 

ud we hear also that the Independent Com 
panies will fire several Rounds in honour of 
the day. The following week, 81 Jan., the 
same paper reports ‘that the procession was 
performed with a Pomp and Magnificence 

yond anything of the like ever seen here, 
and the evening concluded with a Ball’. 

According to Parson and White! on 3 Feb. 
1169 “there were at Leeds and Bradford grand, 
septennial processions of the wooleombers in kn шры 
honour of their patron Bishop Blaise’. They century Miniature, 
record proccason of gentlemen wooleombers. Brit Mux 2784 
in 1776, but they do not say where. We are A; fol. 75. 
told by T. Row? that in his time the Bishop 
* was of great note amongst the vulgar who in their processions, 

^as relative to the wool trade, always carry an effigy or representa- 
tion of him, as the inventor or patron of their art of combing it". 
He does nok say where the processions took place, yet bis remarks 
imply that the processions were not uncommon. ‘Thus in Berrow's 
Worcester Journal for 1781 we have the following announcement : 
“On Monday next Srd Feb. being the anniversary of Bishop 
Blaize, the woolcombers of the borough intend making a great 
cavalcade round the town in the following manner, viz. the pro- 
cession will be preceded by their Orator and followed by a stand 
of colours: then the god Jason bearing the Golden Fleece: after 

















of St. Wilfrid, the city’s patron saint, have a human representative of 
Chi sint i Fhe procession which parades through the sets annually 
gust 


on the first day of > 
‘and York, Leeds, 1830. 


1 Annals 
* Gent. Mag., 1773, pt, 1 p. S84. 
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this a boy and gir] to represent a shepherd and shepherdess: then 
the woolcombers on horseback two and two: and the whole pro- 
cession will be attended by a select band of music." 

"The introduction'of the Golden Fleece and Jason appears to 
have been an innovation due to classical revival fostered hy 
the elder Pitt, when country gentlemen vied with each other in 
adorning their gardens with copies of Greek statues, classical 








Fig. 6, wanrynpont ov-sr. nam, Froma French ffteonth-century 
Miniature. Brit. Mus. 29429, fol. 204. 


arbours end imitation ruins, often, as Shenstone did, ruining 
‘themselves in the attempt. 

‘The celebration of St. Blaises day had been common in the 
Essex towns since the early days of the woollen industry. In 
Saßron Walden the last celebration was in 1778, in. Coggeshall 
ITO, in Colchester in 1782, ‘here seems to have been the 
‘ial dresing up of bishop, shepherd and shepherdesses, with 
Jie and with orations made at the places where the procession 
stopped. There was also roystering and a good dinner. In all 
three towns the shepherdess with a lamb seems to have been quite 
as ot аз the bishop. At Colchester, as in many other 
‘localities, there used to be a Bishop Blaize Inn. 

,, Gurioudy enough. T ean find reference to one celebration only 

in Norwich, It took place in 1783: ‘The wooleombers exhibit 

the pageant of Bishop Blaize ina magnificent manner. In this 

Procession the most conspicuous objects’ are the golden fleece, 
3.9.0.3, Euer, i, pp. 402-8, 
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Jason, Hercules and other ancient heroes; and Bishop Blaize, 
the tutela saint of woolcombers. * 

On the Srd July 1788 the festival was celebrated in Leeds 
“with great splendour on the occasion of the passing of the act 
for the prevention of the exportation of wool from this country". 
It was celebrated again in Leeds after an interval of twenty-seven 
years on Srd Feb, 1815, The exhibition was grand beyond all 
precedent, being got up principally in honour of the peace 
which prevailed? 

In Feb, 1808, before Napoleon rudely broke the peace, the 
wooleombers of Loughborough ‘celebrated the anniversary of 
their founder, Bishop Blaize, with more than usual hilarity. 
Thirty years having elapsed since a procession had been formed, 
and many workmen having returned after an absence of ten years 
in the service of their country, it was proposed to give a grand 
display of characters relating to the manufactory, and parade the 
streets in appropriate dresses, ‘The procession led by Jason, as 
‘the champion and protector [sic] of the Golden Fleece, who was 
followed by Shepherds and Shepherdesses; a beautiful girl, 

tly dressed, carried a lamb upon ber lap, with a bouguet 
of lowers made of wool in her bosom: next followed the vener- 
able Bishop ; his mitre with the keys of St. Peter, gilt in and 








“ out, were formed of wool, and he had a large wig of the same 


material, which reached down to the saddle ; his bridle was held 
оп each side by a page, and another was at the stirrup, carrying 
* bible in one land, and a wool comb n the other; hls followers 
dressed in white, with sashes, scarfs, and high caps, carrying two 
large flags, all made of wool and wands; two persons elevated on 
a stage were at work, shewing the mamer in which the manu- 
factory is carried on. In the course of their parade through the 
town they received some handsome contributions, and the evening 
was spent with the utmost harmony and good order’? A Blaise 
festival was celebrated on 10th Feb, 1815 at Masham, West Yorks., 
where it had not been held for twenty-one years. The festivity 
doe with a late dinner st the publicchouses mort usally 
frequented by the wooleombers. 

'he importance of the festival led to the issuing of broad- 
sides—handbills or programmes we should call them at the 
present day relating toit, Bankfield Museum, Halifax, possesses 
two such broadsides * advertising the procession of the Bradford 





* 4 Topegr, and Hit. Ace. of the City und County of Norwich, Norwich, 
1019, pp. 384-5. m e 

? Barwon and White, Annal. 

$ Halifax Journ., Fob. 19, 1008. 

* Given by Miss Kuowles, of Ward's End, Halifax. 
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Wooleombers on the 4th and Srd Feb. 1811 and 1818 respectively. 
‘The earlier one reads : 
BISHOP BLASE 
Procession or Wootconmuns, sre. 


In, Commemoration of Bısnor Biase 
б Уай, Bebruary dc, 1611 
‘The Martens on Horseback 
each «White Sliver 
‘The Masters sons on Homeback 
"Tei 
The Apprentices on Horseback, in th 
Pi Uniforms, 














E 


‘The Kina and Queen А 
"The Royal Family 
Their Guards and Attendants 
‘The Golden Fleece, Attendants 
Binor and Carran : 
their Attendants 
Smermnn and Smrummnss 
Shepherd Swains—Attendants, &e, 
Yoremen and Wool-Sorters, on Horseback 
"The Cambers Colours 
‘The Wooteownens two and two, with 
‘omamental Caps, Wool-Wigs, and 
s various coloured Slivers 


{Then follows the route the Procession is to take,] 


AE | Vanes to bo Sron 
5 during the Procession 
d Hail to the Day, whoo kind auspicious Raya 
Ў Deiga’a first to amile on famous Bishop Blase; 
i To the great Author of our Combing Trade, 
‘This days devoted and due Honor paid ; 
To him whose Fame thro’ Britain's Isle rosounds, 

To him whose goodness to the poor abounds! 

‘hall his Name in British Annals shine, 

grateful Ages offer at his shrine. 
By this our Trade, are Thousands dally fed, 
By Ue supplied with means to earn their bread. 
In various Forms our Trade its Work 
Та different Methods, and by different Arts, 
Preserves from Indigents distress'd: 
As Combers, Spinners, Weavers and the rest. 
‘We boast no Gems, ot costly Garments vain 
us ane Su wth Won oot fre suppl 

fool, oue Trade supplies, 

While foreign Countries envy us the prize; 
No foreign roils our common Good Annoy, 
Our Country's Produet all our Arta employ ; 
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Our Fleecy Flocks abound in ev'ry Vale, 
One bleating Lamb proclaims the joyful 
‘Then let not Spain with uw attempt to vi 
Nor India’s Wealth to soar so high, 
eres prido Win in Gon аро, 
jardshipa gain'd and enterprising Toi, 
Since Britom all with aso attain the Prize, 
nà every Hil resounde with golden Cries, 
celebrate our Founder's great Renown, 
A onr Shepherdess we Crown, 
nd for George'a SWAY, 
lou Huzadl 








de; 















A Publie Dinner will bo provided at tho Tal 
‘men who wish to celebrato the day.—Dinner on 
Four o'Clock, 





» those Gentle 
‘able at Half-past 





R, Sedgwick, Printer, Bradford, 


‘With regard to the above it may be noted that the apprentices 

had uniforms in those days. The ine ‘No foreign Broil our 
common Good Annoy” shows that the verses must have been 
written many years previous to 1811. 

The Order of the Procession for Bradford in 1818 was very 
similar. The Masters are spoken of as Woolstaplers and Worsted 
Spinners and Mannfacturers ; the horses of the Woolstaplers are 
“caparisoned with fleece’, and the necks of the horses of the 
Spinners and Manufacturers are covered ‘with nets made of 
thick yarn’; white stuff waistcoats are to be worn; the appren- 
tices and masters’ sons all on horseback are to wear ornamented 

caps, scarlet stuff coats faced with bright marine blue, white 
stuff waistcoats and blue pantaloons. A representation of 
Prince [aie] Medea and a Charcoal Burner seem to have bita 
innovations (Nicholson, Printer, Bradford). 

There are two broadsides in the Bradford Public Library of 
the festival held in Bradford in 1825. One, the smaller, issued 
by HL Wardman, Printer, Bradford, contains the verses only. 
‘The eer Be aces on ша by Gi ишш к. 

gate, Bradford, is entitled, “A New Speech, Proposed to ien 
Sk the approaching Festival at Bradford in Honour of Bishop 
Blaise, with the order of the procession - ..° ‘The specci (verses), 
which begins 

'ommeree now her aem extends, 


Our 
‘The rich she blesses, and the poor befriends . ., 


is more or less a paraphrase of the earlier “Hail to the day’, ete, 
It was illustrated in the top left-hand corner with a golden fleece 
and a hand-loom weaver at work; in the centre with Blaise in 
a cloister with crook, but without comb; in the top right-hand: 
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corner with the Bradford coat of arms as in the 1818 broadside, 
and below goods lying on a wharf. : б 

A third broadside of the 1825 festival in the possession of 
Mr. Wm. Scruton was issued by R. Blackburn, Printer, Westgate, 
Bradford; itis illustrated with a portrait of the Bishop on the 
ight, wooleombers in the centre, and the Bradford coat of arms 
on the left (fig. 8). Tt was during this festival that the statue 
of St. Blaise was erected in the Bradford Town Hall. Writing 
in the Yorkshire Observer, 8rd Feb. 1909, Mr. Scruton says the 
festival was also held in Bradford in 1769, but does not give his 





Fige. morovmérioss vnox 4 proansrpe OP THY nnADwÓRD узт. 


authority for this. He also states that after 1825 no processions 
took place but a ball was given instead. He continues: ‘For 
many years there existed in Bradford a club known as The 
Church Steps Society, its meetings being held at the Church Stey 
Inn, near the Parish Church. ‘The members were all in 
the wol trade, and it was to these checker-brat lads that Bradford 
‘vas subsequently indebted for the upholding of the once famous 
Bishop Blaise Festivals. Long after the great celebration of 1825 
the members commemorated the event by dining together on the 
rd of February. 

"The septennial procession at Keighley took place on Std Feb. 
1814. “Ehe combers were all dressed in the ap Коран» emblems 
‘oftheir trade and were liberally regaled at the houses of the wool. 
staplers. | Every apparatus of trade from the Comb to the Loom 
was exhibited in carriages adapted to that purpose; and all 
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working as im a regular factory?! The procession was held in 
1819 but not in 1826 owing to the bad state of trade. In Wake- 
field the festival was celebrated in 1829 after a lapse of thirty-five 
car. 
: In an account in manuscript of the festival held in the early 
art of last century in Wiltshire, obtained from a correspondent: 
In Wiltshire, the proceedings seem to have been anything but 
edifying, owing to the amount of drunkenness which prevailed. 
For Halifax the only record seems to be one refer to the 
procession of 1898, which is described by an eyewitness. The 
writer says: ‘The several clubs of those days carried the si 
and symbols of the vari trades, and after them came, what 
caused shouts from honest Yorkshire Jungs while children were 
held aloft. to see, the big Pony Waggon It war one mass of 
flowers and garlands, and the’ horses, too, were almost hidden 
pith them; while peeping ftom amid the bowers af arabs and 
evergreens were seen two little boys clothed in sheep's hide with 
a pair of snow-white lambs representing the Christ Child and 
St. John the Baptist. Shouts rent the air as this living tableau 
passed to make way for another group of musicians, followed by 
® double row of grave and portly attendants in uniform who 
preceded the most gorgeously eapárisoned horse, entirely covered 
with a cloth of gold, and upon which rode Bısstor Brause, 
He wore a. cocked hab it seemned to me, but with my.maturer 
experience I think it must have been a mitre, and a staff in his 
hand. ‘The garments seemed one blaze of gold and jewels, ‘They 
flashed in the sunlight as he, with his gold-coloured steed, slowly. 
passed out of my sight, accompanied by the shouta and acclama- 
tions of the immense concourse assembled to do him honour,’ 
Halifax still possesses a Bishop Blaize Inn. 














In the preceding pages I have given an account of the rise and 
fall in the popular mind of the brave bishop, and we ean now 
inquire into some of the statements which may have been the 
carpe of bis elevation, I vil frst of all us à lane af Roman 
methods of persecution and the implements of torture used on 
the martyrs at the time of St. Blaises denth. 

Persecution of the Christians under the Roman Emperors was 
not usually severe nor general, but mainly spasmodic and 
endemic; the severity of the persecution usually varied with the 
personal character of the local governor. ‘The policy of Trajan, 


2 Leede Mercury. 
$ A. M. N. in the Halifax Guardian of Jan. 30, 1904. 
* The Halifäx Parish Church is dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
vor. xxvir » 
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ex im the famous letter to the younger Pliny and 
quoted by Gibbon, on the whole represents the general trent- 
Ment meted out to Christians : ‘He acknowledges the difficulty 
of fixing any general plan; though he directs the magistrates to 
vanish such persons as are legally convicted, he prohibits them 
Rom making any enquiries concerning the supposed criminale. 
Nor was the magistrate allowed to proceed on every kind of 
information. Anonymous charges the emperor rejected, and he 
strictly required the positive evidence of a fair and open accuser, 
Even when convicted, the Christians could usually choose life or 
death, Tt was not so much the past offence as the actual resis- 
tance which excited the indignation of the magistrate. He offered 
them am essy pardon, but if threats and persuasions proved 
ineffectual, the scourge and rack were called in to supply the 
deficiency of argument." 
‘The parallel with the treatment of St. Blaise is easily seen. 
‘The great exception to the generally tolerant attitude of 
iocletian, but even this burst of persecution 
was apparently over by the year $18—a date which would 
with the date of our Saint's martyrdom as given by Henricus 
Pantaleon, viz. $12, As regards Licinius share in the perseeu- 
tion, and popularly he seems to be regarded as the responsible 
party, Licinius was ruler of the eastern European provinces 
f the Roman empire and defeated Maxinin, ruler of Asia, 
on 30th April a.» 318, His victory was welcomed by the 
Christians? because he was regarded as.a protector of Christianity. 
By an alliance with the Emperor Constantine in the sume year 
Licinius kept the eastern provinces. Next year he quarrelled 
‘vith Constantine and was defeated. Although he was allowed 
to retain some of his power, still he would hardly be anxious to 
irritate his powerful colleague, who was more or less inclined 
towards the Christians, by actively persecuting them. Probably 
the persecution in which St. Blaise perished was merely one of 
the many local persecutions due solely and mainly to the initiative 
of a provincial governor. It is true that an anonymous manu- 
script? says that (Licinius, having fled from Constantine [in 312], 
` Whereas previously he had been a disciple of Christian doctrines, 
now changed his policy and persecuted many of the priests in his 
part of the empire’, But even this manuscript lays special stress 
onthe individual character of the govemor Agricolaus, who was 
fierce, crüel, and, as his name implies, uncouth; moreover he 
hated the Christians intensely’, ° And even under him the cap- 
‘ture of St. Blaise seems to have been more a matter of chance 
thai part of a regular persecution. In any case to accept this 
3 Svo Lontantius de M. P., с. 45-60. 
7 Quoted iri Acla Sanctorum, Feb. vol. i, p. 343, 
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anonymous account would invalidate the date $16, because by the 
year 816 Lieinius had come to an agreement with Constantine. 

Now as to the special implement of torture which was used in 
‘tearing the flesh of those condemned to the ppe for 
refusing to obey the magistrates’ commands. ‘The words used 
by Metaphrastes are xrevla ovdnpi (xrevlov = diminutive of 
кте = a comb in the loom for keeping threads apart ; yuagxés 
arels = n comb used for carding wool? #. v. yváġos). 

Tam somewhat in doubt whether the lexicographer is correct 
in giving this rendering of the word kreríor, "The Greeks like. 
the Egyptians had upriglit looms and it is likely the Romans had 
the same, although this by no menns follows, for while these two 




















Fig. 9. WAND woor-oown Pon TRAIONTRNINO LONG PINNAS, N ONE IN zum 
‘MALIVAX DINRICT UNTH, AnoUT 1850, Bankfield Museum. 
peoples had much in common there were wide differences in their 

, a8, for instance in the matter of weighing goods, etc, the 
Greeks used tho balance and the Romans the steelyard.” Still 
the likelihood is there, because Ciampini gives an illustration of 
such an upright loom in an advanced form taken from a copy of 
a fourth century A.D, copy of Virgil in the Vatican.“ "The draw- 
ing is reproduced by Bernard de Montfaucon, who aseribes the 
Joom to the fourth or fifth century a. In this form of upright 

* Seo Timaeus, Lexicon vocum Platonicarum, Leyden, 1754. 
Adele Hym and Greek Loome, by fl. Ling Roth. Halt: Р, King 





& ons, Lids 
$ Oriental lyarde ond. Bimars, Vy the same, Journ. Roy. Агер. 
ти. vol. xli, 200. ordre Miri RE eee 





"Antiquité expliquée, iii, p. 980, $ 195. 
D 
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oom, as I have explained elsewhere, the weaving proceeds from 
top to bottom, or downwards, while the motion of the beater-in 
of the cross threads, or weft, must necessarily be prre Ifa 
comb or reed, as we should call it, were substituted for the beater- 
in the motion would be o awkward as to make the substituti 
‘almost unworkable on such a primitive appliance, which makes it 
very unlikely that a * comb for keeping threads apart” would or 
could have been used. On the other hand, modern Persian and 
Indian carpet frames are also upright with this difference, that 
‘the. so-called weaving process proceeds upwards and hence the 
Deating-in is downwards, and here an iron comb has been intro- 
duced fig. 12); whether this comb goes back to Roman times we do 
not know—most likely it did not. I think the lexicographer 
may have had in his mind the present-day “reed? which when 
rel in ita working frame is known ав @ ‘slay’, but this article 
was probably not invented till the Middle Ages, and iron or steel 











Fig. 10. nanp-canp ron MIXING SNORT PIBRPS, IN UMM AT THE PRIMENT 
DAY IN IORLAND AND MADE IN Devwans, "Bankfield Museum, 


teeth were not substituted for cane ones till quite the end of the 
eighteenth century, if so early. Surius translates rrerís cinpü 
by cum ferreis peetinibus = with iron combs; pecten = a comb 
generally, ov a comb for backing fax or carding wool which 
Sa wide interpretation and means an article ot articles very 
different from that which Metaphrastes is supposed to mention, 
A card or carding tool is depicted in a Pompeian fresco, and if 
so itis роне cards may have been used to torture martyrs and 
‘others. Variousmanuscripts* sayin reference to St. Blaise’s torture 
Ht the order was for his flesh to be carded, using the word 
carminari, which is the technical word for carding wool. 


+ See Beas Tan Diet. quoting Pliny i, 22, 27; Claudian, In 


E Tey dro A ire (a tbe dete 1, G8, Macon ond Masini 

2, xm anonymous mannseript kam tke hur af St. Маа БиМ 

Трн Лак Он. лиа, aa Seh 

Rer EE e û new kind of cruelty, to bo carded 
* Smith quoting Pliiy, xix, 1, 9nd ix, 98, 62. 
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‘To make the matter as clear as possible I give illustrations of 
a hand wool-comb of the middle of Inst century andof a hand-card 
(fg, 10) of somewhnt later date, and may add that up to the intro- 

luction of power the hand comb and card had various functions 
which are now performed by a whole series of processes; but the 
main function of the ‘ woolcomb’ was to free the long fibres or 
tops from the short fibres or noils, while that of the сала? мая 
to intermix all the fibres, Whether combs or cards had teeth 
of iron or of hard thorn in the early centuries a.p. is not known, 
We have barely yet discarded the teazle used for carding, and 
the old Zulu skin-dresing tool was originally furnished with 
thorns, now ousted by French wire nails! 















Fig. 11. nowaw wraven's coun ynox ouno (аум). Bankfcld Museum. 





i12. ramon» (nxor) сдпритонджи сов оп ria 
Bankheld Museum. 


The Romans, like the Egyptians, had a wooden instrument 
which has been described by Professor Flinders Petrie ns a weaver's 
comb (fig. 11). Itis supposed that it was used to beat in the weft 
and so ensure a certain evenness in the cloth, its tecth pressing 
between the warp threads to some extent. I have tried this 
comb on an upright warp-weighted loom, such as the Greeks 
possessed and the mhabitants of the north coast of Iceland used 
up to a few years ago, and perhaps use to-day, but I cannot 
make it work satisfactorily. "This leads me to believe that the 
Romans used this comb on a horizontal loom, for Rich does not 
encourage the idea that the Romans had vertical looms on which 
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the weaving proceeded upwards with the consequent downward 
beating in. But it is a Jong way from this wooden weavers 
comb to an instrument which would lacerate the flesh to any 
extent. с 

‘We get, I think, nearer the real fact as to the kind of instru- 
ment of torture that is meant froin an undated MS. mentioned 
in the Acta Sanctorum, given as from the Codex of Baronius 
(whose name has already been given as an authority for the date 
of St. Blaise’s martyrdom), which says: ‘The governor being 
mightily enraged, ordered’ St. Blaise to be laid on the rack 
(esculeus) and his body to be lacerated with claws (ungues or 
ungulae)? 





Fig, 18. xano or st. nca. From Petrus de Natalibus, Lib. iii, 
fol. xlii. John Rylands Library, Manchester, 


Now ungulà — a claw is mentioned as a regular instrument of 
torture in Cod. Justinian This code was formulated in the 
year 529 and naturally indicates that the claw was already in 
üse at; that time. One chronicler at the end of the Middle 
‘Ages did interpret the so-called iron comb as a claw by depicting 
itas snob. -This was Petras de Natalibus, and in his Catalogus 
he gives two. different illustrations (one of which is repeated 
Tany times) of martyrdom by means of a rod the end of which 
terminates in three claws.” The date of the publication is 1506: 

забт ак, by Bait, Lats Dik 

Mr. A, IL Soil, Keeper of Greek and Roman, Antiquities, ith 
‘Museum, informs me that he is not aware of any objects in the Museum. 
or elsewhere which are at present recognized as ungulas, but they have at 
th Museum certain Avepronged. forks, probably used for вен 
meat, whioh im old days usod to be regarded as ungulae. This idea 
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This is, of course, not conclusive evidence, for no illustration 
made twelve hundred years after the event can be so 
(gs. 19, 14). Baronius follows Petrus, and in doing so is, 
I think, correct. 

‘When we have assured evidence that a certain instrument, the 
Я was in common use as an implement of punishment, 
including torture, it ix somewhat remarkable that people should, 
without reason shown, go out of their way to substitute a different 
tool for effecting the same purpose. "Ihe conclusion arrived at 
is, then, that the so-called iron combs were the Roman instru- 
ments of punishment and had nothing whatever to do with any 
tools connected with the textile trades. 





14, мантушюм ор к, ли 
fol. xxt. 





‘We now come to a second misunderstanding. Metaphrastes 
tells us that St, Blaise was threatened with the torture, presumably, 
of iron combs, i.e. claws, and does not say the threat was carried 
out, but as to the Bishop's disciples he does state that the seven 
women were torn with the combs. Surius follows him faithfully 
inthis, It ix strange, therefore, that in the legends which have 
come down to us it should be invariably stated that it was tho. 
Bishop who was torn with the combs. Such a mental transfer- 
ence is easily conceivable, and it seems the error was already 
current when Surius made his translation. 

In a collection of hymns" edited by Franc. Jas. Mone, keeper 
now given up, but a writer in Daremberg and Saglio's Diet. des Antiq. 
reteset romance punta ot that the nguda was probably no very 


nt. 
? Hymni Latini Medii Aevi, Fribourg, 1888, 8 vols. 
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of the Archives at Karlsruhe, we are introduced to six hymns of 
St. John of Damascus dedicated to St. Blaise, four of which 
‘nos. 852, 854, 856, and 857) have no reference to martyrdom 
Ге, combs; one of these four (no. 857) is ascribed to the fifth 
century. In the seventh stanza of no. 858 there is a reference 
to combs, thus: 

Pecten hune oarpit ferreus 

Comb of iron now tears him. 


‘This hymn appears to have come from a written appendix to 
‘a Mass book of the fifteenth century at Karlsruhe. No, 855 has 
also a reference to combs, thus: 


Ceri, cares, 
fustibus et poctini 

probatus, ut aurum fornace 
"cir codlicoruscas in ree, 


‘The hymn from which this verse is taken appears to date from 
the twelfth century. Accordingly, by this time it was believed 
that not only had iron combs been in use as a means of torture 
but that they were used on the body of St. Blaise. The error, 
‘once started, seems to have been adopted without further thought 
by nearly all writers on the Saint Chat I have met with, aud i 
repeated in such, authoritative works as Rohrbacher's Histoire 
universelle de T. catholique (Paris, 1865) and the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia (New York, 1907), volumes of the very highest 
merit. 

Once admitted that iron combs were used for tearing the 
flesh, the parallel with the action of wool-combing is obvious, 
‘As the wool-irade grew and more suitable combs with longer 
teeth. were artists began to depict real wool-combs as 
well ascards. No doubt the numerous illustrations have reacted 
‘on the belief and confirmed it, but neither artists nor editors 
have troubled themselves as to which of the two instruments was 
aed, io. whether it was a comb or a card. 

-From the writers on Ragusa, already quoted, we gather that 
SE Blase dominates al other seats in Ih sy. "The paintings 
‘atid efigies of him, mostly holding a model of a church and in 
‘the act of benediction, are found all over the city, its walls, and 
the neighbourhood. But no writer mentions any representation 
‘of iron combs or other instruments of torture or of wild animals 
in connexion with the paintings and statuary, I have put the 
uation direst to Mi; FP. Hamilton Jackson, RBA. and te 

v. H. Hamilton-Jackson, who has also visited Ragusa, and 
both say they do not remember sing any uch emblems in con 
nexion with the Saint. Either St. Blaise of Ragusa was not the 
same individua] as the Bishop with whom we are dealing, ox, what 
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is quite as likely, the story of the marlyr- racchd Jus before 
the attributes which grew up anand hinam. In any cae 
there is no connexion between him and thae woolweaving or 
wool-combing industry. 

Tt has been said that a comb is hom e Amyusan coins, 
There ix no Regus coin in е ВАМ www depicting a 
comb, nor does W. Rentzmaun 1 mentiora mesnr lave Mess, 










pedi. mu eon man 








Pig 15. cann TES e ик исин ое 
BAND o A MON жї ж AME Kasnon мк тик 
TE PAINTING HY CARIA MAMATTA Venen 08. f, A mama IN тшк 
OF THY MARTY RUDI ope. maoro warp) NAT DXRMANORE INT 
IN THR.CHUNCH OF Be MANA. It (ишле кх ци n ekran IN 
OARIONANO, IN GENOA, vmoni 


Spink & Son been able to tmeemcha in «tollen, although 
they have made special efforts on my be lf “todo o 

Nearer home, in Florence, there is the <ebented hall over the 
church known as Or San Michele fouidexin 184 «by the Wool 
Weavers’ Guild, and asl amin: forms el by Missa] n E, Start, 
of Manchester University, who kindly nae Siqoirxis for me on 
the spot, there is among all the statues rh i niim the hall 





? Alphabellch-chronolgisce Tiletle der Aine ww. ~.. vorkommer- 
den Heligen, Berlin, 185. 

* Tiere are numeras oil painting repesesnga S, Bhise ; tho most 
widely known appears to be that by ara Nervi а ülfsck Cathedral, 
ind in HOI which is shore s comi wil’ leno of aileen 
. The Bishop is also frequently met witha eleh rindom. 
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not one representing St. Blaise. In the lower church of 
Clemente in Rome there is a wall-painting representing the & 
touching the throat of the 

— widow's son with one hand 
and raising the other in 
benediction; below a ا‎ 
carrying off a pig. ‘The wall- 
painting is considered by 
authorities to be not later 
than the tenth century and 
probably eighth or ninth- 
Century work. There is no- 
thing to represent a comb of 
any sort (fig. 17), 

Altogether the more one 
searches for evidence of any 
early connexion between the 
Bishop and the wool-combers 
or any branch of the textile 
trade the less one finds to 
support it. As has been 
pointed out, St. Blaise last 
wayer was offered up on 
Bette of the maimed and 
sick, and surely if he had 
been at the time of his death 
a patron of the wool-workers 
he would have offered up a 
prayer on their behalf 

Jt would seem that up to 
fhe tenth century there was 
no thought of St. Blaise as 
Jl. snauams mano us a patron of the wool trade, 
a on AD mm тт мыо Ta the: twelfth century the 
‘century (crea) fresco im the lower belief was already existent, 
‘hureh of St. Clemente, Rome. Bank- and since then it has spread 
field Museum. їп all directions, excepting 
A Ragusa, wherever the Saint 
is known. Bishop Blaise was a generally popular saint and 
patton of many trade guilds, By a misunderstanding the 
martyrdom by Hesh laceration was transferred to him, and by 
A misconeeption of the instruments used on his co-martyrs he 
became the special patron of the wool-combers. 


3.866 Row, Gent. Mag., 1773, pt. 1s 
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The Prespexr had been specially interested in the exhibition 
of textile implements to illustrate the apparatus of torture, 
His own exhibit was a book on the nature of angels, illuminated 
by a Florentine artist: a medallion showed Biagio as patron of 

ва,а town with which he appeared to be associated аз early as 
the tenth century, when St, Blaise was adopted as patron saint in 
place of SS. Sergius and Bacchus. In the great annual festival 
there were certain adjuncts showing the saint's connexion with the 
cloth-weaving trade, and he might mention that the Slav name 
of the saint also signified shepherd, In illustration of the paper 
he also exhibited some Ragusan coins, 











Mr. Woon hind found a curious group, not of dedications but 
of churches once containing images of the saint, in the heart of 
the Weald of Kent, Wills furnished evidence of henefuetions to 
lights before the image, Besides the Bishop Blaise inn at Halifax, 
he could mention others of the name at Cirencester and Exeter, 
the lutter issuing tokens showing the bishop with a book, He 
ventured to doubt: the authenticity of the dedication at Hen- 
bury, part of which place was known as Blaise hamlet, contain- 
ing a Roman camp guarding the Roman road, Foundations 
found within it early fn the eighteenth century wero erroneously 
regarded ax those of a chapel, and there was now a St, Blaise 
castle on the supposed site of St. Blaise’ chapel. "Tho true ex- 
planation was probably to be found in the fact that there was 
once a bishop of Worcester of the name) belonging to n Glou- 
cestershire family; and there way a Blaise bailey on the other 
side of the Severn, 











Mr, Nix suggested that the Kentish group mentioned 
might bo accounted for by a situation on an doal trade-tonte, 
and the saint was invoked to bless the ventures of wool-traders, 
Some of the English cathedrals had chapels of St, Blaise, and he 
understood there was one at Canterbury. 


Mr. Barrow exhibited and described a token issued in 1791 
by an ancestor of his own, by name Richard Paley, who died 
1808. It bore the arms and crest of the borough of Leeds, with 
the words reps HALFPENNY and the date. On the reverse was 
a figure of Bishop Blaise with mitre and vestments ; in his right 
band a wool-comb or perhaps a weaver's comb, and in his left 
a book and crozier, a sheep standing at bis feet. "The legend 
was: Aurın Nosru.x CONDITOR, and on the squared edge, PAYABLE 
‘xT THE WAREHOUSE OF RICHARD PALEY. 


? William of Blois or Bleys (1218-90). 
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‘Mr. Doncax stated there were at least thirteen places in West. 
Kent where there had existed images or altars in the saint's 
honour, and there were many more in nearly every county. 


Mr. Jouxsrox had concluded that one of the implements shown 
con the screen was a flesh-hook, as used by cooks in all 
it was well adapted also for torture. It was represented 
Cædmon’s paraphrase? and in a wall-painting of St. Bl 
Kingston-on-Thames, in the south transept of thé chureb, dat 
from the early fourteenth century. 












Sir Launexce Gous inquired whether there was any cons 
mexion between the primitive cults attributed to St. Blaise and 
‘the later history of the saint. He was persuaded there was none, 
but if animals were associated with the cult at an early date, why 
should they have been dropped later? 





Mr. Lwe Rori replied that his list did not pretend to be 
exhaustive, and Henbury was certainly an instance that should 
be withdrawn. He had been informed at the British Museum 
that the hook as a Roman instrument of torture was no longer 
supposed to be identical with the domestic felvhook. Tu 
Bankfield Museum, Halifax, there was a collection of tokens 
connected with St, Blaise, dating from the eighteenth century. 





"Thanks were ordered to be returned for these exbibitions 
and communications, 





‘Tavaspay, 10th Duceunen, 1914, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, ERS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From the Auth. "The genesis of banking in Halifax, with side lights. 
ше машы By Log ats ior fletu вй 
From the Author:—Chaplans of Winchester College, 1417-1842. By 
Md dui Ферара о 
From the Rev. A. G. Tweedie — 
1. Guide book to the Abbey Church of Selby. 8vo. Selby, 1908. 
BB coterie eee МС Mer. 








+ avehaclogia, xxiv, pl. Ix 
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Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on ‘Thursday, January 14, 1915, and the list of the 
candidates to be put to the ballot was read. 






Lawnexcr, Weaver, S.A, read a paper on the com- 
lete building accounts of the City churches (parochial) designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, which will be printed in rthazologia, 


‘The paper described the complete priced bills of quantities, 
aud dt ever giving the names of all the tradesmen 
employed on Wrens City churches; the accounts of the 
“tabernacles” or temporary churches set up after the Fire; and 
the general accounts showing disbursements for Wren's office 
expenses, cle. ‘They were included in three large manuscript 
volumes which had been lost si ce 1795, In that year 
Christopher Wren, the son of the architect, gave instructions 
for their preservation at St. Paul's Cathedral, but not long after- 
wards they eune into the hands of a bookseller who sold them 
to Bishop Rawlinson, "hey had since reposed peacefully in the 
Bodleian Library, and attention had now for the first time been 
directed to their contents. They made it possible to identify 
the workmanship of all the City churches, and the rates of pny- 
ment for every kind of craftsmanship. They introduced the 
student also to many of the assistants who worked with Wren, 
and altogether threw a flood of light on the building practice of 
his time. 


Mr. Botox thought the accounts would clear up many points 
in connexion with the churches built by Wren. He had once 
heard a Dutchman describe the plaster-work of St. Stephen's, 
Walbrook, as ‘dirty’, the execution about the frieze being very 
curious; and that showed some inequality in Wren's work. One 
sometimes heard his work spoken of ax if the surveyor were 
responsible for every detail. His work on St Pauls was unsur 
passed, such as the oak screen facing the choir aisles, Elsewhere 
the work was done by contractors who relied on his sketches 
and did their best. Wren’s severity at St. Paul's had to be 
relaxed in dealing with so much building elsewhere. The omis- 
sion of Grinling Gibbonss name was explained by the fact that 
the Commissioners would not pay for fancy work, He admired 
the style of the Parentalia and regretted its incompleteness. 
To multiply the charges by five to get t value was an 

tion : since 1852 prices had only doubled, and it would 
be more correct to multiply by three. The tabernacles were 
temporary roofing over ruins, and Wren was fully justified in 
his preference for lead. 
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Mr. Cnacn. observed that the last week had added much to 
one's knowledge of Wren. Mr. Halley's paper in the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 5th December, 1914, 
was most valuable, and he himself had brought a collection of 

pers connected with the contract costs of Greenwich Hospital. 
Flirty documents were all that remained of a Jage series ordered 
to be destroyed on the removal of the civil administration to 
new quarters about 1840, and his father had asked permission 
to save a few of them, now exhibited. It should be noted that 
many of the same names occured in those papers of 1696 and in 
the lists of those employed at St. Paul's many years before. ‘The 
contracts included a namber of trades, and one individual was 
bucket-maker and jack-maker to His Majesty's family at White- 
hall. Ia 1696 John Vanbrugh would have been thirty years of 

and in the next year his first play was produced: it was 
possible that William Vanbrugh, who was connected with 
Greenwich Hospital, was the father of John.! 





‘Mr. Wetcu said there were documents in the possession of the 
parishes themselves that threw light on the rebuilding and repair 
of the City churches, Dr. Freshfield had at his own expense put 
into print the books of three parishes, and there was a large 
collection at the Guildhall, as more than half the number had 
agreed to deposit their records in that library, where they could 
be consulted. ‘The parishes received much help from the coal 
dues, but had to meet heavy expenses, and he was surprised that 
‘Ween could give personal attention to each church. ‘The surveyor 
was often called upon for advice, and, in spite of numberles 
invitations to dinner, lived to the age of ninety. Sir Robert 
Vyner vas probably employed as baer, to provide money tem- 
porarily. Wren was also credited with rebuilding the City halls, 
such as the Pewterers, but that was false history. 


Lord Crawrozp suspected the accuracy of accounts given 
down to a halfpenny or farthing, and remarked that forty-nine 
churches and two monuments cost one-third as much as St. Paul's, 
Many of the churches were built on a very large scale, and all 
appeared to him to be marvellous buildings. If the figures had 
to be multiplied by five, St. Paul’s would work out at three and 
three-quarter millions. 

‘Mr. Waatisy said it was impossible to decide bet 
and three Himes the amount. the present adus, ur el ente 
allowances and separate calculations had to be made, but he 
‘thought it was nearer five than three, 

+ The Dict, Nat. Biog. states that they were cousins, 
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Mr, Nonuax joined in congratulating the author of the paper, 
and thought the accounts would be specially valuable to: the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, With regard to 
Grinling Gibbons he could only say that some of the carving in 
the City churches was of a high order. St. Mary Aldermary and 
St. Mary Woolnoth were only repaired by Wren, the former in 
a quasi-Gothic style, the lower part of the tower being medieval 
and the body of the church Wrenn, Sir Robert Vyner lived next 
door to St. Mary Woolnoth, and would naturally be asked to 
assist in the accounts, As the author no doubt knew, the total 
costs had been published in Brayley's Londiniana, perhaps taken 
from the pyramid, Some of the parish accounts were mislaid or 
in bad condition: he had looked up a few and found that supple- 
mentary payments bad been made to Wren, The accounts of 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, showed that in February, 1672-8 Wren 
and his lady were presented with a silk purse of twenty guineas, and 
his surveyor with five guineas, "The parish of St. Mary Abchureh 
had thought of repairing their church, but were advised by Wren 
to build a tabernacle : it was finally decided to build on the site 
of St. Lawrence Pountney, the two parishes having been united. 
In almost all the churches there was a suggestion of something 
шейит, the ground-plan being аап century and never 
quadrilateral. "The majority were out of the square, an im 

tion that could not be debited to Wren, who had to use the old 
foundations, ‘The glass quarries exhibited came from the centre 
of the tower foundation at St. Michael's Wood Street, and the 
tiles from an encaustic floor at St, Michael's Bassinhaw. A list 
‘of medieval remains incorporated in Wren's churches had been 
published by б. H. Bitch, and was complete for his time, 











Mr. Goren contributed the following note on the paper: 

On the subject of Wren and his work I ami in the position 
of one who is better fitted to receive than to impart information, 
and Mr. Weaver's paper is an important contribution to our 
knowledge which, personally, I welcome very warmly. I trust 
that it will appear in Archacologia, together with transcripts 
from the accounts as full as practicable. 

The points which particularly strike me are : 

1. The inference “rom the mall amount of draving-pa 
used that no greet number of detail drawings vere made. This 
confirms the opinion which I have formed from a study of the 
Arawings of Inigo Jones and Webb, that craftsmen at this period 
were still supplying their own designs, and that the function of 
‘the architect was still rather to bring their details into harmony 
with his general design than to invent the details himself, 

Tn connexion with this point it would be interesting to trace 
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Wren’s influence on such detail, and to discover whether buildings 
which display the kind of detail which one associates with Wren 
are or are not likely to have owed anything to his invention. 

2. The purchase of a *Booke on Vitruvius’ for the use of 
the office. This shows that designers had recourse to printed 
books in aid of their own inspirations, and that at this period 
they drew upon ancient sources, whereas some thirty or forty 

years later they drew largely upon the published designs of 
jones and Webb, which were not given to the world until the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

8. ‘The English names of the craftsmen employed by Wren. 
This confirms the opinion I have long held—led thereto by 
building accounts of the time of Elizabeth and James—that 
the craftsmen who executed foreign-looking work were for the 
most part English, and that the actual work done in England 
by foreigners was comparatively small in amount, The only 
name with a foreign sound about it which is mentioned by 
Mr. Weaver is Heisenbuttell, who provided a model for the 
spire or tower of Christ Church, 

Another point in this connexion i that Grinling Gibbons was 
not the only skilful carver of the time, a fact which one had 
already realized from the work at Chatsworth, which has generally 
been attributed to Gibbons, but was in fact executed by a Derby- 
shire man, 

One small matter, not strictly germane to the subject of 
‘Wren's work, may still, perhaps, be of interest to antiquaries, 
and that is’ how the’ word ‘meticulous’, which, I believe 
originally meant ‘timid’—or at any rate something allied to 
‘fear has come to be used in the present day (largely by 
Journalists) as meaning ‘ minute” or ‘painstaking’. 





‘Mr, Weaver replied that the Greenwich accounts were esti- 
mates, or rather proposals, He had been through the parish 
aecounts with the librarian at the Guildhall, but had found 
nothing to equal the Bodleian volumes. "The costs of St. Paul's 
were exaggerated by the inclusion of all the ornamental work ; 
and he thought a transcript of all the parish accounts should be. 
made, and deposited at the Guildhall. The small amount of 
drawing-paper provided did not in his opinion imply that the 
m drawings were scanty. Many pieces of work were done 
entirely in the shop. ‘The craftsmen named in the accounts were 
‘the masters, not the actual workmen. 


P. M. Jonystox, Esq, FS.A., exhibited three quarries of 
painted glass from Tonge Church, Kent, on which were depicted 
a naked inan blowing up a fire with a pair of bellows, a man 
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in civil costume with a badge in his hat somewhat resenting 
a ragged staff, and a bird, possibly an eagle, being ridden by 
a dove. He was inclined to date them to the early part of the 
fifteenth century, 





Mr. Peras thought the quarries Inter than was suggest 
they were very common in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
“The costume might also be sixteenth century, and he saw no 
reason for considering it earlier, 


Mr. Bannon thought the latest posible date was about 1460, 
and could not agree that the ragged staff was represented in the 
front of the hat. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 





‘Tuvnspay, 17th Decxomen, 1914, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author:—Dedications and patron saints of English churches. 
By Francis Bond. 8vo, Oxford, 1914. 

Brom the Author :—Tho lien of Narsai of Nisibis in tho 
‘fifth contury. By Rov. , F.S.A. Bvo, Exeter, 1914. 


From the Author :—Anglo-Saxon church architecture in Sussex. Ву 
Colonel H. L. Jessop. vo. Winchester, oto., 1014. 
From Harold Sands, Esq., F.S.A,i— 
1. Tho architecture of the churches of Denmark, By Major Alfred 
Heales. vo. London, 1892. 
2. The Royal Navy. A history from the earliest times o the present. 
By W. L. Clowes. 7 vols, 9vo. London, 1897-1900. 








William Mangles TAnson, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on "Thursday, 14th January, 1915, and the list of the 
candidates to be put to the ballot was again read. 1 


Groncx Jarrxav, Esq, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Cyprus, 
communicated a paper on Rock-cutting and Tomb Architecture 
in Cyprus, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 

von. ххуп x 
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The paper dealt with first the quarries and quarry tools of 
ancient Cyprus, and showed that similar tooling and methods of 
work were adopted in the rock-cut tombs. ‘Ihe tombs considered 

i) caves and chambers of the Bronze Age; (i 
Phoenician rock-hewn chambers and built tombs; (i 
Roman built tombs and rock-hewn ‘kokkim?; and (iv) Byzan- 
tine rock-hewn chambers, which were frequently situated in 
quarries. Examples of these various tombs were the corbel- 
vaulted tomb at Larnaca ; the tomb at Yamassos, with carpentry 
imitated in stone; the tomb at New Paphos, with Dorie façades; 
the ‘Annunciation Chapel’ at Larnaca: the ‘Prison of St. Catha- 
rine? near Famagusta; and the rock-hewn chapel of Acheiro- 
Poieton at Lamponsa. 


Professor J. L. Mraxs, M.A, F.S.A, read a note on the 
«Prison of St. Catharine” at Salamis, Cyprus, which will be 
printed in Archaeologia. 

“The Prison of St. Catharine’ was an ancient-built tomb, 
partly below ground, with barrel-vaulted chamber, lateral door- 
way with stone portcullis, and side chamber cut in one block of 
stone, and roofed with another, Ohnefalach-Richtar’s publication 

* imthe Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, was now supplemented by 
observations and trenching in 1918. The descent to the doorwa) 
had been cleared and protected; the modem entrance through 
a breach in the north wall had been freed from obstructions ; 
and some architectural features had been revealed by dissection 
of the surface soil. ‘The profile of the lower part of the su 
structure had been recovered. The date of the monument iras 
still not certain, but the probability was increasing that it was 
not early, and the two rock-hewn chamber-tombs immediately 
adjacent were certainly late Roman, 








Mr. Warrêns enjoyed Ње disti ig seen the 
Prison of St, Catharine, but his vst had been hurled and his 
recollections were vague in consequence. Hiscolleague Mr, Arthur 
Smith had in 1896 excavated the tumulus of St. Catharine, but 
its connexion or identity with the prison was problematic. Оп 
that occasion a terracotta vase with a Cypriote inscription 
painted on it was found in the structure, and the conclusion was. 
ibat the prison wes contemporary with it, No explanation of 
the name had, bosu provided, but he suggested there asa legend 
connected with the site... 


Profesor Mis aid e excavations of 1806 had given rise 
to many problems, the Report stating, for instance, 
= that the tumulus-was close to St. Catharine's eee but nobody 
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called it the tumulus of the saint, and the plan showed that a 
different tumulus had been excavated.' ‘There was no clear 
account of the present name, and it might possibly be due to 
nothing but the discovery of à wheel. 


‘The Cuamavan described Cyprus as one of the most picturesque 
islands of the Mediterranean, and of peculiar interest to Britons 
at the present time as a recent addition to the empire. In the 

iest days it stood in a peculiar relation to the Mediterranean 
ition, and played a useful part in medieval times. The 
iod dealt with in the paper—near the beginning of the 
'hristian era—was the least appreciated of any in its history. 
He felt inclined to agree with Professor Myres's dating of the 
site, but it had been arrived at solely by a process of elimination, 
Ad he lev of no other to which it ould belong, there bein 
‘a marked absence of inscriptions or anything else of chronologic 
significance. 








Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications, 


‘Launspay, 14th Janvany, 1915, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt, F.R.S, 
‘President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author i—Hadham Hall and the manor of Bawdes alias Hadhani 








in the county of Hertfordshire. By William Minet, M.A., 


Parva i: 
F.S.A. Privately printed. 8vo. mp. 1014. 
From H. W. Lewer, Esq., F.S.A. 
П. Studies in ancient history, first and second series. By J. P. 
need i D mim IT aa 
LT kaiket by Douglas McLennan. vo. London, 1885, 
From Harold Sands, Baq., F.S.A.:—A history of the machine-wrongbt 
a a a ts 








‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no papers were read. ч 


4 Biecavations in Cyprus (Brit. Mus.), frontispiece. 
Eg 
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L. A. Lawazxcr, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a collection of appli- 
ances for weighing coins, 


H. Cuaeron Suiza, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a mechanical 
toy in the form of a tortoise; South German work of the seven- 
teenth century, the property of Lady Murray. 


‘The body is formed of the natural shell of a tortoise, and the 
head and legs of gilt bronze, finely modelled. On its back is 
a seated figure of a merman, also of gilt. bronze, with a trident. 
"The object is fitted with elaborate mechanism, and when wound. 
up moves slowly along the ground on wheels, the head and l 
imitating in a remarkable way the action of a tortoise, while the 
merman nods his head and strikes the tortoise with his trident, 
‘The merman had originally a head-covering, which is now lost, 

Height, 6h in. ; length, 53 in.; width, 54 in, 

Many of the German princes of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries possessed cabinets of curiosities contain- 
ing similar combinations of the natural and artificial in the form 
of mounted ostrich-eggs, shells, and other objects. A clockwork 
tortoisecorresponding tothat exhibited, stated todatefrom thetime 
of the Emperor Rudolph II (1552-1612), is in the Hof- Museum, 
Vienna, A variety of other mechanical figures, mainly the work 
ofthe clock and horological instrument makers of Sout? Germany, 
and especially Nuremberg, which has always been famous for toys, 
are preserved in the Imperial collections at Vienna, tho Green 
Vaults, Dresden, the Treasury at Munich, the Industrial Museum, 
Berlin, and at Gotha and Stockholm, 


Jors Burson, Beg, F.S.A. one of the Local Secretaries for 
Yorkshire, the following report on the damage to 
Whitby Abbey caused by the German bombardment of 
16th December, 1914 : 


‘The west end of the nave has suffered most. ‘This is the 
latest part of the church, dating from the early years of the 
fourteenth century, and its condition before the bombardment 
was as follows (fg. 1). The lower part of the west wall of the 
nave itself was standing up to the level of the sill of the great west 
window; the west doorway was complete, ut its central 
column: aud part of its tympanum; and on each side of the 
doorway, on the inner side of the wall, was a wall-arcede of 
similar character to those of the nave aisles of York Minster 
and the west end of Howden church, "The western respond pier 
of the north arcade of the nave remained its full height, with 
its capitals and the springing of the arcade arch, and behind 
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was a newel-stair. The north jamb of the great west 
window remained its full height up to the springing, attached 
to the wall and buttress. containing the stair. The west wall of 
the north aisle was fairly complete to its full height, except 
that the window had lost part of its tracery, which, like the 
grent west window of the nave, was an insertion of the fifteenth. 
century. 

"Ihe arch of the west doorway and the walling above it have 
been destroyed. "The wall-arcades on either side of the doorway 
have collapsed, leaving the rubble core of the wall—except 
a small fragment at cach end, north and south, The north 
jamb of the great west window has fallen, with the whole of the 
‘eastern half of the stair, down to below the capitals of the 
respond pier. ‘The south half of the inner arch of the west 
window of the north aisle has fallen, and what remained of its 
tracery has been dislocated. Much of the north face of the but- 
tress in line with the west wall of the aisle has been stripped off 
(figs, 2 and 8), 

Eisowhere the church has sufered some leser injuries, The 
gabie-end of the north transept is fanked by turrets rising from 

it buttresses; on the eastern of these, the uj arcade has 
Jost one of its arches and small gables, and one of the gables of 
the lower arcade has lost its apex stone; the wall around the 
eastern angle of the buttress at the latter level shows signs of 
haying been struck and some surface damage, and the. blow 
seems to have brought down two arch stones from the north 
side of the bay of the east clearstory of the transept next the 
crossing. One of the main piers of the north arcade of the 
‘choir, the fourth from the east end, has been struck, and the 
capitals of two of its shafts on its north-east side have been 
shattered, Otherwise the beautiful choir has fortunately alin 
entirely escaped injury. i 

‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 p.m,, when 
‘the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society: 


Henry Balfour, Esq., M.A., proposed by the Council, honoris 


саша. 
William Austin, Esq. 

‘Thomas Arthur Acton, Esq. 
Clement Oswald Skilbeck, Esq. 
Percival Davis Griffiths, Esq. 

Roger Charles Anderson, Esq., M.A. 
Sir Robert Stodart Lorimer, Kt. 
James Berry, Esq, F.R.CS. 
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‘Taunspay, 21st Janvany, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kat, D.Litt, ERS, 
President, in the Chair. 


"The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—The Bellamies of Uxendon. Dy Rev. W. D. Bushell, 
TA. Bvo. Cambridge, 1914. 

From G, MeN. Rushforth Bag, F, 
and church, Gloucosteraki 

From W, H. Quarrell, Esq., F.S.A. :—Engraved portrait of Rev. Francis 
Peck, F.S.A. 









-The history of Kempley manor 
By St Clair Baddeley. io. np. 


‘The following were admitted Fellows : 


Henry Balfour, Esq., М.А. 
Clement Oswald Skilbeck, Esq. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the Editors of The Athenaeum, 
‘The Builder, Notes and Queries, and Country Life for the gift of 
their publications during the past year. 


Wırzsase Paex, Exg., FS.A., read a paper on the Churches of 

the Domesday Survey, which will be printed in Archacolagia. 
2. One of the principal difficulties in the study of the entries 
zelating to churches in the Domesday Survey was the omission 
‘of certain churches known to bave existed in 1086, ‘The majority 
‘of such churches, it would be found on examination, belonged to 
religious houses which apparently served them, and had either 
foanded them without endowment or appropriated their endow- 
‚ments. 

‘The entries in the Domesday Book for the western counties of 
‘Wessex were not placed under hundreds, but a reconstruction 
inder hundreds showed that the ministration of the church was 
‘organized from small minsters or manorial churches at hundred 
manors and boroughs, or from the great religious houses... In 
Hatıpsine and the counties eastward, the hund 
though still traceable, became obscured by the increasing number 
of manorial churches. ‘The hundredal system for ecclesiastical 
purposes could not be identified north of the Thames, though an 
‘organization from boroughs and other. administrative centres 
was found. 

In Essex there was evidence of few minsters, but many manorial 
churches. In East Anglia very different ecclesiastical conditions 
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prevailed from those in Wessex. The Danes bad probabl 
obliterated all organized Christianity, so that when the Bishopric 
of Elmham was refounded in the latter half of the tenth century 
an entirely new organization was adopted. ‘Traces of minsters 
at administrative centres could be found, but manorial or parish 
churches quickly spread, so that the number of them recorded 
in Domesday exceeded. that of any other district. Churches 
were frequently entered on the lands of groups of freemen and 
others, and were presumably built and endowed by them or their 
ancestors and by combinations of such groups. It was possible 
also that freemen of adjoining vills combined to found and endow 
churches. 

In the north of Danish Mercia and north-west of English 
‘Mercia, minsters at administrative centres were still fairly 
numerous, but in the southern parts of these districts they were 
becoming’ overshadowed by manorial churches. Occasionally 
priests at the great manors of the Danelaw were found apparently 
ministering to their numerous members and berewicks. Cam- 
bridge, Bedford, Buckingham, Oxford, and western Hertford 
formed a group of counties in which, for some reason, churches 
were very sparsely entered. In Yorkshire, there were the minsters 
at York, Beverley, and Ripon; otherwise the ministration was by 
manorial churches. 

By a reconstruction of the Domesday entries under the tenants. 
of the time of Edward the Confessor, it could be shown that in 
many instances the references to churches and priests occurred 
only at one holding of a tenant, and that this was his place of 
residence. ‘This might give a reason why in certain types of 
settlements the church still adjoins the manor house. 





Bishop Bnowxr thought that as the Domesday Survey was 
concerned with taxation, only those churches would be mentioned 
that had endowments or took fees, and possibly fees were taken 
only by one church in the hundred. It did not follow that 
a chush was erected near every cross that was mentioned: the 
cross marked the spot where the priest attended periodically, 
and he might have taken over the land in the name of the saint 
nearest the date of his visit in the calendar. There would be 
burials round the cross, and in building a church subsequently, 
care would be taken mot to disturb the cross or the tombs of 
friends: hence if there were stones observed north of the cross 
one might conclude a church once stood there. Ifa church had 
‘ever been erected in connexion with the cross it would have been 
on the north side, If no cross had existed near a church, 
the building would be in the middle of the churchyard, with 
burials all round it; but the existence of a cross connected with. 
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a saint could not be taken as proof that a church ever existed 
on the spot. 


Mr. W. A. Lisosar inquired who received the tithes in cases 
where there was no church in existence and no reason to suppose 
there was one at the time of the Survey? If the tithes belonged 
to the minster church, what was the procedure, and could it be 
inferred that there was no church in the manor in cases where 
the tithes were granted at the Conquest to a foreign abbey? 
Payment of tithes was universal probably three centuries before 
the Conquest ; and it would be interesting to know how far the 
entries of Domesday and the existence of churches could be com- 
bined with our knowledge of tithes and their receivers, Perhay 
Mr. Page had some information in print or otherwise available 
on this point, 


Mr. Cnace said crosses certainly existed in places where there 
was no church; for instance, St. Willibrord in the eighth century, 
embarking at Southampton, passed various crosses marking places 
for prayer, and in Cornwall grat many crosses were connected 
with churches, but numbers also existed away from any village 
and in isolated places on the moors. 





‘Mr. C. Jouxsow asked if the author had devoted any attention 
to the parochial system in Ireland. ‘There were certain analo- 
gies, for example in the list of benefices it was observed that the 
number of rectories was extremely small in comparison with 
vicarages; and there was reason to think that im very la 
districts where there were no settlements by the English the 
‘ecclesiastical organization was by septs, and the priest developed 
into the rector. In the papal registers one could find that the 
rectory was shouldered out by the vicarages that arose under it, 
and the rector was reduced to something like a lay personage, 
with no ecclesiastical duties whatever. 





Mr. Barros did not quite grasp the thesis, but took it that 
‘the church organization was based on the hundred, and that the 
hundred was served by minsters. In that case he thought the 
author had imported into these early times a sense of organiza- 
tion that belonged to a later day. ‘The question was, what had 
the church ad á organization to'da with the занае на. 
him a new idea that the church organization coalesced with the 
hundred at any point. There seemed to him to be a much 
simpler explanation apart from any theory. The East Anglian 
returns for the pı of Domesday were much fuller than 
those for any other distinte. The commissione were directed 
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among other matters to inquire about the church, but none of 
those returns still existed. “They were sent into the Chancery 
where clerks compiled the Domesday book from them, leaving 
out all that did not seem material to the main object, which 
was fiscal not cadastral. For some curious reason the clerks 
who wrote up East Anglia inserted answers to questions that 
were omitted in other parts; hence it was not safe to assume 
that pigs did not exist elsewhere because they were not men- 
tioned as they were in the East Anglian record. ‘The simple 
explanation was that if a church did not answer any fiscal purpose, 
no mention was made of it in Domesday, though it might be 
endowed in various ways other than inland. In many cases the 
church actually belonged to a monastic house; but it did not 
follow because a church was served from a monastic house, that 
the land belonged to that house. 


Mr. Leacu thought the paper most illuminating. He had 
himself come to the conclusion that many minster churches, 
especially north of the Thames, were due to deliberate organiza- 
tion, ‘The system was begun by Alfred notably at Oxford, where 
there were two collegiate churches; and continued by his 
children Edward the Elder and Athelfled, and his grandson 
JEthelstan. In the Saxon Chronicle’s accounts of the recovery 
of the Danelaw, the Mercian version ignored the work of Edward 
and the West Saxon version ignored that of AEthelfled, the Lad 
of the Mercians. But from 907, when the Ledy ‘renewed’ 
Chester, where there were two collegiate churches or minsters, 
there was a long list given of boroughs built by her at Bridge- 
north, Shrewsbury, ‘Tamworth, Stafford, Warwick, Derby, 
Leicester, and other places; while Edward built Bedford, Stam- 
ford, Buckingham, Nottingham, and others. At nearly all 
these places there was evidence in Domesday or elsewhere of 
collegiate churches. Mr. Leach's interest in collecting them was 
because of the ancient grammar schools which were found to 
have existed in those z grammar school being an esential, 
or at all events an almost inseparable accident, of a collegiate 
church. With regard to Leicester, though no collegiate church 
seemed to'be mentioned in Domesday, there was evidence of 
St, Mary's in the castle being collegiate and being plundered of 
its possessions in the twelfth century for the benefit of the 
Augustinian priory of St. Mary de Pratis. Edward and Æthel- 
fied seemed to have built the boroughs on a deliberate system 
quered country against the Danes, while pacify- 
ag them through the agency of the minster 
^ ing by arts what they achieved by arms; 
educating the heathen when they had subdued them’. This 
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policy appeared to be indicated by the later coins of Edward 
he Biden some of which displayed the west front of a great 
church in two stories, with round arches; and others gave a side 
view of a church and a dove with an olive branch. Mr. Leach 
bad not found any specific account of any foundation of minsters 
at these places by Edward and Athelfled. But Edward» son 
and successor, Athelstan, was definitely alleged to have been the 
founder of minsters at places in the north and west to which he 
extended his conquests; e.g. at Beverley, Ripon, and Durham in 
the north, Malmesbury and Gloucester in the west, ‘Their estab 
lishment followed a common form, the usual number of ‘mynster 
prestes’, as they were called in Aithelstan’s (fictitious) rhyming 
charter at Beverley, or clerks or canons, being seven, as at 
Beverley, Ripon, and in the cathedrals of York and Lichfield, 
where they were called Culdees; probably from the number of 
the seven churches of Asia and the seven golden candlesticks, 
Like the canons of the cathedrals the minster priests went out 
as missioners among the scanty population, ministering tho 
sacraments and holding services ; probably at fixed places, which 
afterwards became tho prebendal churches. Mr, Page's frets as 
to the large number of these minsters formed a real discovery ; 
which was particularly important in respect of the question of 
the work of the monasteries, as it strengthened the view that it 
‘was the secular clergy in the minsters, not, the monks confined 
in their monasteries saving their own souls, who did the real 
ork of chrstiniring the heathen and teging to sayo the soul 
of others, and at all events spreading civilization and education, 


‘Mr. Pack replied that he had only had time to rend about 
‘one-third of the paper, and much evidence had consequently been 
‘suppressed, He had throughout dealt with the conditions of 
the Domesday period; and when he said there was only one 
church in a hundred, be meant that only one vas mentioned in 
Domesday. “The question of tithes he had left untouched, and 
sould only refer to Lord Selborne’s work ; tithes were paid to 
whomsoever the lord allotted them. He had likewise omitted the 
‘architectural material, and could not say whether there had been 
parallel organization in Ireland, His claim was that there 
‘was a hundredal church-system for Wessex: the conditions in 
East Anglia vere quite diferent, There was no mention in 
Domesday of a minster at Leicester, 


W. R. L. Lowe, Esq., read the following paper on the Histor 
ors Legend of Bi : сЕ k 


In England there are aj ently only two places called after 
St. Alban, namely; tho wellkmown city in Mertkädakire ead 
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St. Alban’s Mount in Herefordshire; while less than a dozen 
pre-Reformation churches, are dedicated to his honour? In 

nce, on the other hand, there are more than twenty towns 
and villages taking their names from our protomartyr saint, and 


. many ancient churches ave dedicated to him. Ihave endeavoured 


to ascertain under what circumstances this has occurred, and 
how and where the Romano-British legend survived the over- 
throw of civilization and Christianity by the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion, 

he nubem on the accompanying map of Francs (fg. 1) 
indicate the number of places called St. Alban in each depart- 
ment, In Brittany we might have expected to find traces of 
5 Romano-British legend in consequence of the migrations from 
this country in the th and sixth centuries but there ia here 
only one town named from St. Alban. and a few churches dedi- 
cated to his honour, ‘The Breton town of St. Alban is near 
St. Brieuc, which was called after an emigrant from Britain who 
crossed the Channel towards the end of the fifth century. One 
of the churches dedicated to St, Alban is at Elven near Vannes, 
and, according to information received from the curé, there is 
a local tradition that the legend of St. Alban was ‘taken to 
Brittany by the British refugees of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
‘Bho aird supplied a copy of the proper lection for St, Alban 
day in the diocesan breviary at Vannes, which is an abbrevia- 
tion of the legend s given by Bede, and is remarkable in that ib 
contains no allusion to miracles, 

Most of the saints after whom places in Brittany are called 
wore founders of the churches dedicated to them, a in Wales 
and Cornwall." 

Taking the other towns called St. Alban from north to south 
along the Saône and Rhône, we find one St. Alban in the dey 
ment of Saöne-ot-Loire, one in Ain, опе in Loire, one in Rhön 
three in Ardèche, four in Isère, and one in Gard.’ Branching 
castwards from this route towards Mont-Cenis, we find six in the 
department of Savoy, which is the southern half of the ancient 
duchy of that name, besides a town called Albens and a village 
called Albanne, where the churches have been dedicated to 
St. Alban of Britain from time immemorial. On the Gironde 
Toute we have one St. Alban in Haute-Garonne, one in Tarn, 
and one in Loire. "he Saóne-Rhóne route was undoubtedly 
the rond from this country to the Mediterranean and Italy in 
the days of the Roman Empire, while the Gironde route, on which 














2 St. Alban's Head is thought to be a corruption of St. Aldhelm’s Head. 
+ Miss Arnold-Forster, Studies in Church Dedications. 
* Тек nome des saints bretons, par Professeur Loth, passim. 
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are eh ‘a few places called St. Alban, was one of the routes from 
Treland. 


T do not think it is surprising that the legend should spread 
along the much-frequented roed fom Britain to Marseilles and 
Italy. The story of a man who sacrifices life to save another 
has been popular in all ages. 

Only three of the places called St, Alban are north of the part 





Fig. 2. MIR PATRONYNIO VILIAGK-NAMNS IN PRANOR. 


of the Rhône which runs westward from the Lake of Geneva to 
its junction with the Saône, all the other places being south and 
west of the region where the barbarians changed the place-names, 
as will be scen by the accompanying map? (fg. 2). So far as 
T have been able to ascertain, it is unknown when the name of 
St. Alban was first given to places in France, but it was earlier 
than the eighth century, and probably has survived from the days 
of the Roman Empire. 

Fig. 8 shovs a map of the district wher the name of St- Alban 
occurs most frequently. This district measures about 200 kilo- 
metres from east to west, from a little west of the Great 
St. Bernard to Roanne, and 150 kilometres north to south, from 


Reproduced (by permission) from Isaac Taylor, Words and Place, 
p.96. 
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Geneva to a little south of the Mont-Cenis tunnel, and contains 
fourteen places called after St. Alban, including the above- 
mentioned Albens and Albanne. It may be, however, that 
St. Albin de Vaulserre is called after St. Albinus of Angers, as 
the fète day, according to Bottius’ Annual, corresponds with 
St. Albinus day, viz Ist March. There is, as is well known, 
a legend of another St. Alban, who is said to have been mart 

at Mayence about a century later than our saint, whose fame 
might have spread to Savoy if not further west. I have, however, 
satisfied myself that itis our St. Alban who is honoured in France, 
by reference to diocesan breviaries containing special lections for 
St, Alban’s day, by corresponding with the clergy in places called 
St. Alban, and by visiting some of the parishes in Savoy which 
bear the name of our saint. 

As to the evidence of the breviaries, I have referred to many 
in the British Museum, but the great majority of them do not 
even mention St. Alban in the Calendar. I have, however, 
found a breviary of the diocese of Geneva, dated 1520, which 
contains a short lection for the feast of St. Alban of Verulam 
and his companions. At that date part of Savoy, now in the 
diocese of Chambéry, was included in the diocese of Geneva, 
which ceased to exist at.the time of the Reformation. I have 
been unable to refer to the diocesan breviary of Viviers herein- 
after mentioned, as it is not in the British Museum, As one 
would naturally expect, there is a proper lection for St. Alban's 
day in the diocesan breviary of Auxerre, where Germanus was 
bishop. "This contains an account of the martyrdom and of the 
visit of Germanus to the tomb of St. Alban, which, according 
to a foot-note, is copied from Bede and Constantius. 

My principal reason for wishing to bring this matter before 
the Society of Antiquaries is to put on record the information 
obtained from various correspondents, the most important com- 
munication being one from Professor Burlet of La Motte Servolex, 
near Chambéry. He stated that St. Severus of Vienne (a friend 
of Germanus, though not identical with the Severus who 
accompanied him to Britain) dedicated a church to St. Alban 

enne; he also gave me the earliest dates at which he has 
found mention of the parishes in Savoy called St. Alban, 
namely, St. Alban Leysse 1284, St. Alban de Montbel 1142, 
St. Alban des Villards 1822, and St. Alban Hurtigres in the 
fourteenth century. He believes, however, that these places had. 
been so called for a long time before these dates, and. mentions. 
а local legend that the cult of St. Alban was introduced into 
Savoy by St. Columbanus. 

M. Bruno Laverne, curé of St. Alban de Montbel, states 
that though St. Alban, as a separate parish, only dates. from 
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1888, the commune was so called in the Middle Ages. "The 
‘same is the case at St. Alban les Eaux near Roanne, where the 
parish was formed in 1860, but there also the curé cannot 
‘account for the commune being called St. Alban from time 
immemorial. ‘This seems to point to the probability of ancient 
churches, now forgotten, having been dedicated to St. Alban. 

M. J. Suiffet, curé of St. Alban des Villards, gives as 
reasons for believing that the patron of his parish is St, Alban 
of Great Britain, that the cult of St. Alban was, according to 
local tradition, introduced by the monks from St, Columban des 
Villards, the next parish o St. Alban, where there was a 
Columban monastery, a cell of Luxueil (this agrees with the 
legend mentioned by Professor Burlet), and that although Savoy 
was at one time overran by Germans, and his parish is so near 
the Italian frontier, the legends of the German and Italian saints 
called Alban are unknown, Both Professor Burlet and M. Suiffet 
refer to the inscriptions of Vienne as authority for the dedication 
of a church to St. Alban by Severus of Vienne) and that 
authority refers back to the Martyrology of Archbishop Ado of 
Vienne in the ninth century.” 

M. Pistton, Aumönier des Frères at St. Maurice l'Exil, who 
takes the duty at St. Alban du Rhône, where there has been no 
resident priest since the disendowment, enclosed a note from 
M. Perouse, of St. Alban du Rhône, who has written a history of 
his parish. M. Perouse states that Severus of Vienne came from 
India and founded monasteries in the neighbourhood of Vienne, 
and also a chapel dedicated to St. Alban (doubtless the church 
above mentioned). I cannot, however, agree with M. Perouse 
that the St. Alban venerated in the Rhône valley was therefore 
probably an Asiatic, ‘The article on St. Severus of Vienne in 
the Dictionary of Christian Biography mentions the tradition 
that he came from India, and also his great friendship with 
St. Germanus, from whom he may have learnt to venerate our 
St, Alban. ‘The author of this article also gives Archbishop Ado 
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of Vienne as his authority. It is probable, therefore, that 
churches were dedicated to St. Alban in France before Verulam 
was taken by the Anglo-Saxons. 

Monsieur Capoulade, vicaire at St. Alban in Lozére, wrote that 
he had made researches in order to reply to my letter, but un- 
fortunately the archives were not very complete, He was sure 
that St. Alban of Great Britain was patron of the parish, as 
appeared by an extract from the diocesan breviary which he 
sent me. ‘The church, which was built in the eleventh century, 
is dedicated to St. Alban, and there was a chapel with the same 
dedication on the site long before that date. It is not known 
at what date the town was first called St. Alban, but it is so 
called in documents (actes) of the eighth century. 

In the church at St. Alban de Montbel, the east window, which 
is a small lancet almost hidden by the altar and super-altar, 
represents the martyrdom of St. Alban. The executioner is 
standing with sword uplifted ready to strike. In the background, 
beyond a river, is a little church. There is also a processional 
banner on which St. Alban is represented as a young man in 
a white garment standing with an axe and block on the ground 
to his right, and on his left is the miraculous stream gushing out 
of the rock. In the background, beyond a river, is a turret, to 
represent the city of Verulam, at the foot of mountains, similar 
to those which are seen from the churchyard across Lake 
@Aiguebclette. Y 

At St. Alban des Villards there is a mural painting at the east 
end behind the altar representing St Alben ds a soldjer standing 
on a bill, with a city nestling among mountains in the back- 
ground, as on the banner at St. Alban de Montbel. There is 
also a painting over the west door, outside, representing St. Alban 
as a knight on horseback carrying a banner. 

St. Alban des Villards is the only place where I found any 
parish records, and they do not go back further than the 
eighteenth century. lt appears from these records that the 
Batrond festival was kept on 25th June in 1778, which date is 
still given in Bottin as the patronal festival at Albanne. I sug- 
gest that the church in Savoy, having ascertained that the 25th 
was not the correct date, transferred the festival to the 21st, in 
ignorance of the fact that that is the date of the festival of 
St. Alban at Mayence. There is a note by the last'curé that he 
had satisfied himself that the patron was St. Alban of England, 
and therefore the 28nd was the correct date. It is recorded that 
{in 1884 the authorities decided that the church should be rebuilt, 
as it was in a dilapidated condition and was partially buried, so. 

1 The originals of the letters quoted are now in the Hertfordshire County 
Museum, St. Albans. 
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hat jt was necessary to go down steps to reach the door. ‘The 
old church is stated to have been in the Gothic style'and appears 
to have been very ancient, M. Suiffet told me that apparently 
medieval travellers from England to Italy via Savoy passed 
hrough four villages called after the British protomartyr between 
Chambéry and the Italian frontier. The present road and rail- 
way to Mont-Cenis run up the valley of the Ae, which is a gradual 
ascent, but, according to M. Suilfét, previous to the tenth or 
eleventh century this valley was impassable in consequence of 
chain of little lakes along the precipitous sides of the mountains, 
which prevented the present road being made until the action of 
Water had worn away the barriers which hold up the lakes 
Consequently the road, after passing through Chambéry and 
St. Alban Leysse, as it does now, had to turn aside through 
St. Alban Hurtiöres, up to St. Alban des Villards, which is 
2,100 metres above the sea, down into the valley, up again over 
the Col de Ја Grande-Chatte, down again and up to Albanue, 
Which is little higher than St. Alban des Vilards, and s0 Into 
Italy. 

also visited St. Alban Leyse near Chambéry. ‘The church 
was rebuilt in 1888. ‘There is a mural painting on the east wall 
of the apse representing St. Alban kneeling on a hill, wearing 
a garment very like the smock frock of the Savoyard peasant ; anı 
angel, hovering about the saint's head to his right, is about to 
place a wreath of laurels on his head, while three or four other 
angels hover above him.to his left. In the background is the 
city of Verulam beyond the river, which is crossed by а stone 


P Te harch at Albens has three simal pointed lancet windows 
round the apse at tbe east end. The central light representa. 
‘St. Alban as a soldier with a palm in his right hand and a shield 
in his left. In the border of the picture above the saint's head 
is a castle or town 

I was much disappointed to find that all these churches were 
rebuilt about 1880-40. The ancient plan has, however, survived. 
‘The chancel is apsidal, and the aisles, when there are any, have 
/apsidal east ends ; the tower is in an unusual position, on the 
south side close to the chancel, ‘The altar is on the chord of 
‘the apse with only a few feet between it and the east wall. There 
VU Mh o geri a tp le He шыш of bering a 
panting representing tron saint at east. on 
‘wall or window js copied from the old churches. M, Suiffet 
believes that there was once a statue of St. Alban, as a soldier, 
‚on the reredos in his church where there is now a crucifix under a 
canopy, but he does not know whether it was in the present church 
or tha older one: The saiit is always zepresented ae a layman, 
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in Savoy, whereas St. Alban of Mayence ix always represented 
asa priest. The Legend of the Miraculous Spring whieh forms 
a prominent feature in the story of our St. Alban, is well known 
jn Savoy, and M. Suiffet told me that consequently St. Alban is 
believed to have power over water, and is specially invoked in 
seasons of drought, as in 1911. 

"The eures of St. Alban d'Ay, St. Alban en Montagne, and 
St. Alban sous Sampzon in the diocese of Viviers and department 
of Ardèche, have all informed me that their churches have been 
dedicated to our St. Alban from time immemorial, and the latter 
Sent me n copy of the special lection for St. Albar's day (June 82) 
used in the diocese, ‘his lection mentions the visit of Germanus. 
to the tomb of St. Alban, and states that many churches in the 
diocese are dedicated to St. Alban. 

Teame to the conelusion that the legend of St. Alban survived 
the barbarian invasions of France, from the above evidence, 
before my attention had been drawn to Professor. Meyer's book, 
‘The Legend of St. Alban the Protomartyr of England in texte 
before Bede. Plummer suggests that Bede must have followed 
earlier written lives of St. Alban! and Meyer claims to have 
found two such manuscripts, one in Turin and one in Paris, both 
very similar to Bede, He argues that the story was probabl 
first reduced to writing in central France between the years 60 
and 540, and has, apparently, formed his opinion entirely from 
these manuscript without kwing that there are places fn Franco 
called after our St. Alban, and many churches dedicated to him, 
especially in Dauphiné and Savoy. If Meyer is correct, there 
were, probably, written lives of St. Alban in Vienne and the 
neighbourhood when Benedict Biscop went there, in the seventh 
century, and, if so, it is not likely that he returned home with- 
out a copy, and, as Bede was brought up by Benedict, Biscop, 
surely we may believe that this is how he obtained his infor- 
mation. 














"Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 


? Note on Book I, cap, vii, “ It is tolorably certain that this chapter 
‘of Bade is based on some earlier acts of St. Alban, but so far these have 
not been discovered.” 
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Tuvnspav, 28th Jaxcanv, 1915. 





Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt, F. 
President, in the Chair. 


Percival Davis Griffiths, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


ion of the President the following were 
for the past year: 





On the no 
appointed Auditors of the Society's accoun 


Francis William Pixley, Esq. 
Cecil Arthur Tennant, Esq., B.A. 
Jerome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 
Edward Neil Baynes, Esq. 





Sir Hencures Reap, Vice-President, exhibited a bronze stirrap- 
shaped object of the Late-Celtic period, of a type well known, 
‘but of which the use was uncertain. The example shown pos- 
sessed, however, a novel feature which helped somewhat towards 
the elucidation of the problem. Professor Ridgeway, in his 
book on The Origin of the Thoroughbred Horse, had propounded 
a theory that the object was attached to the yoke of a chariot to 

event the reins, on being slackened, from falling beneath the 
Forse’ feet. This theory was founded on the occurrence of 
similar shaped articles in wood on an Egyptian chariot of the 
fifteenth century s.c, now i the Museum at Florence. ‘The 
contention now put forward was that the article was rather used 
45 head ornament, and the following arguments vere s 
in support of this theory: (i) The existence of two sockets on 
the etample exhibited a feature not known on any other example, 
‘Was fatal to Professor Ridgeway’s theory, while the sockets would 
be of use if the object was a head ornament. (fi) In many cases 
of existing examples the ornamental features would not be seen 
& il if be point of the object were hanging downwards, as 
oggetod by Profenoe Ridgeray. (i) The ancient Britons in 
thé first half of the first century a.n. had a much better and more 
praet apperatus for preventing the reins from falling, viz. tho 

‘ax object in use at the present day in practically the 





same form. 


Mr. Cooxenztr drew attention to the sickle-shaped metal 
objects seen in Ttaly below the necks of oxen, and attached to 
‘the yoke by a piece of rope. He could not explain the use of 
these pendants, but it the custom might throw 
the purpose served by the spur-shaped object on exhil 
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‘The suggestion that it was a decoration on the top of the horse's 
head was not entirely satisfactory, s it could not be firmly fixed 
in that position. 





Mr. Leens accepted the solution put forward in the paper, 
but inquired whether the two projections on the inner curve 
would not chafe the horse's neck. 


Sir Hincores Ryan in reply suggested that tho sickle-shaped 
pendant was derived from the use of boar’s tusks in pairs arranged 
in a crescent, He thought the ‘spur’ would fit on a horse's neck, 
which had a section something of vesica form. Mr. Armstrong 
had successfully fitted some Dublin specimens on the neck of a. 
model of a race-horse, a more unyielding mass than the neck of 
a living horse. 


‘The exhibit will be published in Archaeologia. 


The Curator or Cierrexynax Musevx exhibited an iron 
currency-bar of a new denomination, from Salmonsbury Camp, 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, on which Mr. Rxorvazo. 
Sarit read the following notes : 

Another discovery concerning the ancient Britons affords an 
opportunity of bringing up to date two papers on the ancient 

ritish bar-currency which I had the honour of laying before the 
Society in 1905 and 1908 (Proceedings, xx, 119; and xxii, 338). 
Noticing in the Cheltenham Museum report for 1914 the acqui- 
sition of a ‘sword? from Bourton-on-the-Water, a well-known 
site for curreney-bars, I made further inquiries, and ascertained 
from the Curator, Mr. William Jones, who has readily given all 
the Information in his power, that the specimen weighed 164 og; 
and was one of a hundred found carefully packed together. in 
Salmonsbury Camp. ‘That is apparently ‘the Camp’ referred to 
in previous records of one find, and lies about half a mile from 
Bourton-on-the-Water, on the north-east side. "The Ordnance 
map calls it the Roman camp, and marks the spot where ‘Roman 
swords were found in 1860°. Mr. G. B. Witts map shows 
Chastleton Camp near Addlestrop station, Salmonsbury near 
Bourton, and Iconıb Camp between them. 

‘The details known to me in 1905 may here be repeated. At 
‘a place called “the Camp’, a hundred and forty-seven examples 
were found closely packed together in a gravel pit about 1 ft- 
from the surface and the remains of a box are said to have 
‘accompanied them.? Another account? says a hundred and forty. 

Y Proceedings, 2nd Ser., i, 238. ? Collectanea Antiqua, vi, 6. 

# Proc. Oxford Archit. ond Hiat, Soc. i, 5. 
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vere found lying edgevise in tro rows of seventy, one above the 
Sehen, ia the middle of the camp not far from Addlestrop station. 
‘A third reference to the Bourton find, for which I am indebted 
to Mr. H. St. G. Gray, shows how widely accounts of the same 
event can differ in detail. Thomas Wright describes ‘two 
swordlike blades of ison’ exhibited by Professor Buckman, 
‘selected from a hundred and twenty similar examples found at 
‘Bourton-on-the-Water in Gloucestershire. ‘The cumple here 
‘engraved measure respectively 314 They 
are of the form and length of blades y tal at 
the end is bent into imperfectly formed sackets not large oF 
strong enough to hold them firmly at the end of staves; for 
which they seem at first sight to have been intended, to serve ax 

ears, When found they were all carefully arranged, socket 
and point, as though they had been packed together in a chest 
but no remains indicating any chest were found with them. A third 
‚example, measuring 91 in. in length and found at Minety, Wilts., 
was exhibited at the same time. Similar weapons have been 
found at Hod Hill, near Blandford in Dorset, and within the 
entrenchments at Meon Hill in Gloucestershire; in the latter 
case no less than three hundred and ninety-four having been 
discovered in 1894, arranged like those at Bourton.’ 

“There is one specimen from Bourton in the British Museum, 
and another in the Reading Museum, the weights of which are 
8,094 grai grammes, and 7,109 grains=461 grammes, the 

of the latter being due to a lost handle. The former 
is a good deal short of the standard weight for double the unit, 
but the average of twenty-three (some imperfect) from various 
sles is 708 grins = 671 grammes, the deleney being about 
Loz. Av. an amount easily lost by rusting. Sir Walter Essex 
‘bas a specimen said to have been found in 1860, now broken 
across with the. handle imperfect; length 8141 in, weight 
21 + 4 02, evidently a double unit. 

he present, specimen (fg. 1), however, is not of the same 
‘denomination but unit and a half weighing 163 oz. Av. 
p rais — 464 grammes). This must belong to a second 

û of. 147 found, by one Ashwin, probably in the year 1882, 


ш |-digging- about. 10 yds. from the end of Büry's Bank 





























vel- 
Salmonsbury), ing to a note by the late Dr. M. 
“Bourton, whose. son, Ме СС Моше, йа сыеша me 
Tê above particulars, and states that thie boas te 


miniegted Tu 
distinct. from that found near Addlestrop station in 1860; but 


‘the agreement. in numbers is remarkable. ‘The following. speci- 
mens appear to belong to the later hoard : a 


` Journ. Brit, Arch. Assoc, xix (1009), 104, pl. 9, figs. 7 8 (Bourton) 
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Cheltenham Museum 


10} oz. 
Gloucester Museum 


17 oz. (rusted) 
19} oz. (point missing) 
16} oz. + (imperfect) 

144} 02. (imperfect) 


беа у 
Mr. Parker Вена, F.S. A.t 
Mr. G. F. Moore зера 
„у в} ш. 
‘These are sufficient to show that a weight of about 16} oz. 
was intended (the average being 163 07.) and the number of 
denominations is thus raised to six, viz. + 





Purscxkp Ѕтахрлар Weiours, 









Denomination. 


meram. . €. (| 1102 та 2р о. 
йл. 1... 2,885 1548 5} oz. 
Unit. lll 2770 3097 її о 
Unit-and-chaie > | 7,155 4648 lobor. 
Dowlewt . . - 0,540 6194 22 0m 
Quiraple . . . | 19000 | 1,2388 di on 





Fig. 1. cummexov-pan pnow влтмохевопх cas (3). 


As a form of treasure these bars would be stored in places of 
security, and the safest places of the period were the fortified 
‘camps that are often situated on ancient trackways later adopted 
by the Romans. The relation of Bourton-on-the-Water to the 
Bosse Way and Ryknield Street is shown in the last volume of 
Proceedings (xvi, 207); and Ham Hill, another stronghold 
adjoining the same highway, hes also produced currency-bars 
(vol. xxi, 189). "There were also two ancient British trackways 
in the vicinity of Hunsbury or Dane’s Camp near Northampton, 
where one bar was found. 

‘To the examples cited in previous papers it is only песе 
to add the quarter-unit found in Wookey Hole, Somerset, ani 
described by our Fellow Mr. Balch ا‎ Ixii, 574; but 
the opportunity may be taken of stating that the, iron bar 
Young Se Lyneham barrow, Ozon, has recently been ‘preset 


3 Lam also indebted to Mr. Brewis for a clue to the others in this list. 
* Assoc. Archit, Socs. Reporte, xviii, Northants, р. 54. 
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to the British Museum by Lord Moreton, and is evidently not 
a currency-bar, as the description in Proceedings, xv, 410, led one 
tto believe. 

About fifty specimens have now been weighed, and, apart 
from a small group found at Malvern, conform fairly well with 
the standards fixed on other grounds, "To the Late-Celtie bronze 
weight from Neath and the stone weight in Mayence Museum 
may now be added perhaps another one of stone found at 
Wroxeter, marked | and weighing 113 oz. according to Wright's 
Uriconium, p. 165. The other two bear the same mark, and 
11 ол, ів ће unit weight for the curreney-bars. It would be 
interesting to confirm this by a find in Belgium, but the account! 
does not err on the side of precision. A cheese-shaped weight 
of stone (‘d'une pûte calcaire siliceuse’) from the province of 
Namur bore the mark 1111 and weighed ‘1 kilogramme 25 centi- 
Grammes (live), An appeal to. well-known almannek puts 
us in a dilemma, “A centigram being the hundredth part of к 

шиле, the weight would be 1000-26 grammes = 15,404 grain, 
it according to the same authority the French pound is 
"7,564 grains, and the alternative weight of the stone is therefore 
18,885 grains, that, is about 39480 gr в ог Вол. Ау, тоге 
than 1 kilogram, 25 centigrams, Scientific accuracy cannot be 
‘expected in the division or weighing of rude iron bars, but. this 
margin is anything but a trifle; and the uncertainty is all the 
more annoying as the weight was evidently four times the u 
of a system, and was found with a large amphora, silver denarii 
including one apparently of Faustina the elder, pottery, an 
a brass of Septimius Severus (198-211), "Tho weight was $6 in. 
fn diameter, aud had been cracked by fire, which probabi 
diminished the weight to some extent. If wo suppone centi- 
gram (0-154 grain) a mistake for dekagram (154 grains), the 
weight would be 16,400 + 8,850 = 19,250 grains, somewhat in 
excess of 24 French pounds, bat perhaps that was meant only 
as a rough approximation. The that case would be 
4,812 grains, against the British unit of 4770 grains, 

3 I it seemed | to me desirable, in discussing the finds at 
lunsbury or Dane’s Camp near Northampton,? to a list 
‘of the localities yielding each denomiastin of th ошту, 
also a map showing that the sites were with one exception 
included in a square with its angles at. Bridport! Leominster, 
Northampton, and Portsmouth. Tor the benefit of those Fellows 
who are not also members of the Archaeological Institute I may. 
quote a few sentences on the relation of the iron currency to the 
coinage, for the two overlap considerably and may have been to 
3 Аллай d là Socité ovchéologique vii (1689), 
# Arch, Journ. , lxix, 424; MR MY 
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some extent contemporary. It will be seen from Sir John Evans's 
map of the distribution of inscribed coins that the area referred 
to was at one time occupied by people with a coinage, whether 
minted locally or imported from the south-east of England is 
immaterial. “Ihe inscribed coins go back at least to the time of 
‘Tasciovanus (or ‘Tasciovans), who reigned from 80 n.c. to A.D. 5, 
‚and the uninscribed are held to begin about 150 n.c. The latter 
group is represented in Dorset, where the bar-curreneyalso occurs, 
whereas ‘the introduction of the use of money into Gloucester- 
shire and the north of Wilts. and Somerset does not appear to 
have taken plnee until some time after the days of Julius Caesar". 
The total absence of British coins on the Hunsbury site is not 
surprising in view of the early La Töne brooches found there, 
dating from about 400 n.c; and the obvious inference is that 
the iron currency is earlier than the coins in districts where both 
are found. No curreney-bars from the eastern counties, Kent, 
Surrey, or Sussex have been found, or at least published ; but as 
those parts of England nearest the Continent were in Caesar's 
time ahead of the interior in all branches of civilization, it is 
possible that the iron currency was from the first confined to 
the centre of Southern England, where it was subsequently 
superseded by the gold coinage introduced from the south-east. 
But though the British mints no doubt began in the second 
century before the Christian era, Caesar's mention of the bar- 
currency (which he probably saw in use) shows that the coinage 
was not fully established in the interior at the time of his descent. 
on Britain, 

Currency-bars might he expected at Hengistbury (on the 
Hampshire coast near Christchurch), but recent excavations have 
not Drought any to light, If thls is not merely an accident, 
it might be accounted for by a break in the occupation of that 
headland fort, for it is clear that much of the pottery belongs to 
the early La Tène (if not to the Hallstatt) period, and a 
number of the latest British coins (attributed to the time of 
Hadrian) were found with Roman pieces. ‘The occurrence of the 
earliest British coins would account for the absence of currency- 
bars, and vice versa; but in the absence of both no conclusion. 
can be drawn, Other sites give a slight clue to the course of 
events; for instance, Hod Hill near Blandford, Domet, prehistoric 
camp adapted by the Romans, yielded Roman and British coins as 
well as currency-bars, but the British pieces were all of late types 
and debased metal ; so that the three groups may well represent 
different periods in the occupation of the site, the bars having 
no doubt circulated before coins were known. Glastonbury has 
produced two currency-bars well up to the standard weight, but 

? Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons, 4. 
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no Roman and only one British coin, a tin piece dating from the 
first half of the first century after Christ; yet the brooches show 
an occupation considerably earlier, and tbe presumption is that the 
earliest British coinage did not reach so far west. 

My attention has been called by Mr. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A., 
to two iron bars with arched flanges at one end found at Bigbury 
Camp near Canterbury, and in his opinion probably currency- 
bars. They are illustrated in the Archaeological Journal lix, 215, 
pl. ii, fig. 4, n, but are I think rightly described as plough-shares. 
One is in the Maidstone Museum, and the Curator has kindly 
sent me the following particulars: length, 17:8 in.; width about 
the middle, 1-8 in., and thickness at the same place, 0-6 in. The 
heaviest, currency-bar known is under 48 oz, and measures about 

< 81 in., whereas the Bigbury specimen weighs exactly 48 oz, and 
is little more than half the length. Të seems therefore too 
massive for a currency-bar, and does not correspond to the 
standard observed in nearly all known cases; further, it was 
found a good distance east of the square that embraces nearly 
all the finds, and in а district where coinage must have been 
introduced from the Continent at the earliest date. 

As so much depends on the geographical distribution, it is 
advisable to give under their counties the various localiti 
which currency-bars are known to have been discovered, 
the numbers found on each occasion. Vor the distribution of the 
various denominations, the reader is referred to the Archaeological 
Journal, lxix, 494. 





















Locanms лур Момвпда or Сованмсу-вавз FOUND. 


Worcestershira.— Malvern (two hoards of 150 each). 
Littleton (a handle in Worcester Museum), 
Gloucestershire, Meon Hill (hoard of 894). 
Bourton-on-the-Water (two hoards ; numbers given as 147, 
140, and 120). 
Northants. Hunsbury (one specimen). 
Borkshire—Moidenhead (seven or eight in bundle). 
Somerset—Wookey Hole (three specimens in fragments). 
TU Glastonbury (two of different denominations). 
Ham Hill or Hamdon (large number foun 
Dorsti.—-Hod Hill (at least seventeen found). 
Spettisbury (at least five found). 
Hampshire. Winchester (four in British Museum). 
Isle of Wight —Ventnor (two found together 6 ft. deep). 
Tione. Ha (one described in Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc., 
xix, 
Devon. —Holne Chase (about a dozen specimens). 
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It was a great satisfaction to find that our late honorary 
Fellow, Joseph Déchelette, whose heroic death at the front has 
deprived archaeology of one of its most zealous and successful 
votaries, accepted the theory of British currency-bars in the last 
volume of his Manuel that has appeared. Professor Haverfield 
has also published a note? endorsing the proposed restoration of. 
taleis to Caesars text, that has been a mystery for so many 
centuries ; and Dr. Rice Holmes devotes a few lines to it in his 
Ancient Britain, p. 251. 

‘The theory propounded in the Manuel? and at greater length 
in Revue Numismatigue, 1911, i (reprinted in the same author's 
La Collection Millon, 191), is that the bar-curreney was derived 
from the similar use of bundles of iron spits, a handful being 
called a drachm, in the original sense of that word. Whether 
Pheidon of Argos deposited such bundles in the Heraeum 
After calling them in as obsolete or in order to preserve the 
standard weight or dimensions, has been disputed; but the 
fact remains that such a deposit has been discovered there in 
recent times; and Déchelette drew attention to a bundle of spits 
carried by an attendant in the procession represented on the 
Certosa bucket. They occur also in Etruscan tombs of the eighth 
to sixth centuries; aud retain their original form in Gaul at 
^o the end of the fifth century .c., as specimens were found in 
‘the warrior’s tomb of Somme Bionne. о 

The series of weights found at Melandra Castle, Glossop, 
agree exactly with the above standard, giving many smaller 
denominations ;* and others from Charterhouse in the Mendips 
(Taunton Museum) agree fairly well with the currency-bars, but 
it is difficult to bring the ancient British coinage into relation 
with these weights. The gold stater minted în this country 
averaged about 84 grains (: dont two-thirds of a sovere, п), апа 
the quarter-stater of 24 grains was approximately of the same 
weight as the silver piece; but there is no obvious relation 
between 64 grains and the lores iron weight of 1108 gain 
and it is more than likely that two standards were {9 use, 
five staters weighing a Roman ounce (420°8 grains). Perhaps 














1 Oaesical Review, 1905, 206. 
2 De Bello Gallico, Book V, chap. xii: atis, abis, cauli, amd other read 
ings bare been proposed, but there is now archaeological support for one ~ 
group of manuscripts giving. ulunfur . . . taleis ferreis ad certum pondis 

zaminatis pro nunme. 

* Déchelette, Manue! d'arohdolagie préhistorique, vol. ii, part 9, TOO; 1. 
quit 8, 1867. 

4 Journ. Derbyshire, Arch. and Not. Hist. Soc, xy, 185 ; xxviii, 1682 
Professor Conway in Melandra Chatle, Report for 1905, p. 108. The. 
Тони weight is 147, grains, representing ole ‘hinty-seeond of the uni 
07149 grains, i 
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the second edition of Professor Ridgeway’s Origin of Metallic 
Currency will clear up this and other problems in ancient British 


metrology. 


J.H. C. Evenn, Esq. exhibited a series of thin bronze vessels 
including water-clocks of the Early Iron Age, discovered at 
‘Wotton, Surrey, on which Mr. ReciNanp Surru read the following 
paper: 

The views submitted to the Society in 1907 with regard to 
the use of water-clocks by the ancient Britons have met with no 
serious criticism, but we have had to wait nearly eight years for 
farther light on the subject, and this time it comes in the 
verbial flood. It was near Wotton House, the romantic went of the 
Evelyn family, that a number of bronze vessels belonging to this 
category were found within one of cauldron shape, two feet below 
the surface, in September last. The spot was a little beyond 
Hollow Lane, west of the Home Farm House, and immediately 
south of the main road between Dorking and Guildford. ‘The 
river Tillingbourne, a tributary of the Wey, flows 80 ft. below at 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile to the south, and being 
a millatrcum is held up at various pointa, forming, lakest of 
exquisite beauty. Whether the ancient Britons stored its water 
in any way is immaterial, but the proximity of the bronze vessels 
to an unfailing supply is significant. in view of the Baschurch 
find in Shropshire and another in Moorfields, London, an area 
turned into a swamp by the Roman wall but traversed originally 
by the Walbrook. 

‘The exact site was marked on a plan by Mr. H. E. Malden, 
who saw the excavation in progress in company with the estate 
Mr. H.C. Bradshaw, With Mrs, Evelyn's perm 
‘the discovery was communicated to the Surrey Archaeolo 
Society? through its secretary, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A. 
who brought it to Ше notice of our Fellow Mr. Mil! Stephon- 
són, and the present writer. The next move was made official 
by our Vice-President, Sir Hercules Read, as Keeper of Britis 
and Medieval Antiquities at the British Museum; and a 

isit resulted in permission being given for the exhib 

а ичде find to the Society. In the interval Mr- Evelyn 
apprised of the event at the front, has aly offered the 
bronzes as a gift to the Trustees of the British Museum, and 
‘his edition to an interesting serie wil be much apprcited im 
he new gallery to be devoted to the Early Iron Age in its widest 
‘Hos tbe importance of Jakos in thio Druidic oult, ste Proceeding, 

3 A preliminary ne is 
kiak ЫТ". discovery.is printed ín vol. xxvii of that 
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sense, covering the periods named after Hallstatt and La ‘Tene, 
as well as the Anglo-Saxon and foreign Teutonic civilizations. 

According to Mr. Malden, the bronzes had been packed together 
with hay, and the hard send all round was found on careful 
examination to be undisturbed, so that the objects may be 

resumed to constitute the entire deposit, Теп vessels can be 
atingaished, the amaller being in good or fir condition, and 
now restored to shape with a little solder and wire; but the 
four larger and thinner specimens have suffered severely. В, 
‘a fortunate accident the profiles of all can be determined, and Ы 
the figures necompanying a detailed description show the section 
оп the left and elevation on the right, all reduced from diagrams 
of natural size. The restoration of the remainder will be pro- 
ceeded with on conservative lines, and due prominence given to 
a hoard that now seems to have had more than one parallel, not 
too well described, in the past. 

Before proceeding to describe in order the bowls that may be 
divided into three groups, and were apparently used for measur- 
ing time and for other purposes, it will be convenient to discuss the 
bronze vessel of ftying-paui form (fig. 1) that stands alone and calls 
for another explanation, It is of stout metal with base between 
an oblong and oval, and sides bent outwards but not far from 
vertical. At the ends the side gradually rises 1.6 in. vertically 
above the bottom, the normal height being 1:2in. The base 
measures outside 95 in. by 8-9 in. and is practically flat, All that 
is left of the handle is a plate 1-7 in. Jong with a vertical iron 
rivet and a pair of bronze ears bent over to form a socket and 
pierced by a stout iron pin still in position, and partly embedded 
in a fercuiginous mass identified by Mr. Lyell as sand cemented 
by iron rust. 

A remarkable parallel that clears up more than one doubtful 

oint is to be found in Archaeologia, xvi, 864, pl. LXIX. In 
BOY Mr. Thomas Walford exhibited nine thin culinary vessels 
of copper (probably bronze), which had been discovered 8 ft. 
BiG the terface of the earth in the month of Mey PISA: 
at the corner of Rodentield, in the village of Sturmere in Essex, b 
the side of the Roman road mentioned in Archaeologia, xiv, Ti, 
and not more than 90 rods distant from the Roman station there 
mentioned. ‘They were found closely packed within each other, 
and covered with a large flat vessel.” Two hemispherical bowls 
and one somewbat fatter with fat rim are represented (fig. 2) 
with a rod in two pieces, and a flat vessel of frying-pan for 
with a grip for the handle that was fixed by means of a stout pin 
exactly like the Wotton specimen ; but unfortunately no scale is 
supplied. 

TR my former paper reference was made to Mr. Thurston's 
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account of the modern practige of announcing the hour as 
measured by the water-clock in India. The time taken in fillin, 
the bowl by percolation is known asa garš or gudli, audis reckoned 
to bo SA] minutes, there ‘being therefore sisty-four In tbe 
twenty-four hours. At each sinking of the bowl a gong is struck 
by the attendant, and it is just possible that we have here repre- 











Fig. 1. smoxze veseer, Torreon (I). 


sented from Essex the gong and beater used by the ancient 
Britons for an identiah purpose. Tn any case i£ same cler thai 
the vessel like a frying-pan rd an oantal paet of tha a 
ment; and the corollary is that the Sturmere bowls were also 
water-clocks, though no mention is made in the brief acconnt 
quoted. ee aay pesterson, "The smaller bow is. half the. 
inner diameter of the bowl with flat lip, and the latter has. 
Practically the same diameter as the larger hemispherical bowl. 
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It may be presumed that the remainder of the find was in poor 
condition. 


In the Westhall series, to be noticed later in another connexion 


Fig. 2. prow vesers, srunsene, was. 


р. 82), there is a flat-bottomed bronze vessel like a diminutive 
ing- pan,thehandle unfortunately missing. It isGin.in diameter, . 
and accompanied by a flat bronze bar 5-5 in. long with curved 
projections in the middle of ench side, Tn view of fhe Starmere 
and Wotton deposits it is perhaps not fanciful to consider these 
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also as the gong and hammer used by the attendant in charge 
of the embossed water-clock of which the base remains 

Another discovery of the same sort was recorded in Archaeologia, 
xiv, 275, pl. XLIX, by Sir Joseph Banks in 1800, and consisted of 
ight copper (probably bronze) vessels found more than forty years 
previously several yards below the surface in sinking a minc-hnft. 
on Long Rake, in the eastern part of Halker mountain, Flint- 


_ 


Fig. 0. вложи зана плох assu. 






‘hie, ‘They are described as remarkably thin, and fall into four 
ans (ig '8) (1) Like one ftom Jeklinghatn (ig. 18) in the 
IA basom Dut vith two pierced trimngular Togs standing 
JOB thëtim, like a group of vesels of the Anglo-Saxon period s 
diameters at the mouth being 10:5, 11:6, and 145 in.. (2) A 

si fiii vith open month and vertical neck, the’ lower 
a truncated cone, diameter of mouth 87 h 

Shallow: pan with flat bottom and nearly vertical sides, much, 
Tike fig. 1; the diameter is 17.7 in. but part of the side is broken 
rey in MN iu ssible to say if it ever had a handle, 
(4) Three bowls with bevelled rims like fg. 10, the diameters 
being 45, 9-25, and 10/15 in.. The series may or may not have 
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included water-clocks, but the shallow pan, when compared with 
those from Wotton, Westhall, and Sturmere, certainly justifies 
the suspicion that this hoard was originally a time-keeper's outfit. 

‘There is a specimen practically identical with that from 
‘Wotton in the London Museum (Lancaster House), found in the 
City of London apparently in association with Roman remains, 

t seems to be another parallel is briefly described and 
fortunately figured in 4: ale Journal, vi, 105, and in the 
Lincoln volume of the I ute (1848), on plate between pp. xxxii 
and xxxii! It is described as an iron ladle about 53 in. long, 
with flat. bottom (83 in. long) and fairly long handle, found at 
Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, co. Meath ; and is illustrated with 
a bronze bowl 5j in. in diameter and Sin. high, but not further 
described. 

"These utensils of frying-pan form cannot have been used for 
culinary purposes as the Westhall specimen is too small, and it 
may be assumed that all had wooden handles which would never 
have stood the fire. Even if not used as gongs for announcing 
each sinking of the perforated bowl, they were evidently for 
tome ceremonial purpose and formed part of the water-clock 
‘equipment, Apart from the evidence of association, one might 
be tempted to compare them with the shallow circular ‘potatoe 
with long handles found with Late-Celtic remains at Aylesford 
‘and Welwyn (Archaeologia, lii, 878, and Ixiii, 18), but in the latter. 
‚cases there can be no doubt that the bronzes were imported 
ready-made from Italy, where the system of time-keeping had 
been different for centuries. 

‘The other bronzes from the 
Wotton hoard will now be de- 
scribed in order according to their 
types, the unique bowl being taken. 

irst and the others following in 
three groups. A summary in tabular 
form E furnished to facilitate com- 
ип with other vessels that are! 

of similar form or bear traces of 


perforation suggesting use as water- 
"docks 


No.1 (fg. 4). Shallow bronze y 
oni Sb a ido ed is А. 
dented base, in the centre of which d \ 
is a circular pérforation three- LX 
ixteenths of an inch (& mm.) ih үш 4, sumassun meokennowe 
diameter. The lip is. slightly iru ranronarion, werner (A) 
thickened, and. from it to the T 

? Roprodoced in Dr. Munro's Záte-deatinge of Buropey 34, 

yo. xxvi ° 
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central boss run eleven pairs of radiating embossed ribs. It is 
damaged most at the junction of the sides and base, but on the 
whole is in good preservation, and the rim has now been 
strengthened with wire. The metal is beaten out thin, but the 
boss is perceptibly thicker. "he patination inside is a fine green, 
"but outside the patinated surface is mostly covered with a brown. 
deposit, and the sides are rather pitted by rust, The maximum 
diameter is 9-6 in., the lip being a trifle incurved and thickened ; 
the height 29 in, When patched, it sank in 18} minutes, 








Fig. mamostr» none maucinevrs, wesritats, вдет). 


‘A bowl ornamented inside as this is would not be suitable for 
‘ordinary purposes, as cleaning would be a difficulty; and the 
рушы» perforated boss is farther support to the theory that 

is was a water-clock that operated by resting on water and 
filling gradually in the, preseribed time, By comparison with. 
кар шине прая сына ааа ы 

lock someembossed bronze fragments (fig. 5)in the British Muséum 
from Westhall, Suffolk, illustrated и 
eit pl XXXVI Theexisting fragmento give a diameter 
of about 6:3 in., but there is no trace of and nothing 
to show the original diameter ; the centre is also missing, so that 
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the perforation is not certain, but the embossed design leaves an 
‘appropriate space for it. The objects found. with i ae of co 
siderable interest in themselves, including enamelled: terrets and 
other horse-furniture, bronze ferrules or terminal, a dise embossed 
with a deer-like animal, a Roman bronze lamp with crescent 
handle, and a Roman coin of Faustina the Elder (a. p. 188-41), 
which at least gives a limiting date for the deposit if not for iis 
component parts, of which three others may htve bélonged to a 
water-dock equipment, "There is also the rim, with fragments 
of the side, of a small bowl made of thin bronze, with an outside 
diameter of 5:5 in. 

No. 2 (fig. 6). A large enuldron-shaped vessel of thin bronze, 








Fig. 6. mnoxzn veses wiru mox ninos, оттон ($). 


now in two large piecés fairly well preserved, comprising’ the 
neck and bases ths latter has a ronde plug wir wse BY 
centre and another plug an inch distant, Astride the rim 

heavy iron band overlapping the bronze to the extent of 0-8 in. 
aud being alf Lin deep. At opposite points outside between 
the rim and shoulder are traces of an upright iron band, evidently 
to fix the loops that held the iron ring-handles, which survive 
and are circular in section 0:5 in. thick and 5-5.in. in diameterout- 
side. One of the iron rings is still in its loop, which forms the 
hend of a T-shaped iron mount, the arms evidently passing round 
‘the neck of the vessel below the iron rim, as is dar from the 
corresponding iron mount with one arm 8 in. long. Thé one 
surviving loop is moulded in a manner recalling the bronze handle- 
Таро Вова Age eanldröns, ‘The measurements até fast, 

o2 
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certain asthe two ange portions can bo adjusted: 
diameter at mouth, 22-1 in., and at the shoulder, 21-1 in. 
No.8 (fig. 7). ‘Thin bronze cauldron-shaped vessel with the 
rofile complete in one place but much damaged and corroded. 
Round the lip ise heavy iron bend overlapping tho bronze inside 
and out to the extent of about 0-8 in., and being itself about 
lli deep, "The diameter at the mouth (15:8 in.) is as usual 
rather less than at the shoulder (17-6 in.), the height being now 











Fig. 8. nnowen vesent (neronx), worzon (3): 


In its present state the base is flattened atthe centre ; 
‘ag there is a large bronze patch in the middle with man 
бетш the head outside, t ie probable thet, the base bed 
a continuous curve and was perforated at the centre. 
Like many others it no doubt was intended for a water-clock, but. 


Е 








was subsequently damaged, or wore out, and was tin for 
‚some other. У КАА, 
Ко. 4 (8g. B). Very thin bronze bow! with i s 
and most but complete |o give 


the profile. In one is ani о 
rim, and Nie desi ana Motion Me De e t 













1 
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nos. and 8 is evident from rust elsewhere. An iron band 
in, wide, perhaps for a handle, but now much rusted, was 
applied vertically to the side between the lip and shoulder, and 
was fastened below the shoulder by several rivets : there is a corre- 
sponding plate but of bronze inside. ‘The centre of the base is 
missing, so no perforation can be proved, but the vessel is so 
fragile that it cannot have been intended for domestic use. 
Recent xepairs consist of two upright stays n the inner ide to 
reserve the profile. Apart from the iron collar, the height is 
-Lin.; and in this case the mouth (10-4 in. diam.) is wider than. 
the shoulder (10-1 in, diam.). 














Fig. 9. mnowen vessnn (suesronnn), worrow (0). 








Fig. 10. nnoxen nows, worrow (}). 


No. 5 (fig. 9). Fragments of a very thin bronze bowl of 
which little remains but the base, but one fortunate join gives 
the profile, and there are indications of a former rom collar 
ound the vim, ‘There are marks of straw of hay on the Oxidized 
surface, and the base is intact, the centre having been perforated 
and plugged with bronze, a small washer being affixed outside. 
The following dimensions have been carefully estimated from 
he fragments: height (not including the iron collar), 6:5 in. 
diameter at the shoulder, 18 in., and at the mouth, 128 in, 

No. 6 (fig. 10). Bowl of stout bronze, almost complete but 
cracked and now mended. ‘The base is indented and in the centre 
is a small depression } in. in diameter but no perforation: the lip 
is thickened and curved inwards, "There are some conical patches 
‘of rust especially on the outside, but inside much of the original 
golden surface remains. "The maximum diameter is just below: 
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the Jip, 12@ip,, and’at the’ mouth 12Lin,, the height being 

48 
No. 1 (ig, 11), Bow! of stout bronzo with thickened ineueved 
lip and indented base with hole in centre, now cleared of the 
verdigris that concealed it. Almost complete but with cones of 
rust, and marks of hay outside with some end adhering. |The 
ће lip is 








maximum diameter is just below the lip, 11-7in 
114 in. across, and the h it 4S in. 

No, 8 (fig. 19) Bronze bowl of fairly stout metal, in the form 
of a truncated cone, with narrow lip almost fat and slightly 








Fig. 11. nnoxen pov, worzos (I). 


12. mnow nowt, worton (3). 








кат 3р, 18. лохан novi, юғон (4). 


thickened. Тһе Базе ів flat, and has in the centre a. 
bole shout threessteenthe of an. indi (4 mm.) in Жы 
the middle, zone of the side is engraved alternately with 
herring-bone, pattern and double rows of triangular punch- 
marks, tind there is a rough rope-pattern round the 
thickened lip. It has suffe Re rust most on the base and. 
below tlie rim, but is rigid and almost complete, The extreme 
diameter is 10-1 in and height 3-8 in., the base outside being 
делла). D x cone, 
lo. 9 (fig: 18), Bronze bowl jn the form ofa truncated. 
vith А lip, in fair condition but the lip imperfect, 
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At the mouth the diameter is 11-4in, (9-8 in. inside), and #2in. 
at the base, the height being #7 in. ‘The metal is fairly stout, 
with a slight cavity marking the centre of the base. There is 
some iron rust below the top outside about half-way round, but. 
the surface is otherwise fairly clean, 


Dicenstons ano Waters or Worron Bronze Bowss. 


Dian. Weight 
mouth Hight. (Av). 



































Hi. Fmbossed and porforatod «ss 29i. pH 
BE anges iron hound plugged [M 
ii Sinesron-hound patched = 
o нед et = 
E. Ergan seep 
ы. an 14i. = 
6. Bain tout, unperforated Bin. nies 
f. Similar bain, perforated. їзїш. rm 
$o: Trunented cone, plugged lolin; Mio. 
9. Similar, wavy rim, anpere 
aim 2410 
Comnestoxomse Fiovnes коп дтн VESSELS. 
Diam, Юз 
Wy mouth, Height Weight 
Carlingwark Loch (09) ш  — 1б 
тшй шы gonm S Mm 
бойоп ири.) ы 103in. IT ine 
desoreh (p. e 1770 17-6 in, 
Walthamstow nol 1 (o. 90) 1Din. @) 
loser no 3.0 e Dhin 
DS 807. we rsin 
Таатан о (о) 2 лора. 
Loop) ^.) v. авн. 11? 
Walthamstow no. (. 6 14701, 
ockburnspath 0,2 T 
Sandy (p69) sin, 
rehete no. (p o) T 
Trehester no, 6. 99) 
Yakenbenth (p. W) sain, 
йш быу ш EN 
Змена (p. 08) 1 49in. 






Market Overton (p. 89) -. 
‘Lamberton Moor (p. 92) 
4Stanwick (p. 88) s. -= 


V Theo had irn handles and mounts which must hive added consideré 


ably to the weight. 
+ With perforated base. 
§ With plugged perforation. 
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Some of the specimens in the second list have been already 
noticed in Proceedings, vol. xxi, viz, Baschurch, p. 994, fig. 5; 
Walthamstow, p. 389; Battersea, p. 398, fig. 4; Moorfields, 
p. 830, fg. 8; ‘Limacrogher Bog (ig. 14) p. Ss and Stanvick, 
5.990. "Phose from Market Overton and Lamberton Moor are 
referred to in vol. xxii, pp. 58 and 58 respectively. ‘The bowls 
from Baschurch, Walthamstow, Battersea, London, Sandy, 
Lakenheath, Icklingham (fig. 15), Lisnacrogher Bog, Moorfields, 





Fig. 14. vearonaren nRoxzu nowt, їл#хасноонки вов (}). 





Fig. 15. oxen nows, roxuaonax (2). 


and Stamwick: fragment) are in the British Museum, where they 
Wil bo joined by the Wotton sarios 

ix years ago, in describing for the Cambridge Archaeologi 
Эйел! a hoard of metal-fomd a€ Santon Dowahant Sulle 
Isentared to suggest that the cauldron in which the other objects. 
‘were found was a tinkered water-clock, and compared its dimen- 
sons with those of the Baschurch specimén in the Britich Müseum, 
"The addition of one from the Wotton hoard makes the 
all the more striking, and may lead to the true identification of 
several cauldrons so patched or damaged at the base thet the 
perforation can no longer be demonstrated. 


$ Pdo, Gamb, Antiq, Soo., Xii, 147. 
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Dowexsions or Waren-clock AND WO SILAL VESSELS, 
Max. diam. Diam, of mouth, Height. 
12 








Baschurch .. 176in. 27, 
Santon Downham’ 18-5 in. Tin, 
Woton .. 177 358in. 





All three have, or have had, a pair of iron ring-handles with 
anchör-like attachments between the shoulder and the mouth ; 
and when it is remembered that these cauldron-like vessels are of 
thin metal with iron mounts liable to rust, and are for the most 

far from rigid or complete, this close agreement suggests, 
if it does not prove, that the three we made to the same 
pattern and for the same purpose of measuring time, probably 
in some manufacturing centre from which they were sent far 
afield, to the south-east, easter, and midland areas, 

"Тһе type with concave neck and rounded base, as fig. 8, is 
represented by Wotton nos, 2-5, Baschurch, Icklingham, Santon 
Downham, and probablyby the Carlingwark Loch and Cockburns- 

nth specimens, thou, se two Scottish “cauldrons” have not 
Beon examined froma this point of view, The most striking co- 
incidences bave been discussed above, but others are important 
gronh to, bë mentioned, especially if some margin be allowed 
for the measurements of eget fect m mens, Wotton no, 5. 
has the same diameter as Cockburnspath no. $, but is 1 in. less 
in height ; and Wotton no. @ agrees in diameter with Cockburns- 
path no. 1, the former being about double Wotton no. 4 in all 
three dimensions, but the weights cannot now be determined, 

‘he Icklingham example, hitherto unpublished, was acquired 
by the British Museum in 1853, but no further details are recorded. 
It is damaged but fairly complete, and is of thin bronze slightly 
‘turned over at the lip: in the centre of the base is an iron plug, 
and traces of triangular attachments for a handle opposite ont 
another below the Tip, while an iron band is varti en 
in another place, perhaps of the same date as the 
ihe contral” pertiration. The height is A iis diameter at 
shoulder 7-5 in., and at the mouth about 8 in. Lakenheath is 
seven miles distant in the north-west angle of Suffolk, and it is 
something more than a coincidence that bowls from these two 
places, though of different forms, are of exactly the same weight 
(92). 

‘The basin with incurved lip and indented base, as fig. 10, is 
represented by two from Wotton (nos, 6 and 7), Lakenkeath, 
Sandy, and London. Of these two are of the same dimensions 
(Lakenheath and Sandy) but differ in weight by about 44 oz. 
and the London howl and Wotton no. 7 are practically of the 
same dimensions but differ in weight by about 10 oz, Further, it 
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may be observed that the Sandy bowl is about half the weight 
of Wotton no. '7; and that from London about half the weight 
of Wotton no. 6, though there is little difference in the dimen- 





he London bowl is in perfect condition, of. golden colour 
ith black deposit probably due to contact with "Thames peat. 
‚There is a small patch to cover a crack in the lip, but no sign of 
a handle, and its weight may therefore be regarded as certain. 
‘The head of the rivet plugging the centre is outside. 

‘The Sandy specimen is slightly thicker than usual, and ix 
perfect except for a hole smaller than a threepenny-piece just 

e 





under the lip. In the centre is a mere indentation, resulting in 
a lump on the outside, and the exterior shows wheel-marks in 
bands with short sloping lines at regular intervals between them, 
Though not a water-clock, this gives an accurate standard of 
weight, exactly half as much again as either the Icklingham or 
Lakenheath specimen. This last is thinner and imperfect, 
though evidently of the same type: there is certainly a round 
hole in the centre, but as there are other holes due to corrosion 
it would be difficult to prove the centre was intentionally per- 
forated. 

‘A third type, not represented at Wotton, is hemispherical, 
and attention has already been dawn to the close agreement of 
Battersea and Walthamstow no, 2 (Proceedings, xxi, 329); but 
it should also be noticed that Walthamstow no. 1 is approxi- 
mately double: the weight of Walthamstow no. 2, and the 
Battersea speciment has no obvious weight-cormexion with either. 
Tt is possible, however, that the iron hoop and rivets, of which 
traces only remain, brought Walthamstow no. 2 up to the weight 
of Battersea, and Walthamstow no. 1 to double the weight of 
either. It is safer in the’ present case to judge by dimensions, 
but weight was probably the more important element in the 
wholesale manufacture of these bowls. 

‘The two sites are about nine miles apart, and half-way between 
them is Moorfields, where a small ornamented specimen was 
found. All four may therefore be said to belong to the same 
district; but the more accurate measarements rendered possible 
by their state of preservation make the hemispherical. examples 
still better proof that water-clocks were made in stock sizes for 
wide distribution in Britain. x 

"The long and tantalizing paper оп а find of thin bronze vessels 
‘at Irchester, Northants, omits some of the points essential for 
our present purpose but the illustrations inchude four bowls (OF 
which three are patched) of the same type as Wotton nos. 6 and. 


Assoc. rohit. Soci. Reporte; xi (187s); Northants, 8, plates i, Vi. 
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‘The accompanying objects are of the Roman period or at least of 
classical origin, and evidently for ceremonial purposes, three being 
of skillet or patera form. "he eight vessels were found in 1874, 
packed together some 1b in, below the surface axiong a number 
of Roman graves; and measurements are given in an appendix 
by Sir Henry Dryden, but there is ho detalled description of the. 
phin bowls; and from the absence of any mention of holes it 
must be inferred that they were imperforated. In any case the 
woights and dimensions bear some relation to existing specimens; 
and though the lip is more incurved they are of the same type 
as figs. 10 and 11. 


Bronze Vessis nox Hoan Youxp ar Inchesten. 








No. 2. 
No. 4 
No. 5: 
No. 6. 

With which may be compared the following :— 
London (p. 89) ві. «Bin, 170m 
lakenhtath (p.89)... 91i. За o 





9 

Weight relations between bowls of different. ight. be 
AM scie Pons bork of aan eau 
the same pattern; but in the Wotton series itself the water- 
clock (no. 1);is half the weight of no. 9; and no. 8 is half the 
‘weight of no. 6, the latter bowl being of the. same type as that 
from London but double its weight. Wotton no. 8 and the 
London bowl are therefore about the same weight but of different 
shapes; in spite of this they are both plugged in the.centre of 
the base and may have been made for the same purpose. 

So much can deduced from the Wotton series when com- 

with other bronze bowls of similar types in the. British 

Манаа; Ъ another significance i. given to these weights by 
analysis in the light of the early British bar-currency, especially 
by the new denomination now exhibited for the st Lime, Iis. 
obvious that the two systems are intimately related; and although 
the weights of nos. 9, 8, 4, and 5 cannot be estimated satisfac- ' 
torily, the others may be tabulated as follows — 





‘Wotton bronze bowls Iron eurreney-bar standard 
(Corrected weights). (for details seo p. 71). 
No.1. 10}+} oz. = I1oz. Unit weight, 11 oz. 
Мо. 8.. 1844402. = 16о. _ Unitand-a-halt, 16} oz. 
No.9. 20 +1oz. =2102. ` Double unit, 22 oz. 


No.7. 27 +402. = 27boz.  Two-and-a-half units, 27} oz. 
No. 6. 33 о = 30фол Three units, 33 oz. 


i 
No further proof seems necessary in view of the remarkable 
and unexpected agreement in these weights ; and even apart from 
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these coincidences itis clear that both water-clocks and currency- 
bars belong to the same period, called Late-Celtic or Early British 
in this country and La Tène abroad... ‘Ihe decoration of the 
perforated vessel corresponding to the unit of the bar-currency 
(4,770 grains =800-T grammes) is perhaps significant, and the 
embossed fragments from Westhall probably belonged to just 
such another. ‘Though different denominations of currency might. 
be accepted without question, it may appear to some unlikely 
that bowls would be manufactured of graduated weights even for 
such a delicate operation as the measurement of time, when so 
much depends on the size of the perforation. Any doubts on 
this point can be dispelled by reference to ancient Hindu 
directions for the manufacture of exactly this kind of water-clock, 
referred to on the previous occasion (Proceedings, xxi, 328) ; and 
in this connexion it may be well to mention that Dr. J. F. Fleet 
is preparing two papers on ancient Indian wate-locs to be 
published in the Journal ofthe Royal Asiati Society this summer, 
‘He kindly informs me that the percolating form was not known to 
the Hindus till after A.D. 350,50 that the ancient Britons cannot 
have derived their system from India. "Phe classical water-clock 
is known to have been on a different plan;? and unless our pattern 
сап be traced to Babylon, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
it was a British invention. 

Having noticed a small round hole in the base of a bronze 
bowl included in a hoard of the Roman period from Lamberton 
Moor, Berwickshire, now in the Edinburgh: Museum of Antiqui- 
Шә qxpromed ie, 1008 my suppicions that this yas, another 
example of the Celtic water-clock, though another bowl in the 
hoard has a rivet in the centre of the rounded base holding 
a bronze button on the inside. In reply to further inquiries our 
Fellow Mr, Alexander Curle has kindly sent me particulars, and 
is inclined to think that the round hole was meant to have 
a rivet in it like the other, though he does not explain the pur- 
pose of the rivet. On my theory the hole was intention 
‘admit the water, and the other was plugged because it was по 
longer required for use as a clock but as an ordinary bowl. ‘There 
is an exactly parallel case in the British Museum, the Battersea 


ter being perforated, and one of the two from Walthamstow 
pl 
ph 








though both were evidently made for the same 
] ovi iom Lembertqn Magr is $n. in dintter 
and 2in. high; the other is slightly larger, 48 in. across and 








3 Max ©. P. Solimidt, Kulturhistorische Beiträge, Heft 2, Die Entstehung 
der antiken Wasreruhr; G. Bilfinger, Die Zeitmetser der antiken Völker, 
` For ancient Chinese watet-clooke seo also of Smithsonian 
‘ion for 1001, i 607, reprinted from Chineve „July, 1861, 
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21in. high, with a round perforation 0-1 in. across. One inch 
below the lip, which is slightly everted, the larger bowl has a 
narrow metal hoop with a row of almost contiguous small bosses, 
the other having probably had the same ornamentation but now 
retaining only a trace of the hoop. ‘The same pattern occurs on 
the lip of two small bronze bowls in the British Museum, one 
from the Londesborough Collection having a single row (dia- 
meter, 5-4in.), and the other from the ‘Thames a double row 
(diameter, 6-6 in.), but neither has any trace of a perforation in 
tthe base and the larger is quite perfect. 

‘The Lamberton Moor find encoure the belief that water- 
docks were used in Scotland, and there are two well-known 
hoards that have many points in agreement with the Santon 
Downham find, in which the ‘cauldron’ had been patched at the 
base and used to carry odds and ends of scrap metal. In a haugh 
adjoining the Water of Eye at Cockburnspath, Berwickshire, 
{ro lange vessels of extremely thin shest bronge were found about 
15in, below the surface, lying on blue clay below the peat. One 
was inverted over the other, and they contained a variety of 
ornaments and tools apparently of early Roman date. “The 
larger one had obviously bem much exposed, to the fry and 
repeatedly repaired ; the smaller one had had handles fastened 
to it on opposite sides by three rivets, the holes for which remain, 
and it had probably been strengthened by a rim of iron, without 
which it would collapse, from the extreme thinness of the metal, 
if lifted full of water. It is probable that all were contained in 
a large wooden pail, as there were two large rings with staples 
and nails, the latter bent in and indicating a thickness of 4 in. 
for the staves. The rings measure 4} in, in diameter”? ‘The 
above account, which is quoted almost verbatim, is good and 
independent evidence that the bronze vessels were not “cauldrons” 
in the ordinary sense, and the accompanying objects lend colour 
to the theory that they were once water-clocks of the ordinary | 


British pattern. ‘The dimensions are also an 
‘The larger is 21 in. 10in. agreeing in diemoter with Wotton 
zo. 2, which i 84 in. higher, but this difference might be reduced 
by the addition of an iron rim to the Scottish specimen. "The 
smaller is 18 in. x7-5 in. again agreeing in diameter with a 
‘Wotton specimen of the same type (no. 5), but. being 1 in, 
higher: possibly the Wotton example had an iron rim to bring 
this dimension into agreement. 

‘The other Scottish hoard in a ‘cauldron’ was found in 
Carlingwark Loch, Kirkeudbrightshire, and the containing vessel 
is exactly of the Baschurch type, but considerably larger than 











3 Proc. Soc, Antig, Sco, i (1852), 43. 
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any known specimen, It measures 25 in. x 18ing? and was 
dredged up containing part of a bronze vessel 4in. x 3 in., the 
bronze handle of a bucket (of Late-Celtic type), a number of 
iron tools, portions of chain-mail and glass marked with letters 
in relief, no doubt of Roman origin. "The containing vessel is 
formed of very thin plates of bronze, the bottom consisting of 
‘one large sheet, and the sides of various smaller portio: all 
riveted together. It is patched in various places with additional 
bronze plates of various sizes riveted on. 

"The discoveries of several bronze sets having so many features 
in common implies soci mercial intercourse betwecı 
widely separated communities which, as we know from Caesar 
and Tacitus, were often rivals and sometimes enemies; and as it 
is unlikely that any civil or military power of the period con- 
trolled all these districts, it is not unreasonable to ascribe these 
common attributes of civilization to the widespread influence of 
the Druids. In my former paper may be found some comments 
‘on their achievements in astronomy, geography, physics, and 
theology, as recorded by Caesar (Commentaries, vi, 14), and by 
Pomponius Mela (bk. ii, cap. 2) about a century later; and the 
mere fact that the caste in Britain enjoyed greater prestige than 
their Gaulish colleagues, justifies us in assuming that their influ- 
ence spread at least all over what is now England, not to mention 
Wales, where they were concentrated during the Roman occupa- 
tion. It is easy to say too much about the Druids, and Dr, Rice 
‘Holmes's few pages on the subject (Ancient Britain, pp. 289-98) 
show how Celtic scholars contradict themselves and um other in 
dealing with the few scattered notices to be found in classical 
texts; but if the water-clock was invented or adopted by the 
‘Druids for the study of astronomy and the control of the calendar, 
‘specimens ought to be found in France, and a tour round the 
principal museums would probably bring some to light. 















Professor Bor» Dawiixs inquired whether or no the Romans 
ineasured their water by distributing it through hose of ascer- 
tained diameter ; and whether there was a unit size of clepsydra 
for measuring time hy water. He thought the weights of the 
bowls ‘had no special significance apart from the size of the 
perforations. 

Mr. BescKox drew attention to the different states of 

oration : вошйе were open, others blocked, and one or two of 
‘the bowls had merely a depression in the centre. It might be 
assumed that all were turned on the lathe, and the mere fact of 

3 Proc. Soe, Anti. Seat, vi, , pli: the diameter i given aa 28 in. but 
seo Cat. Bdinb. Mus. Antig, p. V58: 
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holding the bronze in a certain position on the lathe would pro- 
duce a hole which would be subsequently plugged with lead, iron, 
or other metal, In some cases the plug might have fallen out 
and made the perforation visible; consequently tho existing per 
forations could be put down to the decay of the metal plug or to 
faulty workmanship, He had seen several bowls in the "юре 
Collection at the British Museum that had had perforations in 
the base and been subsequently plugged. Under the base ap; 

a knob, and the plug was flattened inside and welded to the bowl, 
In the Romano-Britihh section were other examples of thís aeci- 
dental porte in turning id the same might be said of 
some of the Appleshaw powter dishes. Ho concluded that the 
exhibits were nothing but ordinary bowls of the period, and 
thought the Santon Downham ‘cauldron’ could not have been 
beaten out very thin if it contained a collection of scrap-metal. 








Sir Hunovias Ruan remarked that the largest Wotton vessel 
when found was covered outside with soot, a detail that lent some 
colour to the last speaker's theory; but he protested against the 
view that the early British craftsmen were incompetent and 
perforated the bases by accident. ‘Their metal-work was equal 
T if it did not surpass, any in the ancient world, even among 
the Greeks ; and to impute an elementary fault to people capable 
of working such bronzes was doing them a great discredit. 











The Presibxxr thought it was not a good method of keepin, 
time, Besides the weight, the varying fineness of the metal an 
the dimensions of the bowl had to be taken into consideration ; 
and weight alone did not favour one view more than another. 
А very large amount of contemporary metal-work in Britain 
was equally fine, and was made in imitation of equally fine 

+ Italo-Greek productions. 


Mt. Suru replied that thè paper dealt not only with the weights 
of the bowls but also their shapes and dimensions, and there 
were striking coincidences in all three respects, Ancient Hindu 
locks were made on the same plan, according to a fixed pattern 
that was recorded in detail. He would not insist on the plugged 
bowls having previously served as water-clocks, but thought the 
use of such a vessel as no. 1 was fairly obvious, It had a neat 
Foun hole in the base that did not ook accidental; butifit 
were, the maker of the bow] had proceeded to emboss an elaborate 
pattern after the bowl had been spoilt in the spinning process ! 






F, C. Wersto, Esq., exhibited a bronze penannular brooch 
of about the fifth century, found at Stratford-on-Avon, on which 
‘Mr, Reonyato Surm read the following note: 
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The volume of Archacologia recently published contains an 
‚article on the evolution of the penannular brooch more especially 
in Ireland, and all known specimens of the suggested prototype 
are enumerated. As often happens, the best example comes to 
light as soon as the rest are published, and one is tempted to 

1 ended list in the hope of further developments, for 
much to be cleared up in connexion with the pen- 
annular brooch in Britain and Ireland. Mr. Wellstood, the 
Secretary of Shakespeare's birthplace, sent me the brooch exhibited 
this evening for an opinion, stating that it was found in August 
last year during excavations for a new water-main, about 4 fe 
below the surface (fg. 8): no other objects, except a few bones 
which were not preserved, were found with it, Chance finds of this 
sort generally have some tragic features, and itis now impossible 
to decide whether the bones were human or not, and whether 
they were burnt or belonged to an inhumation, This Jast point 
might have given a clue to the nationality of the maker or 
original owner; and one can only surmise that burnt bones would. 
have been those of an Anglian invader (an early date for a 
‘enone burial the centre of England), and unburnt bones 
would have indicated a native burial, cremation having been 

iven up by the Romanized Britons about the middle of the 
Eile cautery, n eplie of ite archaeological defects, however, 
the discovery is a most fortunate one, as this example of the type 
is tho best known to the writer, It is in excellent preservation, 
with light go of wens the smooth back being in its original 








‘utioruamented condition and not due to friction. ‘The front of 
he hoop is engraved with transverse lines and threo groups of 
"ots bands of plan spaces a intervals, the appenranco being as 


if wire had been wound closely round the entire hoop, which 
an outside diameter of 8:4 in, and a circular section one-eighth 
of an inch across, The terminals are ita best feature, being of 
the ordinary squared form with the angles marked off, but very 
clearly cut and carefully finished. ‘The lozenge has an engraved 
‘median line, and the sheath that joins it to the hoop is not a 
‘collar but, slopes away to nothing at the back, "The pin is also 
quite typical, with a double curve o doubt due to te, and & 

ariel head with simple mouldings that are barely visible at the 
back. Tts length is 3-8 in., overlapping the hoop to the extent of 
O-4in., hence as short as was consistent with security in use, 
‘The list could possibly be increased by further search in museums, 
but. may be repeated here for convenience, EE 

In view of its occurrence in Wales and Ireland the type cannot 
well be regarded as purely Roman ot Anglo-Saxon; nata 


chronological evidente there that it flourished 
the end of the Roman period aud’ the Sondetion of the Augie, 
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Saxon kingdoms. Little is known of Britain in the fifth century, 

but as the Romanized natives were in possession of what is now 

England, it vill not be amiss to call he type Welsh, the Porth 

Dafarch specimen furnishing the socessary Link with present-day 
les. 


Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire (fig. 8). 

Porth Dafarch, Holyhead: Arch. Journ., xxxiii, 18%: British 
Museum (Archaeologia, lxv, pl. XXV, no. 1). 

Ceerwent, Monmouthshire, 

Ireland: British Museum. 

Abingdon, Berks.: Co. Antig. iii, pl. XXXVI, fig, 4: British 


вешт. 
Archacologia Cantiana, x, 80 (where it is 


Bifrons, Canterb 
called a brace! 

Oldbury Camp, Wilts.: Wilts. Arch, Mag., xxiii, 216. 

Leicester: V, C. H. Leics. i, 298, pl. I, fig. 4: Leicester Museum, 

Pike Hall, Derbyshire: Bateman Collection in Sheffield Museum. 

Dowalton Lough Wigtownshire: Munro, Lake-dedllings of 
Europe, 401, fig. 180. 

Tongfangh, Crichton, Midlothian; Cot, Edinburgh Mus, 288, 


















‘The newly-discovered specimen belongs therefore to à recoge 
nized type and is perhaps the best preserved of all, but. detail 
are ail wanting бк The period with absolute predaion, I 
origin is fairly obvious ; and the accompanying illustration (fig. 2) 
{nreprodiuced to show the beginnings of ths type about the mfidle 
of the Roman occupation. Next the terminals the hoop is 
ornamented with engraved lines, presumably a reminiscence of 
the coiled ends of the wire terminals on simpler and earlier 
varieties, А. саве in point is figured in the Wroreter Report, 
1918, pl. X, fig: 9, p. 295 the eos tht form the actual knobs 
megering the writhen knobs frequently found in the Roman 

; 1) 

FA limiting date is given also in ће ое аанай Бубе 
dicoyery ofa penannular brooch ina Saxon grave on High Down, 
Sussex, It is based on the Welsh type but has terminals 
approaching the grotesque animal-heads of Teutonic art, and 
not unlike those of a specimen in the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy (R. I. 4. Christian Guide, 22, ig.26). ‘The Saxon 

ave contained other relies, but nothing to give a more exact, 

Inte than the sixth century; and the same may be said of the 
example from a Jutish grave at Bifrons near Canterbury, which 
is, however, true to type and was probably looted from a 


3 Archaeologia, 1v, 210. 
vor, xxvii н 
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Romanized Briton, whereas the Sussex brooch looks like a Teu- 
tonic copy. The Saxons evidently found the model in use on 
their arrival in Britain; and as the type has not been found in 
association with Roman remains, even if on Roman sites, the 
safest course is to assign the Welsh penannular to the period 
between the end of the Roman occupation and the Teutonic 
invasions. 

Sir Anrnur Evaxs, President, exhibited some remarkable speci- 
mensof ancient Britishart, which will bepublished in Arrhaeologia. 
One was a jet cameo found at Churchficld on the banks of the 
Medway, opposite RochesterCastle,in1838. It had been described 
as Roman but presented a characteristically Celtie design in a 
typically British material. Roman cameos with Medust's head 
were not uncommon and had an amuleti value. Ancient British 
cameos mer hitherto unknown, andthe present specimen afforded 
additional evidence of the growing classical influence in the 
period that preceded the Clandian conquest. 

Another object was a fibula belonging to a very rare class, 
found at Beckley, Oxon., snd now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
It showed a‘ Late Celtic? development of an Italian Bronze Age 
form of which as yet the intermediate links were wanting, Tt 
was of elegant convoluted form with plate engraved with horse- 
shoe designs. "The date of this brooch was ascertained by the 
occurrence of an analogous type at the ‘Danes Graves” near 
Beverley, nting the first wave of Belgic invasion in this 
country, and belonging probably to the third century 2.c. 

¢ GUY Marxaan, Esq., on behalf of the Trustees of the Saffron 





Walden Museum, exhibited a Late-Celtic in its sheath, 
discovered in Hartford Warren, near Bury St. Kdounds, in 1888. 
‘The dagger will be published in Archaeologia. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 


sis ‘Tavusnar, 4th Fesicanr, 1915. 
- Sit ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kat., D.Litt, F.R.S, 





President, in the Chair. 

‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
desert tna айылы an 
From Ralph С.б, Baq; F.S.A. The Little Chast, 

eat 1506-1815. hve ks: C E dte Peine 


Printed. Вто, Canterbury, 1914, 
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From the Author, J. W. Jackson, 
1. Report on the exploration of a caveat Haverbrac, Westmorland. 
е! ш, 1914. С وف‎ k á 

2. On the disovery ofa Bloomery at Lindale Church, near Grange- 
over Sands, буо. ° Kendal, 1914, 


Thomas Henry Harvey, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 









Sir Marnix Conway, F.S.A., read a paper on the Abbey of 
St. Denis and its ancient Treasure, which will be printed in 
Archaeologia. 


‘The purpose of the paper was to call attention to the fifteenth- 
century picture called the * Mass of St. Giles’, which depicted the 
High Altar of St, Denis with the golden frontal of Charles the 
Bald and the cross of St, Eloy. "he picture also threw 
оп the arrangements of the interior of the church as order 
the thirteenth century. The remainder of the paper dealt with 
various objecta formerly in the ‘Treasury at St Denis but now 
scattered or known only from engravings and a few coloured 
drawings. These were considered in connexion with the inveri 
tories, especially the long manuscript inventory of 1684 in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 


The Purstrwr thanked the author for a very timely and 
extraordinarily rich contribution to knowledge of medieval art, 
So much was being lost and destroyed at the present time that 
it was well to have so ancient a treasure presented to the Society 
in such a graphic manner by one who had mastered the subject. 
“Though discussion ofthe individual objects was out of the ques- 








tion, all would appreciate such a judicious treatment of the collee- 
tion. Sassanian, Byzantine, and other influences had been 
‚detected, and the various styles carefully classified. ‘The study 





of any great medieval treasure brought home to one the extent 
«of Oriental influence, whether in the Sassanian or Greco-Seythian 
oda: there were splendid examples in the treasure of St. Мап- 
ticed’Agaune. To any one accustomed to deal with objects care. 
fally excavated from the soil, it was refreshing to come across 
objects in the great treasuries that had an unbroken tradition 
from classical times: many relics were preserved that were looted 
at the tack of Rome, and handed on irom barbarian chiefs to 
ings and ¢eclesiastics through the intervening centuries: such, 
for instance, were the intaglio of Julia, the cameo of Augustus, 
and the chalice with Bacchic scenes, all of which had been терге: 
sented on the screen, . 


Sir Hencures Rean remarked that to discuss the art treasures 
described in the paper would mean saying too much or too little; 
н? 
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but the meeting was indebted to the author for reconstructing 
fa treasure of such interest and importance. ‘Those who consulted 
the inventories of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were apt 
to think they were living three or four centuries too late; only 
a slight conception was possible of medieval treasures from 
studying such documents. It was clear from the paper what 
terrible damage had been done to the fabric of St. Denis by that 
accomplished but misguided architect, Viollet le Duez and he 
feared that a Ministry of Fine Arts, for which many were asking, 
would mean the appointment of one or two official architects, and 
‘the French experiment suggested caution. Пе could not agree 
that the paten of Suger was made at Byzantium, and thought 
‘that view was rained by comparison with Nagy Szent Miklos, 
Which was a treasure of barbarian origin. ‘The border of the 

ten was essentially barbarian, and was almost certainly of 

liferent origin from the serpentine centre, which was deci 

‘Western in appearance. Не was inclined to agree that the sword 
of Charlemagne was not of the twelfth century, but a Sassanian 
origin for the pommel was remote indeed. It was not necessary 
to go out of Europe, as parallels could be found of the ninth ог 
tenth century. He was grateful for a conspectus of one of the 
most wonderful treasure-houses of medieval times. 





Sir Cuanuzs Horzorp hed not seen the picture since 1892, but 
had had it in mind for a long time, and thought that such a gem 
of art should join its fellow in the National . Itwasa 
delightful example of Northern French art, as was clear from the 
architecture shown in the companion picture. 


Mr. Curron Sura referred especially to the crowns hung at 
thë back of the retable. Не knew of no other illustration of the 
custom of hanging up votive crowns ina church. ‘The Guarrazar 
treasure was about equally divided between the Cluny Museum 
‘and the Armoury at Madrid, and the setting was the same as at 
St, Denis, where both crowns were held up by hand. ‘The crown 
‘of Recesvinthus had a crystal knob, and one of the hands that 
held the crown in the picture was meant to be crystal. A few 
of the beads from the Guarrazar treasure were scattered, some 
‘of them being acquired by Sir Charles Robinson, at whose sale in 
1879 some were procured for the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Sir Maar Cosway replied that he did not mean the border 
of the dolphin dish was made at Byzantium, only that it came 
from the east of the Roman world, which dd not exude the 
region north Alps. о поява it лаа еа е 
as the brooch, which Riegl considered eastern Roman work. Its 
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place of origin might be left for future consideration, but he felt 
that there were other specimens in the treasure that had the same 
origin. 

‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 


Tuunspay, 11th Fennvany, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOUN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt, ERS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘Phe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Alfred Copeland, Esq.i—The story of Bethlehem, Hospital from ita 
foundation [а 1247. By E. G. O'Donoghue. vo. Landon, 11s, 
From Edmund Fraser, Esg, :=Orienting of churches, onco the practice o£ 
Christendom. By Lieut-General T. E. Webster. Bvo, London, 
3904-6. 

From the Author ie of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen 
Cello, Oxford, New Series, Vol, VIII, By Rev. W. D. Mieny, 
SAT d. London, 1912. 











Franx Lanner, Esq M.A., read a Report on Excavations 
on the site of the General Post Office and other recent Roman 
discoveries in London, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


‘The first section of the paper treated of unpublished drawing 
of the extensive Roman walls found on the site of Leadenhall 
Market in 1880-1, and rediscovered in part in 1905, It was 
suggested in 1881 that these belonged to the basilica of Londi- 
nium, but in spite of indications of an eastern apse, this was 
hardly possible. 

The destruction of the old General Post-Office in 1918 dis- 
closed a large series of Roman rubbish-pits. In 1914 the bottoms 
of these were excavated, at the instance of Mr. Philip Norman, 
with funds supplied by the Corporation and the Goldsmiths 
Company. "The date of the pits was found to cover a period 
from a.D. 50 to a.D. 200, though the majority belonged to the 
first century. Four pits contained objects of both the first and 
fourth centuries. "The more unusual finds included а gold ring, 
a Jewish coin of the second revolt (a.n. 182-5), and the débris 
of a house destroyed by fire, showing clear wattle-and-daub con- 
struction, By the association of undated with datable pottery, 
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much useful information was obtained about Roman coarse 
wares. 

Portions of five large pits were found in the summer of 1914 
on the site of 8-6 King William Street. "These dated entirely 
from the first century, and produced some of the best early 
“Samian’ and coarse Roman pottery found in London. 

‘The last section of the paper showed the gradual growth of 
Roman London by the areas of distribution covered by coins of 
Claudius and earlier; the earlier pottery of La Graufesenque ; 
the Inter pottery of La Granfesenque; and the pottery of 
Lezoux. 


‘The Parsmenr said the Society was much indebted to 
Mr. Lambert for his successful investigations in London, aud 
also to the officials of the Post Office and the Phoenix Company 
for their ready co-operation in research that had more than a 
local interest. 


Mr. Reonvaro Summit said the statistical method had been 
used with excellent results in the present instance, and thought 
it no small achievement to spend three months searching rubbish- 

its in circumstances that were not uniformly pleasant. Such 
votion to modem methods of research had been well rewarded, 
and the accurate grouping and dating of plain pottery was a ver 
tangible result: Yor stance, the jus Pith pointed ‘base and 
horizontal ribbing bad often been found in London, and a speci- 
men had been brought to the British Museum that very. 
but no clue to their origin had hitherto been found. The map- 
ing of coin-sites according to periods was a laborious but most 
pies of work and seemed to favour the view thatthe Roman 
"walls did not exist on their present line till the fourth century. 
‘As had been explained in the paper, coins were notin then 
elves good evidence, and one at least of the Claudius pieces 
found in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's had come from a burial. 
of proving occupation of that quarter in the first century, 
3t proved just the contrary, for Roman burials were outside 
and from dwellings, and there was evidence that 
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It was a curious coincidence that distances from London were 
in many cases measured from the Cornhill standard, a medieval 
fountain standing at the Carfax and mentioned in two qrdinances 
of Edward IL "That was no doubt regarded as a central point, 
and might well have been the centre of Londinium at the time 
of its foundation. 


Mr. Busme-Fox referred to the alleged basilica-plan at 
Leadenhall Market, and thought that ifthe walle were all con 
temporary, they could not belong to such a building, If there 
were a nave with two aisles and an apse, there would be no 
reason for the cross wall, nor for the excessive thickness of the 
side wall. The building had perhaps been a bath: the wall 
which ended abruptly at the west end was possibly a flue for 
heating the apse, and the large drain would be accounted for, 
He thought the Bost Office excavations showed a great advance 
in archaeology during the last twenty or thirty years, It would 
always have been easy to obtain funds for uncovering pavements 
or inscriptions, but it required special enthusiasm to pay for 
excavating rubbish-pts for: pottery, fragments. Mr. Lambert 
had added to the stock of knowledge not only with regard to 
Roman London but also the dating of coarse pottery, which 
occurred more frequently and in greater quantity than Samian 
‘ware, on which most reliance had hitherto been placed. 


Mr. Mix, Sreritexson mentioned that x wattle-and-daub 
had been found at Silchester, also wooden lining to pits, usually 
towards the bottom. . 


Mr. Qvannxtr inquired about the levels of the Leadenhall 
‘and the existence of any extension towards Whitti 
Avenue. There would soon, he understood, be opportunities for 
farther research in that direction. 


‘Mr, Kexewron, speaking for himself and the City Corporation, 
expressed great pleasure in having been of any assistance in the 
at pt to arrive at the situation and date of the first Roman 
settlement in London, He had been asked by the City to look 
after the work in King William Street, and had had the loyal 
co-operation of the Phoenix Company, whom he had approached 
with regard to the ultimate disposal of the finds. In his opinion 
they would be most fittingly exhibited in the Guildhall Museum. 
‘The great insurance companies and banks were fully alive to the 
results that might be achieved by the examination of building 
sites in the City. He was gratefül to the Society for taking 


3 Journal of Royal Sooiety of Arts, vol. lix (1910), 123: 
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matter up through Mr. Norman, and felt that a new hu 
interest had been created in the beautifully decorated fragm 
that had come to light. 





Lord Dırxoy represented the Phoenix Office in the absence of 
two officials who had unfortunately been prevented from attend- 
ing the meeting; but he thought that the company’s archi 

(e. Tzant, who bad been in charge, could give more information 
than himself 





Mr. Мовмах was much obliged for the kind things said about 
him that evening, and attributed his success in ng funds for 
the work to his finding two old school-fellows in the Corporation 
Library Committee and the Goldsmiths Company, He thought 
an admirable beginning had been made after a considerable lull 
in exploration within he City walls, Roach Smith and Price 
had worked rather vaguely, and G. E. Fox had been disheartened 
in 1887. He had, some years ago with Mr. F. Render, seen the 
Gardner Collection in which was the original of the plan exhibited; 
and after the sale Sir Edward Coates had proceeded to have an 
adequate catalogue made, He believed no one had ever made 
‚out the plan of a Roman palling in London, Other massive 
walls, as, for instance, that in the basement of the Union Bank, 
had been found in the Leadenhall aren, at a low level, hence it 
was inferred that the Roman settlement of that part of London 
was of very early date. It was remarkable that the earliest 
Roman pottery had been found at sites so far apart as the old 
General Post Office and King William Street, and yet was not 

evenly over London within the walls. Besides those 
mentioned, he would like to thank for their kind co-operation 
Mr. Bernard Kettle, chief librarian at the Guildhall; the G.P.O. 
officials, Messrs. Ivor Richards, Ferard,and Carey; andMr. Wilson, 
of the Office of Works. 











‘Mr. Lavmenr replied that bürials were admittedly one of the 
sources of error in utilizing coins as evidence of occupation ; but 
‘there were early coins from the site of Christ's Hospital as well 
as from the Post Office site ; and it was almost incredible that 
‘the Romans brought their rubbish to the latter spot up-hill from 
beyond the Walbrook. Mr. Buahe-ox’s suggestion Wih r 
to the Leadenhall walis was an interesting one that would have 
further consideration. . He was deoply grateful to the Goldsmiths 
‚Company for pecuniary assistance in carrying out the work; and 
with such a spirit prevailing in the City it was a. pity that so 
‘ery litle of Roman London remained for explorat. It was 
good news that further finds might be made east of Leadenhall 
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Market, and he believed the East India House site would soon 
be available. As to the levels in the market, he had notes 
showing that the excavation went 16ft. below the ground, the 
Roman level being at 15ft. below the present surface. For 
‘some time he had been contemplating a catalogue of Roman 
objects from the City in private ession; and hoped that 
ers would follow the example of the Phoenix Company and 
allow him to put on record finds that were now inaccessible to 
the public. . 


812 Азанов Evans, President, called attention to an interestin 
discovery of a group of coins of Valentinian the Elder and his 
colleagues, showing that the Roman mint at London, which had 
been closed since the time of Constantine, was restored by Valen- 
tinian in a.n. 368, A late silver coin of Valéntinian was 
exhibited, showing in an abbreviated form the monetary stamp 
of Londinensis Augusta, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this: communication 
and exhibition. 











‘Tuunspay, 18th FronvAnv, 1915. 


Sir, ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, and afterwards Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, 
Knt, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


William Austin, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows to be 
held on ‘Thursday, 4th March, 1915, ‘and a list of the candidates 
to be put to the ballot was read. 


A. W. Crarnam, Esq. F.S.A., read a paper on the topography 
of the Cistercian ‘abbey Di oter Hili which wil be printed in 
Archaeologia. 

Tower Hill Abbey of St. Mary de Gratiis was the last of the 
Cistercian foundations in England and owed its origin to 
Edward III in 1850. 

‘The site of this house, of which no remains were extant, was 
all that had hitherto been known of its topography. An early 
Stuart plan, however, preserved amongst the Domestic State 
Papers, enabled the main features of the monastic building to be 
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dearly identified, and some late, fourteenth-contury. building 
accounts and the grant to Sir Arthur Darcy at the Dissolution 
added much additional information. 

Both the east and west ends of the building stood on open 
courts of the present Royal Mint, which occupied the site, and 
there was some hope that future excavation might be productive, 





Mr. Nonscaw congratulated the author on the possession of 
two qualities specially valuable in work of that kind—a thorough 
intion of the architectural side, and skilful handling of the 





Mr. J. G, Woon recalled the fact that the monastery was 
founded seventy years after its last predecessor, an interval during 
which certain variations in the rule had been introduced. Ite 
foundation in the suburbs was a contravention of the Cistercian 
Constitutions, which ordained that the monastic house must be 
far from the haunts of men, whereas the abbey was on the out- 
skirts of London. The plan too showed certain differences when 
compared with the normal Cistercian house, the sacristy for 
example on the wrong side of the church : the rule was that 
the sacristy should be on the same side as the cloister. « An impor- 
tant point was the position of the mill. Nothing had been said 
оп that point, but there were two at that abbey, situated in 
East Smithfield, a large area between the site of the monastery 
‘andthe Thames. He was not aware of any watercourse there 
which could have worked a mill, ‘Chere had been similarly on 
‘the site of the Tower ditch a mill belonging to St. Katherine's 

i, аде an exghätigs, had best «БАШЫМА it the 
. ‘The motive power for the abbey mill prob- 
‘ably was a mill-pond that formed the nucleus of St. Katherine's 
Dock, the latter first, Appearing about 1718 ; Stow's lan showed 
& pond in the same position Bat without any visible outlet to 
the Thames, The Cistercians worked the two mills by means 
Of the tide though culverts to the pond, one being turned by the 
inward flow and the other by the ebb. The same arrangement 
‚could be traced in relation to the * molendinum subtus castrum " 
at The extent of the abbey was indicated by the 
present dock, and the usual mill on a stream above the abbey was 
ri that instance, nor was it clear how the water was pro- 

vided for sanitary purposes. 


‘The Puxsroest inquired as ‘to the nature of a small isolated. 
structure in the abbey grounds shown on the pictorial plan: 


"Mr. Weavan thought it was a summer-house built of trellis. 
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‘Mr. Bartnow pointed out that * pine-apple* in medieval times 
meant a pine-cone and was used in heraldry. Was the northporeh 
correctly so described? Kirkstall had a north door and traces of 
a north porch, but the cloister was on the south side. 


Mr. Crama replied that strictly there was no north porch 
at Kirkstall, but merely an abutment of a gallery belonging to 
a building on the north. ‘The door there had a projection, but 
no true porch, "Though the Cistercian rules were altered in the 
present case, the use of iron candlesticks for the church was 
perpetuated, 





Sir Huncozes Reap, У.Р, exhibited an iron sword and scab- 
bard from Switzerland, dating from the Early Iron Age, in the 
collection of Mr. Oscar Raphael, on which Mr. RronvAtD Surri 
rend the following notes : 


"hé well-known ‘station’ of La Tene, at the east end of the 
Lake of Neuchatel, has yielded a large quantity of antiquities 
from ‚the middle or second of that part of the 
Early Iron Age to which it has given a name, ‘The limits of its 
three or four divisions are somewhat fluctuating, but Décheletto? 
in 1918 gave the following dates: La Tene 1, 500-800 2.6. 
La Tine IT, 800-100 ».c. ; La Tene IIT, 100 n.c. to the Christian: 
era. On the same occasion he gave a useful summary of the 
characteristics which serve to distinguish swords of the La Tene 
civilization, which may here be repeated in English. Swords of 
the first stage are generally short and pointed, and the scabbard 
has a characteristic chape. Those of La Töne II are longer. 
The mouth of the scabbard has a pronounced curve like that of 
a bell or inverted calyx. At the bottom of the tang the blade 
has a kind of guard, curved to correspond with the mouth of the. 
scabbard, The Gaulish sword becomes still longer in La Tène 
IIT period. ‘Ihe curved guard disappears, the mouth of the 
scabbard being generally straight. The scabbard has a rounded 
chape, and that end of the scabbard is strengthened by numerous. 
transverse braces, The point of the sword is also rounded, 
the weapon now being for cutting, not for thrusting as in the 
period of La Tene I. 

Sword scabbards of La Tène II sometimes have ornament 
engraved. below the mouth or even over the entire front, but. 
such decoration is rarer in the preceding stage. 

The sword and scabbard exhitited are therefore characteristi 
of La Tene II, and probably date from about 100 n.c. They 














+ La Collection Mille, 107 ; Manuel d'Archéologie, vol. ii, part3, р. 1120, 
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belong together, and were found about 1890 in the canton of 
Berne, Switzerland (fg. 1). 

‘The entire length of the sword is 30-5 in., the blade measur- 
ing %-5 in, and being about 1-4 in. broad for about half its length: 
it then tapers to a rounded point, and except for some surface 
pitting by rust is in perfect condition. The guard, grip, and 

nel are missing, and. the tang is slightly spread at the end 
where it held the pommel. ‘The two edges are sharp and even, 
not having suffered from oxidation, the reason no doubt being 
that the edges are of a different quality of iron. This pecu- 
liarity has been noticed on swords of the period, and explained 
in the following wi 

Keller quotes M. de Reffye with regard to sword-blades from 
Alesia (Côte-d'Or), and conclodes that tho same remarks apply 
io those from the Swiss lake-dwelinge. “The cutting-edges 
are not of the same iron as the body of the blade. The work- 
man, after having forged the latter out of very tough, fibrous 

, iron drawn out lengthwise, welded on each side little strips of soft 
iron to form the cutting-edges: this iron was beaten 
to an edge by the hammer. ‘The soldier could thus after the 
fight repair with the hammer any damage done to his sword, just 
аз а reaper sharpens his scythe when it is notched.” 

On one face of the blade, 2 in. from the shoulder, is the maker's 
mark deeply impressed in the metal (fig.1, 4). The same stamp, 
evidently intended for a boar, is figured with a number of others 
from Switzerland by Vouga, Les Heloètes à La Tène, pl. IL, ig. 10 ; 
‘and on p. 17 he states thet swords bearing a makers mark are 

ly better made and of finer tempered metal. He quotes, 
‘on p. $8, an expert's opinion that one at least of the swords he 
illustrates ‘is made of acier corroyé (steel formed by hammering 
several strips together) which though not very hard is extremely 
‘tough, and gives a very sharp edge. As the lake-dwellers were 
not conversant with present methods of producing steel, the 
blade has split in several places, and is seen to consist of several 
layers one over the other.” 

"The scabbard, 265 in. long, is formed of two sheets of the 
thinnest iron, the front overlapping the back about ğ in. The 
front bas been given a appearance by means of e 
Stamp, and still has a cros- in. from the point which 

` forms part of the stouter binding in one piece with the chape 
(6g. 1,c). At the corresponding point on the back is one of two 
Tings to give the binding a bearing on the flat; and at the 

* Sec algo Keller's Zoke-dueliage (trans. J E. Lee), £14; for Uie boar- 
P die erepta intem (vol 1, т. 41), bal opi fia dd 
producing itis uncertain. re 
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mouth end a loop, with transverse opening 07 in. wide, is fixed 
by two rivets, for suspending the weapon. "The flat part of the 
loop is ornamented with diagonal grooves well preserved (fig. 1, c) 
‘The mouth is curved in the cocked-hat style, a corresponding 
carve having been given to the guard that is now lost. This 
feature is as characteristic of the period as the chape, which is 
ete more than a thickening of the binding, but still clearly 
‘shows its derivation from the ring-chape of La Тепе I. The 
present example marks the point at which the separate chape, 
Which left two openings between itself and the point of the 
scabbard, merges into the binding strips that run all along both 
edges of the scabbard; and consequently dates from the end 
‘of La Tene II, just before the transition to La Tene Ш. The 
end of La Tène II, according to Déchelette, corresponds to 
100 z.c., and there are earlier as well as later La Tene swords 
bards) in England. ‘Thus in the Early Iron Age Guide 

ritish Museum) that illustrated on pl. VI, fig. 8 is practically 
identical with the Swiss specimen exhibited; figs. 1 and 8 on 
the same plate are examples of the earliest stage of La Tone II; 
figs. 4, 5, and 6 mark the beginnings of the cross-bands of the 
scabbard characteristic of La Tène III, and fg. T is a typical 
example of the last stage of La Töne. It is hardly necessary to 
that the close similarity of Early Iron Age swords in Britain 
and on the Continent sufices to show that the corresponding 
‚changes in fashion were approximately contemporary, and there- 
doce the, various stages in Britain aro lite if «tall ator than the 

Mr, Ge ape has since presented th 

OX since je sword and scabbard 
-to the British Museum. 

Sir Hencores Reap had found the sword in Mr. Raphael's 
possession along with certain other choice specimens, and was glad 
of the opportunity of showing it to the Society before bearir 
it offfor the British Museum. Something might have been 
аз іо the extraordinary skill required to produce so graceful 
‘ascabbard with the thinnest film of metal conceivable. It was 











difficult to imagine more ip, and both the 
A abd the Dana oe Ss ‘to Mr. Raphael 
| for his great kindness in the matter, 


‘Colonel T. W. R. Panxea, C-B, F.S.A- exhibited a bucket with 
ornament of Late-Celtic which Sir Hercores. Ps 
ti er sae pene 

‘The bucket shown by Colonel Parker puzzled me when I first 


saw it, and I must confess that it still remains somewhat of a 
problem. As a bucket it is quite commonplace, made of a 
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number of staves set together in the ordinary way, with the 
usual slot around the base inside where the bottom has been 
fitted, But on one side are two overlapping plates of very thin 
bronzeor brass, with embossed designs clearly Late-Celticin charac- 
ter, anda loop handle of an inadequate type is formed by a ribbed 
band of slightly thicker metal. Buckets of Late-Celtic period 
are well known. The Marlborough bucket at Devizes is probably 
the most notable: we have one from Aylesford, there was a very 
‘good though fragmentary one in Mr. Layton’s collection at Kew, 
which I am sorry to say is not now to be found, and there are 
others, In all of them, however, the ornament conforms to the 
characters that we expect to find in Late-Celtic art. With the 

imen before us this is not so. In the first place I question 
whether the bucket itself is entitled to the consideration that 
would be the right of an object. approaching an age of two thou- 
sand years. It seems to me that its age should rather be 
counted by centuries. "To deal with the bronze mounts. The 
handle is ‘not only ‘poor and unpractical, but entirely. lacks 
style; it is, moreover, unlike any other handle I have seen on a 
Late-Celtic bucket, As to the embossed ornament, while it is 
clearly founded on a Late-Celtic model, it has none of the origi 
ality and charm of outline that constitute the great attraction of 
‘all work of this period. It has also another feature that is to 
‘me most suspicious. It will be observed that not only is the 
honeysuckle design immediately over the handle singularly 
‘wanting in force and beauty, but that it forms the middle of 
what is an entirely symmetrical design. I think that for these 
reasons we must assume that these bronze plates have been 
manufactured by some more or less clever forger, and affixed to 
am old bucket that happened to be at hand. That articles of 
this kind were in reality made is not mere conjecture. Good 
‘examples are to be seen in the collection of arms and armour 
formed by Mr, Robert Curzon, father of the late Lord Zouche, 
‚and they are still to be seen at Parham, These were made Бу 
‘obs, Grishay, something like sixty or seventy years ego, ant 
‘Mr, Curzon got most of his arms and armour from Pratt, the 
‚dealer in Bond Street, to whom in the ‘seventies the sale of the 
Meyrick Collection was entrusted.. T found, on examining the 
Surface of this bucket under the microscope, that the metal was 
covered with a fine thin varnish, an unnecessary addition from 
any honest point of view, but which, no doubt, was put on to 
give the surface a more ancient look. 














Colonel Panxen also exhibited a medieval sword with inserip- 
tion, on which Sir Hercunes Reap made the following com- 
munication : 








Fig. 1. мкр 
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‘This sword (fig-1) was found in the hed of 
the river Ouse, opposite to Cawood Castle, 
Yorkshire. It is 373 in. in total length, 
with a broad double-edged blade havin, 
channel on either face, in which a band of 
letters is inlaid in white metal, ‘The 
quillons are bent downwards and curved so 
as to form nearly a semicircle, ‘The tang is 
broad and flat, the pommel ix rounded 
beneath and pyramidal above, and of a type 
familiar on swords of the Viking period, 

Tt was shown at the Exhibition at Iron- 
mongers’ Hall in 1861, and is figured in the 
catalogue on p. 151, 

‘Phe interest of this specimen is con- 
siderable, not only as a fine example of a 
medieval sword, ‘but on account of the 

roblem it presents as to date, But for the 
Form of tho quillons and the’ two inser 
tions on the blade, the weapon would 
probably have been set down as belonging 
to about the year 1000, and of Scandinavian 
origin, It is of course impossible that the 
inlaid letters can be of so early a time; then 
must belong to the thirteenth or fourteent! 
century. In the same way the quillons of 
Viking swords, though occasionally of a 
rounded or oven semicircular form, are 
nover of tho large size seen in the present 
example, while the small point seen at the 
middle within the curve is again a feature 
never found on any northern sword of the 
ninth or tenth century, whereas it is common 
enough three centuries later, Interesting as 
these points are, it isin the pommel that the 
main problem centres, and if, as seems likely, 
ve mut sé down la word ea having bo. 
made in the thirteenth century, ie 
mately, it serves a vaefa resin к 
strating lopment. of the 

sword pommel common! onda til dala. 
‘Tete ee in ie Batch Mena но 
pommels assigned to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and most probably French, They 
come from the Lefebvre Collection at 
Micon. ‘They are of the same general 
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design as this specimen, a fan-like arrangement of knobs, 
shortening on each side.” In a sense they resemble the Viki 

type seen on Colonel Parker's sword, but there is one structural 

Giference. "On the latter it will be seen that the curved base of 
the pommel is a separnte piece welded on, Such an arrangement 
is, to my knowledge, never found on the typical twellth- or 
hirteenth-century sword, where the pommel is always of a single 
Piece, On the other hand, this curved base to the pommel is 
a characteristic feature of the Viking weapon, _ We have several 
examples in the Museum, from Durham, Norfolk, and from the 
Thames at Windsor, 

As there can be no question as to the contemporary date of 
all the parts of the sword before us (for though it has been 
wofully seoured and filed, it bears no signs of any change of its 
parts), it would seem that we have here an example in which 
the actual type of Viking pommel has survived for two or three 


GNERDSRDIG.AT ONTI0&0xetbx 
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centuries with no change, while the quillons have followed the 
fashion of the time when the sword was actually made, One 
would be tempted to place the date enrlier than the thirteenth 
century, as so late a survival of the type would put a strain on 
the imagination; but here the character of the inscriptions 
(fig. 9) stands in the way. One of the inscriptions, that 
in ordinary capitals vith @ light Lombardi favonr, is very 
elegantly designed; the other in exaggerated block-like capitals 
oq pot tem to rie to be so easily durable: Ta. boi Aata OAN 
types of the letter N—the modern form and the humpbacked R. 

inseription is to me illegible, and probably served as a 
haem to its illiterate owner. The swordsmith was donbtlass 
‘equally illiterate, and miscopied some phrase with more attention 
to the general effect than to its meaning. * 


‘Mr, Onace asked whether such asmall grip was usual. ‘Though 
common in oriental weapons, it could hardly be associated with 
the Vikings. 


Sir Hencvies Reap replied that the grip of Viking swords 
was not particularly small, and he saw no reason why the 
present specimen should have a shorter grip than later swords : 
it would not have accommodated more thay four fingers. "The 


vor. xxvir 1 
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inscriptions on the two faces of the blade were meant to be the 
same. He remembered a sword of the thirteenth century in 
Zürich Museum with a row of animals along the channel and an 
ornament resembling that at the end of the inseription exhibited. 
"Thanks were due to Colonel Parker for -allowing the two speci- 
mens to be exhibited and described. 


E. A. Wem, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a fragment of an enamelled 
sixteenth-century terra-cotta tile on which he read the following 
note: 

‘The tile was found on the business premises of Messrs. Evans 
Sons Lescher & Webb, Ltd., which occupy the site of the ancient 
monastic infirmary of St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield. 

xm Bellow, Me Clifford Smith tells mo that this tila with 

ers formed a panel with a relief representing a 
геш wreath supported by amorini, Only one arm, a wing, 
and part of the wreath remain. The wreath and wing are 
coloured blue; the remainder of the enamel is white. 

‘Mr. Smith considers that it is North Italian work between the 
years 1510 and 1520, that it was probably for wall decoration, 
and, like the reliefs at Hampton Court, was possibly made in 
England by Italian workmen. But as one cannot point to an 
other example of enamelled Italian terra-cotta of that time whi 
was made in this country, this relief may have been imported. 

‘This opinion as to the date of the fragment and its possible 
importation is remarkably confirmed by my own into 
‘that period at St. Bartholomew's. liam Bolton was prior of 
St. mew from 1505 to 1532 Не таза archi- 
‘tect, and, as I have shown elsewhere, he i 
work at Henry the Seventh’s 

‘on the tomb of the Lady 
was he who sent for the Italians to carry out the work. Between 
1518 and 1517 he did a great deal of work on the monastic 
buildings at St. Bartholomew's, including, we believe, the in- 


Sirmary in which this was found. From 1517 to 1519 
Bil wr engage by a ig in e building of New Hal 
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Mr. Ctierono Suri had been able to supply some information 
in conjunction with his colleagues, and hed get permission from 
Mr, Kettle for a tile in the Guildhall museum to be exhibited. 
Phis tile, like the fragment shown by Mr. Webb, was front the 
City, and was another of the few examples of enamelled pottery 
(i.e. true majolica) of that date found in this country. It was 
found in 1873 in Coleman Street, and exhibited by Mr. Syer 
Cuming to the British Archaeological Association in 1874 
(Journal, xxx, 84), when the figure was identified as Prince Arthur. 
of Wales, who died in 1502, ‘The costume, however, looked about 
twenty years lates, and thé tile was probably also of foreign 
origin, “In the coloured illustration there should have been blue 
on the sleeves, and flecks of blue on the background. ‘There was 
a reference to enamelled tiles in the accounts of Little Saxham 
Hall, Suffolk, for the year 1528, but it was probable that the 
tiles mentioned were merely glazed, he use of true enamelled 
(stanniferous) pottery in this country was not recognized bi 
Professor Church until the appearance of delft about 1680. With 
regard to the fragment from St. Bartholomew's, it was to be 
potioed that anges in the attitude of heraldie supporters in 
imitation of the putti of Italinn craftsmen, were offal frequent 
esurenct in early Renaissans sculpture and woodwork in the 
eastern and southern counties; but at New Hall, to which 
Mr. Webb had referred, the two coats of arms, one removed 
from the gateway and the other on the middle of the front, 
were supported not by amorini but by heraldic beasts, 


















Mr. Weaven remarked that the New Hall coats of arms were 
delightful Tudor work without any trace of Renaissance detail. 


Mr. Nonman referred to the late Mr. Higgins's treatise on. 
erra-cotta workers in Tudor times, and asked if such work was. 
‚given up after that date, 


Sir Hencoxes Ruan wished he could think the tile had been 
made in England as part of a series, but the style of modelling 
and the quality of the enamels showed it was Italian. ‘The curious 
blue tint recalled Della Robbia productions, and therë were two- 
vases of the same starchy tint in the British Museum. ‘The 
Guildhall figure-tile might be by the same hand аз one brought 
from Ttly td illustrated by Mr. Walls the technique 
the some and unmistakably Talia. If any proof were 
of the constant importation at that time of tiles and bricks, he 
wight cite the Mayor's Chapel at Bristol, where thè whole foot 
was covered with tiles clearly of Spanish origin, which opinion 
was confirmed by Señor de Osma, They were of ordinary type, 
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and resembled sixteenth-century specimens at Granada and 
Seville. 


Mr. Weon also exhibited a small it of a fourteenth- 
-century rectly found nese the Lady Chapel of St Bar- 
' -tholomew's, Smithfield. The fragment was exhibited to show 
class of work used at that time. ie ge pcr na 

delicate work, and the fragment was because, 
very considerable remains of colour still presi to it. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
‘and exhibitions. 


Tnonspar, 25th Feanvany, 1915. 


"Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS Kat, D.Litt, ERS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced and thanks for the same 
‘ordered to be тетей to the donors: 


‘From the Editor, J. W. Clay, F.S.A.:—Dugdale's Visitation of. 
s eo ion ot н re XN 
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the Society's apartments 
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- and resembled sixteenth-century specimens at Granada and 
Seville. 


ЭЕ. Wan also exhibited a small fs авас 
с бану шору тенин пеаг ly Chapel of St. 
rs Smithfield. ‘The it was exhibited to show the 


en ot oti med at that time The he foliage in particular was of 
very delicate work, and the interesting because 
of the very considerable remains of colour still adhering to iÈ. 


“Thanks were ordered to be returnêd for these communications 
and exhibitions. 


"Тновзрат, 25th Feszvanv, 1915. 
Bir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS) Kat., D.Litt, F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 
` The following gifts were announced and thanks for the same 
ordered to be г) to the donors: 
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themselves to examine the other two smaller tumuli lying to the 
southward.’ Of these two tumuli, the one lies only some 80 ft. 
fom the Jorgo tumulus previously ‘explored, while the other lies 
about 200 yas. away in the adjoining field which belongs to the 
neighbouring farm of Tanholt. Hereafter, for the sake of brevity, 
{shall refer to them as Tumulus A, B, and C respectively in order 
from north to south, Tumulus C I was enabled to explore in the 
autumn of 1918 by the courteous permission of Mr. Henry Knipe, 
the former owner of the farm, and of Mr. Robert Green, the then 
tenant, to both of whom my best thanks are due. It was not 
until Christmas 1918 that an opportunity occurred for examining. 
Tumulus B. I propose, however, to describe them in the order 


of their position, 

Tumulus B. This tumulus is at present some 80 to 90 ft. in 
diameter, and at no point reaches a greater height than à ft. 
‘above the surface of the gravel, as compared with the 120 ft. 
diameter and 5 ft. depth of Tumulus A (Y-Z, plan, fig. 1). 
Liko "Famulus A, this tumulus has evidently undergone a process 
of diminution in height during a long period of tillage. 

‘The work of exploration was begun by driving a trench, d ft. 
‘wide and 58 ft. long, from north-north-east to south-south-west 

the mound along a line at right angles to the base Jine 
‘wed for Tumulus A. At the northern end the gravel was 
ab 8 it, 2in. Ata distance of 6 fe. the edge o a ditch appeared z 
this proved to be 2} ft. wide and 45 ft. deep from the 
‘the gravel occurring at 3 ft, 4 in. on the outer edge and at 84 ft. 
on the inner, Eventually, at 46 ft., another ditch was discovered ; 
this was 6 ft. wide and & ft. in depth from the surface, the 
gravel being 8 ft. 9 in. down on both sides, In order to prove 
Peter these two ditches formed part of a trench running round 
the barrow, trial holes were dug along a line at right angles to 
the axis of the trench and at its middle point, In them the 
ditch was found again to the north-west and south-east at 185 ft: 
And 98 б. respectively from the point A (see plan, fig. D. Оп 
tho north-western side it was 8 ft. wide and 85 ft, deep, with the 
gravel at 2 ft. 10 in. and 2 ft. 7in. at the inner and outer 
while on the south-eastern side it proved to be 7 ft. wide and &ft- 
deep, with the gravel at 9 ft. and 24 ft. on the inner and outer 
edges. ‘The ditch was, for ын purposes, circular, the 
Gistances from the centres of the ditch at both ends of the two 
faxes being 40 ft. and 45 ft. Since this ditch evidently served fo 
delimit the 
Jatter was approximately 40 ft. 

"The discovery of the interments (for eventually there proved: 
to be four) was по such laborious task as we had encountered in 
* goo plan, op. ei, p. 81. Ў 


























&réa of the tumulus, the original diameter of the N 
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Tumulus A. At a distance of 22 ft. from the north-east end of 
the trench a skull came to light at a depth of 94 ft, thus lying 
on the surface of the gravel. It proved to be that of a skeleton 
(po. on plan fig T) ing on ita right side, oriented north-west 
By south-east, the hend to the north-west facing south-west 
‘The body lay in a crouching position with the legs loosely flexed, 
the hands € the face, and the head thrown bask. Те was that 
of a young individual of about fourteen years of age. With 
it were found a fragment of flint lying behind the head and 








Fig. % унт bistik aim yanmi molt RL n AND o, memnun (d). 
(a-d from Tumulus C 5 e-t from Tumulus B) 


another trapezoidal flake between the pelvis and ribs (fig. 2 h 
andi) In clearing this skeleton, at the back of the head traces 
of a child's bones were discovered in the gravel itself at a depth. 
‘of 4ft, (no. 1 on plan). To judge from, the position of the 
remains, ib lay almost along the axis of the trench ; if an 
he grave vas oriented to a point south of sonth-south-west, the 
hend being at the south-west end. Only a slender flint flake was 
found with Басы] (де. 2f): 

"During the process of digging out a section in thé eastern faoc. 
сон dar skeleton v0. and jut outside the limit 

the grave on that side, signs of a third skeleton. appeared. 
(Phin proved to be Sb of th adult male lying in в. are about 
7 ft. long and 43 deep, oriented from a point east of south-east 
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to a point west of south-west. ‘The body lay on its right side 
facing south-eastwards with the head at the south-west end of 
the grave. The knees were slightly drawn up towards the body ; 
the left hand covered the face, while the right arm was bent 
under the body, so that the hand appeared just below the chest, 
Behind the head lay a well-made dart-point, 14 in. long, of 
black flint, triangular in form, with portions of the original bark. 
remaining on one face (fig. %, в). Tt had evidently been made 
for funeral purposes like the scrapers found in Tumulus A, all 





Fig: d. зоор: лом томат э, рї крт (дзот $). 


s of wear being absent. In front of the face had been placed 
a dosdovenel (fg. 8). Tê measures Sf in, tn height ard G8 in 
diameter across the mouth and 9} across the base. A flat rim 
bevelled. inwards js decorated on top with incised herring-bone 
tem bounded by lines and on the outer edge with horizontal 
ines ; below the rim is a deep groove ornamented with a line of 
vertical incisions, Below this is a second groove bounded above 
and below by prominent ridges with vertical incisions, the groove 
itself being divided in four sections, decorated with horizontal 
lines, by four vertically ribbed lugs with horizontal perforations. 
‘he paste of the vase is black inside, fired to a brick-red colour 
‘on the surface, Nothing was found in it. 
In front of the middle of the body lay a heap of bones of two 
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kinds, (i) a few bones, ribs, ete, of pig, and (ii) burnt bones, 
twisted and distorted by fire. "Lese burnt bones comprised parts 
of the skull of a child of twelve years of age or more, and also 
a few fragments of other parts of the skeleton, principally limb- 
'he bones have not been calcined, but have clearly been 
subjected to a fierce heat for a sufficiently Jong time to twist and 
split them. No charcoal or other signs of combustible material 
accompanied them. In the centre of this heap lay the fingo 
bones of the right hand of the principal interment. 

‘The right side of the adult skull and the surface of other bones 
appear to have been slightly charred by fire, but only near the 
top of the head were some scanty traces of charcoal found. ‘The 
body lay on the white sand described in the account of Tumulus A, 
the bottom of the grave being 4h f fom Che sure, while Ihe 
gravel dipped from 33 ft. at the south-western to 4 ft, at the 
north-eastern end. This burial, if priority can be claimed for 
any, was, owing to its central position in the mound, the primary 
interment, 

In clearing out the soil round the remains of burial 1, we came 
upon the top of a fourth skull on the western side of the trench, 
A section was excavated to lay this skeleton bare, and in it was 
found a grave measuring 4 by 9 ft, in which the body lay in 
a tightly contracted position, covering a length of 3 ft. 4 in. 
‘The grave, oriented from south-east to north-west with the head 
at the south-eastern end, was A} to 5 ft. deep with the gravel at 
BER. The floor of the grave was covered with white sand, 
and on this the hody lay on its left side facing south-west, with 
the hands to the face. “In front of the face three ribs of an ox 
had been placed, manifestly ax food for the deceased person. No 
Gir mie of any kind vas to bo found. The skeleton vag 
of an adult female. Part of the occipital region and the left side 
of the skull, i.e. that which lay undermost, were charred by fire, 
Dut otherwise по trace of burning of any description occurred in 

grave, 

‚Further excavations were carried out in September 1914, in 
‘the area surrounding these burials and not previously explored, 
but without any result, so that to judge from the by no means 
inconsiderable area explored in Tumulus A before the burial was. 
discovered, it may fairly be concluded that the skeletons found. 
represent the total numberof burials in Tumulus B. 

the south-western half of the main trench odd bones of 
‘animals were found on the gravel in two places, and in filling in 
4 fragment of a round-butted fint knife Gig. #6) was detected; 
this Intter seems to have come from about the same depth. 

Although burial $ might on some grounds be led as 
the primary interment, nevertheless the differences of sex and 
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age in the skeletal remains might seem to point to closely 
contemporary burials of the members of one family. 

Tumulus C. When I first began operations in this group of 
barrows, T was for some time rather doubtful whether this third 


TuMuLus C 
SECTION & PLAN 
CREMATION HOLE 





Vig. 4. SECTION AND PLAN OP CREMATION OLE, TUNULUS O, TANHOUE, EYE- 


tumulus was a tumulus at all, so much had it been diminished in 
height by tillage. However, the light colour of the soil as com- 
pared with that of the surrounding land led me to suspect that 
excavation would not be without results, and this suspicion was 
strengthened by the discovery on the surface of the mound of 
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а боой scraper and a core of a grey int (fig. $, a and d). "This 
„tumulus lies about 200 yds. from Tumulus B in a southerly 
direction, and is at present from 80 to 90 ft, in diameter. 

To this instance a trench about 20 ft. long was opened along 
a line parallel to the original base-line, from north-west to south- 
east, Towards the western end traces of charcoal were found 
at varying depths, often in small pockets as in Tumulus A; the 
gravel was reached at from 3} to 4 ft. 

On the north-eastern face of the trench at 14 ft, from the 
western end and at a depth of 2 ft. a fairly thick burnt-red layer 
appeared, extending Û ft. in an easterly direction, with a depression 
8 T. wide at the centre, In an anlargement 5 ft. wide in the 
north-eastern face this layer was found to extend to 75 ft. Three 
feet from the western end of the cutting and 9 ft. from the 
surface, there lay in a depression 1 ft. wide cut into ‘the soil 
a pelvis half-covered by the burnt layer. In front of it was 
‘circular hole about 3 ft. in diameter at the top and 14 at the 
bottom, and 8 ft. deep (fig. 4A). As this hole was gradually 
exposed from the side, the. 

peared with the tibia and fibula. doubled underneath the femur, 
the knee pointing south-east, showing the body to have been 
placed in a squatting position. Since excavation behind the 
pelvis failed to produce any part of the upper skeleton, it was 
clear that, if anywhere, the rest of the bones must. be in the hole. 
Digging downwards into the hole, we found traces of several 
charred beams (8g. 43), one in, in diameter and e ft. long, 
‘others somewhat smaller. Two large beams could be detected 
lying roughly east and west (with a smaller piece beyond), and 
Gromed at right angles by two thinner pieces at least, Below 
hose were the log-bones already mentioned amid charcoal, earth 
and pieces of bone. At a depth of 8, where the hole had 
diminished in diameter to @ ft. 8 in. began a dense nt Ns 
of charcoal, like the red layer, hollowed in the middle, This fl led 
the remainder of the hole, It was carefully sieved as removed, 
and was found to contain fragments of burnt bone, To show 
how thorough this cremation (for such it was) had been, the 
‘entire quantity of bones taken out of the hole comprised two 

handfuls. Only minute fragments of the skull were detected, 

‘hot a sign of vertebrae nor a single tooth was found. In 
hing Ты. hole from the trench a rude flint. knife was 
found; another flake had been found somewhat earlier (fg. 
Bando), From the contents of the hole itself was 
a minute flint flake of razor-like sharpness ы i 
-— In order to uncover this interesting discovery more easily, 
examination was deferred for a time, whilst a large opening was 
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made all round it, but except for traces of charcoal the. excavated 
portion produced nothing. 

It seems clear that the process of cremation had been effected 
by constructing в wigwam of timber, probably not unlike а 
dlarcon-burners pile, covered by earth or turfs, over the 
body, which was placed in a squatting position on a henp of wood 
or brushwood, a flue being Tele at one side to carry the draught. 
This construction had eventually collapsed, carrying down with it 
the major part of the remains on to the fire-heap below, which 
completed the work of destruction. 

TH can hardly be denied that this group of tumuli, though by 
no means rich yn relics, has yet produced an interesting series of 
interments, Scanty however as the relics are, they, in conjunc- 
tion with the evidence of the burial rites, seem to confirm the 

. suggestion of an early Bronze Age date put forward in the case 
of Tumulus A. 

In the first place there is the evidence of the food-vessel from 
‘Dulas В. Tt belongs to a type Well known in Yorkshire but 
extremely scarce elsewhere, At ‘the time I had reason to believe 
hat this was the most southerly example as yet known. ‚Three 
das luto, however it was my fortune to see à second example 
from Northamptonshire in « private collection ness Nottnghnin, 
Te ss found fa ironstone workings at; Desborough, Northants, 
And is now in the possession of Mr. Walter Fowler of Beeston, to 
Whom I am greatly indebted for an excellent photograph of it, a 
also for kin permision to publish it (fg. 5). Tt measures 
44 in. in height and [i in. in diameter. As will be seen, it 
is more richly decorated. than. the, Eyebury example, and the 
lugs are not pierced; otherwise, in form and general appearance 
they closely resemble one another. Tn point of southerly proye: 
hanse the Eyebury specimen must yield pride of place, 

"They both belong to Mr. Abereromby's type 1 а which, with 
thoexception of one example without provenance it the Farnham 
Museum conjectured to have been obtained by General Pitt- 
Rivers from Конаш, is unknown to Mr. Abereromby in his 
Region T, the district comp ing all counties south of Derbyshire. 
amd Staffordshire. The nearest parallels to the Byebury vase 
Would seem to be one from Gilling, North Riding? and another 
from Blanch Huggate, East Riding? Mr. Abercromby advances 
‘evidence to show that the type in question is, roughly speaking, 
‘contemporaneous with his types 2.8, 4, and 8, but while there is 
Season to believe that type 1 a persisted for some time and until 
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bronze was in full use, there is nothing to prevent its being early, 
and indeed such associations as Mr. Abercromby records seem to 
bear this out. й Б 
Further evidence has been adduced by Mr. Reginald Smith, 
who has clearly shown that the food-vessel represents a survival 
of a round-bottomed bowl in vogue in the Neolithic Age. 
Secondly, there is the witness of the diferent funeral rites 
observed in the three tumul ittedly there is no absolute 
proof that the cremation in Fumulus C is in any way contempora- 











Fig. 6: yoon-vasies non Demonoveis, ховтидта (шост 1). 


neous with the burials in Tumuli A and В, "Throughout Europe 
аз а whole cremation is associated with the latter half of the 
Bronze Age, with the notable exceptions of France and Britain, 
where indeed incontestable evidence of the earlier practice of that 
rite in the Neolithic period is forthcoming, more particularly in the 
long barrows of Yorkshire? . Thus the occurrence of cremation 
in association with early Bronze Age types of objects in the 
Derbyshire barrows and the chambered cairns of Bute may be 
fairly regarded as a survival of the rite among the Neolithic 
Elements in the population. =- 

Ons of the plienomena in connexion with the practice of crema- 
tion observed by Cauon Greenwell in the Yorkshire long barrows 
was the imperfect burning of many of the bones, as was the ease 


3 Arehaoolocia, Iii, 340. 
* Greenwell and Rolleston, British Barrows, pp. 409 ft 
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with the child’s bones which accompanied burial 8 in Tumulus B. 
Similarly the methodical cremation in situ carried out in ‘Tumu- 
Jus C is analogous to the system adopted in the same series of 
Jong barrows, 

in Yorkshire also the occurrence of the two rites of cremation 
and inhumation in round barrows in the same grave or in close 
proximity is by no means uncommon, and several instances of 
this mixture certainly belong to an early period of the Bronze 
Age. The case of barrow no. 294 at Life Hill, East Riding, may 
De cited? There, in a grave 4ft. deep, was found the skeleton 
of an old man, accompanied by a bronze riveted dagger and 
a flint knife; about 6 in. higher up were the cremated bones of 
an adult with a lint knife, a bronze av, and a food-vessel, Both 
the bronze implements are well known from early interments, and 
the food-vessel is of a simple form. ‘This example serves to 
corroborate an early date for the interments in barrow 280 at 
Marton Hall, East Riding; where just above a burial unaccom- 
panied by any relics in a grave 4 ft, deep were found three food- 
vessels, two of the Eyebury type and one of simpler form, together 
with a flint knife and a bone pin, the last of which was associated 
with the burnt bones of a child, while near one of the other two 
ay fragments of an interred skeleton, also of a child. 

"Even therefore in the funeral rites there would appear to be 
а close connexion with some early Yorkshire burials. 

‘The skeletal remains have been submitted to Professor Arthur 
Thomson and Mr. L. H. Dudley Buxton of the Department of. 
Human Anatomy at Oxford. ‘To them I am greatly indebted 
for a diagnosis of the age and sex of the diferent skeletons. 
Owing, however, to the imperfect preservation of the skulls, 
which rendered quite impossible restoration to any such extent 
as that attained in the case of the skull from Tumulus A, it has 
been impossible to arrive at any measurements of the cephalic 
index, and on this point no report has been offered. 

‘The general ap, ice of the skulls seems rather to indicate 

ioephaly; and there also appears to be an absence of: the 

minent and beetling superciliary ridges which characterize 

the skull of the brachycephalic element in the Bronze Age 
population of Britain. 


‘The Puestornr congratulated the author on finding confirma- 


3 Greenwell and Rolleston, British Barrows, pp. 495 #. Thuroam also 
notices defective cremation in three Wiltshire long barrows, and adds 
a comment of Canon Greenwells on his researches to the effect that 
‘cremation was the rule of long barrows, but cremation after a singular 
and imperfect fashion’. _Archaeologia, xii, 

2 Mortimer, Forty Yara’ Researcher, p. 203 £. 
$ p. cit, p. 944. 
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tion of his former conclusions by further excavation of an carly 
Bronze Age site. At that time more civilized forms were pro- 
duced in Scotland and Ireland than in the south. In view of the 

resent and other cases there seemed no reason to doubt that 
©тешаНоп began in the late Neolithic period. It was sometimes 

ractised for purely psychological reasons ; and one of the old 
English chronicles mentioned that an outbreak of vampirism in 
the north of England Jed to burning of the dead. In the lust 
century there was a similar outbreak in Serbia that had the same 
result. 


Mr. Gannaway Rice asked whether a scraper made from an 

outside flake was necessarily for funeral purposes, His own 

ience was that 75 per cent. of the scrapers retained a patch 

‘of crust, whether connected with a burial or found on the 
surface, 


Mr. Recaro Sun remarked that the section showed an 
unusual thickness of earth above the original encircling ditch ; 
and suggested that the centre had been very much higher at one 
time or that the mound had been enlarged after one or more of 
the secondary burials. ‘Though there was some doubt as to 
priority, cases were known of a large round barrow being raised 
ver the body of «child. Food vessels were more frequently found 
with remains of skeletons than with cremations, the latter series 
being in his opinion after the middle of the Bronze Age; and the 
Desborough example eepeciallyresarbled the Neoilthls bow as 
found in | and had decoration in the hollow mi 
that had a very Irish appearance." Cremation and bronze- 
working were evidently not introduced by the same people, as 
small metal objects were often found in unbumt burials with 
beakers; and there was still some doubt in his mind as to 
Neolithic cremation in England. ‘The Peterborough burials 
seemed to belong to the second quarter of the Bronze ‘Age, not 
to its earliest stage. It would be interesting to know wi 
‘the burnt bones found near the southern skeleton were buried at 
‘the same time or were inserted at a later date when the funeral 
tite had changed. ‘The conical fint found at the top of the 
wound vas probably much older than the burials, and had been 
thrown шр with the soil: it resembled a type’ from certain 
French caves, ў 











Mr. Lens replied that the scrapers and other flints of definite 
type found in these barrows were devoid of any signs of wear 


` CE. Archaeologia, Lxi, pl. xxxix, fgs, Y ond d. 
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and, he thought, were made specially for the interment. On 


the other hand, several scrapers of the same 
fint, with their edges damaged by use, had 
been picked up on the surface of the sur- 
rounding land, and the conical flint from the 
top of Tumulus C was in the same condition. 
Inti case the colour of the material 
decided the date. .The two daggers from 
Herdsman’s Hill tumulus! were of light- 
coloured fint, exactly the colour of the scraper 
on Tumulus Č, whereas the scrapers in Tumu- 
lus A and the arrow in B were of rich black 
fint The barrow in its present condition was 
34 ft. high; and having been under cultivation 
for a great number of years, had spread con- 
iderably. He could not believe there had been 
‘more than one series ofinterments; and believ- 
ing that the food-vessel was derived from the 
Neolithic bow], he could not see why the former 
‘should be referred to the second quarter of the. 
Bronze Age. The curious method of burning 
in Neolithic barrows described by Canon Green- 
well did not seem to be later than the barrows 
themselves. The Irish features of the Des- 
food-vessel were interesting in view of 
‘Mr. Crawford's contention? that was a 
traderoute from Ireland through Chester and 
across England to the Wash, as shown by the 
discovery of flat bronze celts along that line. 


Н, В. Нац, Esq, MA, FSA, coimmiuni- 
dated on behalf of Mz. M. Burchardt and him- 
self the following note on a Philistine sword of 
Shardana type found in Palestine: 

‘The British Museum acquired in the year 
1910 the very fine bronze sword of which I 
have the pleasure of showing an illustration 
(fg. 1). It is preserved in the Bronze Age 
collections of the British and Medieval De; 
ment. "he place of its discovery is Bét Dagin 
in Palestine, very near to Gaza. 

‘Though nothing is known of the circum- 
stances of the discovery, or of what other 
objects, if any, were found with it, a glance 

2 Proceedings, xxiv, 83, fig. 2. 
* Geographical Journal, 1912, 196. 
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at the Egyptian representations of the fights of Rameses ITI 
against the Philistines and the peoples of the sea shows us that 
we have here a weapon of these sea-folk, and, to judge from the 
place of discovery, in all probability an actual Philistine sword. 

‘This identification occurred to us both independently, and on 
com notes we were glad to find ourselves in full agreement, 
on the subject. "There ie по doubt whatever as to the style, 
date, and origin of tle weapon, and there ie every probability 
that it is Philistine, a weapon of the doughty compatriots of 
Goliath of Gath. Its date is, roughly, 1200-1150 m.c. This 
date is fixed by the known date of Rameses IIT, in whose reign 
the Philistines, in or about the year 1190, attacked Egypt and 
were repulsed with great slaughter by the Egy ees 
decorated the walls of his temple at Medinet Habu with reliefs 
depicting his victory, and the Philistines and their allies are 
shown carrying swords just like this, which were also borne by 
the Shardana mercenarie ofthe Egyptians, who belonged to tho 
same group of seafaring races. ‘The type is well known from 
all representations of the Shardanas and the Philistines, 

‘The weapon is heavy and not well balanced, though perhaps 
we can hardly go so far as to call it clumsy, As it stands before 
us it does not look altogether like a sword nt all, so that at first, 
before Mr, Burchardt and I noted its true character, it was taken 
to be a sort of spear. Its real character, however, ax а sword 
is certain, 

Its condition is very fine: only the hilt-tang is a little dam 
at its end. ‘The two edges of the blade are quite straight, 
so that the weapon has the form of a long isosceles triangle. In 
‘the middle of the blade on either side is a strong ridge, The ^ 
width of the blade directly beneath the hilt is 8:5 cm., its 
length 1:05 m., including the hilt-tang. The hilt-covering was 
fastened by nails to the tang. Of it nothing whatever is pre- 
served; but I believe that we can nevertheless. obtain quite a 
Қой ides cf he ancient appearance of the hilt. Mor the 

igyptian reliefs show us that among the swords of the sea- 
peoples ‘there were two kinds of sword-hilts, some with and others 
without protection for the hand. If the representations may be 
‘teusted—and, to all appearance, they may be—our sword belong 
(tue ype, without protection. for the hand, since those wifh 
"this protection or hilt-covering show an entirely different form 
of tang from this of ours. ‘The great representation of the sen: 
fight against the peoples of the sea shows two kinds of enemy 
the one is armed. with a helmet, like the well-known Shardana 
helmets (with. a half-moon and ball on the top), the other bears 
the high feather head-dress of the Philistines, which was still 
жога фу the Lyeians of Asia Minor in the time of Herodotus, 
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Now, so far as can be made out, in this representation of seven 
Philistines six carry the sword without protection for the hand, 
while of four Shardana who are armed with swords only a single 
one has a sword without protection for the hand. So that our 
opinion, expressed above, that this weapon is Philistine, becomes 
more probable than ever. 

Considered in the light of the history of sword, develöp- 
ment our weapon may be regarded as marking the transition 
from the thrusting rapier of the Minoims and Mycenaeans to 
the hewing sword, a transition which is perhaps already seen їп 
the continental sword-forms of the shaft-graves at Mycenae. 

‘This sword ie unigue, no other actual representative of the 
type being known, Our knowledge of the existence of the type 
having hitherto been derived only from monumental representa- 
tions Ehe diacovery of an actunl specimen ir of importance. The 
fact that it is probably a weapon of the Philistine enemics and 
conquerors of the Israelites adds very considerably to its interest. 


The Presmewr thought the comparison with the Shardana 
sword quite felicitous, but preferred to wait for more evidence 
from the, Philistine 'alestine before attributing the sword 
te that people, One ofthe swords already discovered thore, was 
of the Minoan horned type, and the present specimen stood quite 
alone, apparently representing a stage in the evolution of which 
the more primitive forms were missing. In any case it hud no 
affinity with the ‘earlier Minoan sword, which was a rapier for 
thrusting, whereas this was a cutting weapon, The Phaestos 
disc threw light on the earlier history of a non-Cretan people, 
with feathered crest and the same round shield as the later 
Philistines and Shardana, and who seem to have inhabited a 
region in the south-west of Asia Minor in the sixteenth centur 
ne, The Shardana were mercenaries probably identical wit 
‘the people found later in the western Mediterranean under the 
name of Sardinians. 


Mr. Chaow asked whether the sword had been recently 
covered, or had only been recently recognized in the Brit 
Museum. It was important to have details and to ascertain the 
exact. locality ; but little reliance was to be placed on histories. 
furnished by dealers. 


‘Mr. Lens suggested a connexion with the Caucasus. А series 
at Oxford recently excavated for the British Museum in the 
Haran east of Carchemish seenfed to him allied to some from: 





























4 Photos. 455-9 of the Eduard Meyer photographic expedition of 1912. 
vor, xxvit x 
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Koban figured by Chantre," more especially the types of dress, 
the terra-cottas, and a model wagon, 


Haut replied that he admitted the possibility of a non- 
Philistine origin for the sword, and agreed with the President 
that it had no connexion with the Mycenaean type, But as the 
Shmrdana were allies of the Philistines who were seen using that 
was natural to conclude that the sword was 
probably Philistine, "Ihe Philistines came into Palestine from 
fouth-west Asia Minor, where their characteristic headdress war 
found among the Lycians, so that a Caucasian origin for this 
‘Philistine sword was by no means impossible. ‘The helmet of 
the Shardana also bad Caucasian analogues, In any case, 
whether Philistine or not, the sword was certainly Shardana, 
and belonged to the ‘ Peoples of the Sea, who attacked Pales- 
tine and Egypt in the twelfth century n.c, and left the Philis- 
tines settlement on the coast, The site of the discovery was Bet 
Dagin, a name evidently connected with the Philistine god 
Dagon. 

















Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications, 


‘Tuvrspay, 4th Mancn, 1915. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt, LL.D., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to bo returned to the donors: 


M. Dalton, Boq., F.S.A. :—Tho Lottors of Sidonius, Trans- 
with notes by O. M. Dalton. 2vol. 8vo. Oxford, 1915. 


From tho New. Spalding Cl 
‘of Seotland during 1709-1 
39. 

On the motion of the Treasurer, seconded by the Secretary, 
t was resolved : % 

St the sum of £102 ds. be expended on rewiring that 
portion of the Society's apartments formerly occupied by the 
Meet hu N рт 

"This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
‘no papers were read. 


¥ Reoherohes anthropolögiques dane Id Cnucase, 
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er Moxey, Esq, F.S.A., exhibited a figure of our Lord, 
of enamelled copper, from a crucifix; Limoges work of the end 
of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 








ENAMELED COPPER YIGURE PROM A onvoTPIx (8). 


Lt.-Col, Cuorr Lyons, F.S.A., exhibited an inscribed fite-back 
and two fire-dogs, one with the badge of Pelham. 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.m., when 
the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society : 
Henry Dyke Acland, Esq. 
‘Walter Leo Hildburgh, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 
John Quekett, Esq., М.А. 
Edmund Fraser, Esq., M.A. 
William Vaux Graham, Esq. 
Wilfrid Ward, Esq. 
John Harley, Esq., M.A. 
x? 
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‘Tavespay, 11th Manci, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kunt., D.Litt., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 
The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the sume 
ordered to be retumed to the donors: 

From JE. Ling Roth, Bag, s- Clengine rambles or, a companion to the 
Tila of Cleat. "By William Harrie 8vo. Halen Owen, 1843. 
From the Author :~A Saxon brooch from Brislingeote, near Burton-on- 
‘Trent, By Rov. G. Montagu Benton. yo.” Cambridge, 115, 

















‘The following were admitted Fellows : 


John Quekett, Esq., M.A. 
Walter Leo Hildburgh, Esq, M.A., Ph.D. 


C.R, Prens, Esq., M.A., Secretary, exhibited a Saxon pillow- 
stone, recently discovered at Lindisfarne, on which he read. the 
following note: 

‘This stone belongs to a small class which first came to notice 
in 1898 at Hartlepool. About 150 yds. south-east of the church 
of St. Hilda, in digging for the foundations of some new buildings, 
a number of skeletons were found, lying north and south at a depth 
of 84. -A large number of the skulls were resting on small fat 

n stones, varying from 4in, to in. square, and under a few were 
Sisoovared stones benting inscriplóns ed marked with tirare? 
It is not known how many of these stones were found, but seven 
‘complete ones are now in existence, four in the British Museum, 
two in the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and one in Durham Cathedral Library. The largest 
rectangular stone was 114 in. square, but parts of a circular stone. 
183 in. across were found. ‘Ihe inscriptions were in Saxon or 
Runic characters, and cousisted of a single name, of à name with. 
ORATE PRO above it, or in one case À: On one stone three 
"names occurred, with ORATE PRO, and it is worthy of note that 
one of these names, EDILUINI, occurred by itself on another 
stone, and the other two, with ORATE PRO, on yet another. 

‘The monastery of Hartlepool was founded in 640 by Heiu, 
a native of Ireland, under the auspices of St. Aidan. It was 
a double house. Heit retired to Tadcaster in 649, and St. Hilda 
succeeded hier as abbess. In 657 she went to found the monastery 
at Whitby. Bede (Vita Sci Cuthberti, iv, 214) says that after 
& time the house became a nunnery only; it appears to have 


3 Gen. Mag., Sept, 1898, p. 219. 
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been so by 686, ‘The date of its disappearance is not known ; 
probably the Danes destroyed it about 800. 

"That the burials found were those of the inhabitants of the 
early monastery can hardly be doubted, and their date must fall 
within the seventh and eighth centuries. In 1888, and again in 
1848, single stones of the same character were found at Hartle- 

ool, and others, wore or less similar, are recorded from Wens 
lh Wensleydale, Yorkshire (8), Billingham, Durham (1), and 
Birtley in North ‘Tynedale (1). One was also found at Li 
farne in 1888, and to it must be added the present specimen. 
None of these stones, however, was in its original position 

St. Aidan was sent from Jona to Northumbria in 685, and 
settled at Lindisfarne in that year, which is the earliest date for 
the establishment of a Christian community in the island. He 
died in 652, and the monastery existed till 868, when it was 
finally destroyed by the Danes, who had burnt it once before 
in 798. The most interesting fact in its history is its connexion. 
with St. Cuthbert, who came there from Melrose in 664, and was 
Bishop of Lindisfarne from 686 to his death in 688. 

Lindisfarne is therefore the first Celtic Christian settlement in 
Northumbria, and Hartlepool more ox Tea e daughter house: it 
is therefore to be expected that the relics from their sites should 
be similar, which is indeed the case. ‘What these gravestones have 
an Irish origin is to be inferred from the fact that stones of like 
character occur in Ireland, but it is curious that none such is 
known at Iona, the immediate parent of the Northumbrian 
houses. 

One difference exists between the Lindisfarne stones and all 
others at present known, namely that they have rounded heads, 
‘Their resemblance to each other is close, and they cannot be far 
apart in date. ‘That found in 1888 in the churchyard, outside 

ie priory buildings, was exhibited to the Society by Sir William 
Crossman on 28rd May, 1889, and an account of it is printed in 
Proceedings, 2nd ser., vol. xii, p. 412, By the kindness of the 
Rev. Irwin Crawshaw, viear of Holy Island, it is now once more 
exhibited to the Society, and may be briefly described as follows. 

Tt is of a hard red sandstone, 84 in. high by 6 in. wide, with 
‘semicircular hend ; the back is rough, and the greatest thick- 
ness of the stone is lj in. The face is worked smooth but is 
‚much worn, and the cross and inscription cut on it are greatly 
defaced. ‘The cross hes triple outlines, which are carried round. 
circles at the intersection and ends of the arms and head ; at the 
foot is a semicircle of larger radius than the rest. There are 
faint traces of a border. Above the arms of the cross the stone 
is much worn, bat there is some suggestion of an inscripti 
Below the arms is an inscription in two lines, divided by the 
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stem of the cross, which seems to be the n: AEDBERECHT ; 
the second, third, and fourth letters being indistinct (fig. 

"The nevily-found stone which I now exhibit was dis 
clearing out the north transept of the priory church in 
1915, and was not in its original position, n vas there 
to show how it came to be where it was. It is 83 in, high, 6F in, 


















Fig. 1. ruzow-sroxe o asnpennant (imiran) Q- 


wide at the base, tapering to 5 in. where the curve of the rounded 
head begins, and. ‘the сини, thickness is 2 in. Itis of a hard 
тей sandstone. "he back is rough and irregular, the lower part, 
‘together with the two lower angles of the stone, being flaked and 
broken away. "The sides are worked smooth, and the face is very 
carefully rubbed down to an even surface. At the head and on 
the right edge it is rather worn, but otherwise the lines of the 
cross and the inscriptions, which are very carefully incised, are 
well preserved. ‘The cross, which is cut with ines, has 
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a circular sinking at the intersection of the arms, and semicircles, 
not sunk, at their ends, the double lines continuing round the 
margin of the face to make a frame for the cross and inscriptions. 
Below the arms of the cross, and divided by the stem, is the 
name OSGYTH in Saxon letters, preceded by a cross, and above 
the arms is the same name in runes, FAX AÞ. This is clearly 





Fig. 2. тилон-ятохн о? озаути (ихювтанив) (}). 


a woman's name, and is interesting as giving evidence of the 
double nature of the early monastery, a fact mot hitherto, 
{elieve definitely known (ig. 9). 

‘The term pillow-stone seems appropriate, in view of the use 
of these slabs ‘as demonstrated by the djscovery at Hartlepool. 
But it seems curious that some of them should bear the words 
ORATE PRO if they were to be buried for ever from sight, nevet 
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to attract the eye of the passer-by. It would be very interest 
to know definitely whether the Hartlepool stone, already referred 
to, which invited prayers for three persons whose names, it would 
seem, were also fama on other stones, was in fact found beneath 
a skull. It would seem more in the nature of things that it 
should have been laid on the ground above the graves. 

In vol. i of the Journal of the British Archacological Associa- 
tion (pp. 185-96) the late Father Haigh gives a description of 
the Hartlepool stones, and kindred stones in Ireland, and says 











Fig. 3. prtzow-sroxs wri CROSa (LINDISFARNE) (3). 


that the stones which were inscribed were above the heads of the 
skeletons, and that the pillow-stones beneath the heads were 
uninsaribed. This was written within twelve years of their 
discovery, and would be a most important detail if it could 
be proved, but the earliest account, that in the Gentleman's 


Magazine for 1833, distinctly states that the inscribed stones 


were found beneath the skulls: 
Perhaps further discoveries may settle this question. 


3 Since tho reading ftis note a second stone has been found at Lind 
farne, and is hore fustrted (hg. 3). t i unfortunately incomplete, 
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The Presmexr thought the exhibit interesting as comin 
from the cradle of Christianity in England, The cross an 
semicircles were characteristic of Celtic Christian art, but were 
not confined to Ireland. An important point was the preserva- 
tion of the inscription, which would have perished if the stone 
had been long above ground. 


Sir Hxrcures Reap laid stress on the interest of the 
stone as a specimen of palacography. The letters we 
fully eut, and had many features in common with the well-known 
examples in England. He confessed some doubt as to their use 
as pillow-stones. "Though the original account said they were 
found under the skulls, one would hardly expect to find an 
inseribed stone in that position, The condition of the inscrip- 
tion carried more weight, and whether above or below ground it 
had evidently been protected from the action of the weather. 
He noticed a resemblance between the Saxon characters on the 
Lindisfarne stone and those of the inscription on St. Cuthbert's 
coffin, but was not certain of the latter's date. 





Mr. Ввоз итти thought the meeting would have listened 
with still greater pleasure to a longer paper on what vas to him 
one of the most, moving exhibitions he had seen in that room. 
It took one back to the earliest days of English history, to the 
beginnings of Christianity in the north, to the most primitive 
script and alphabet in England, indeed to days before the 
alphabet was universally adopted in those parts. Sketches of 
the other known examples together with the old English futhorc 
would add immensely to the value of the paper when printed, 
and he hoped that thls latest national monument vould be given 
the prominence it deserved. 


Mr. Penns’ replied that he had purposely refrained from 
reposting what bad been already published, and had only a few 
suggestions to add to what was already known with regard to 
pillow stones, ‘The present specimen was more interesting than 
most on account of its biliteral inscription, in which respect it 
was unique. He thought St. Cuthbert's coffin was made shortly 
after G88, and as pillow-stones had been found with north-and- 
south burials (presumably before the Christian rule was adopted), 
he felt little hesitation in dating the Lindisfarne stone about 700. 


being broken below the arm of the cross, but is interesting as having the 
circles at the head and ends of the arms ornamented with interlacing’ 
patterns of triple knots. There was an inscription below the arms, but 
Only traces of the letters remain. 
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H. Curzonp Suiza, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited an engraved 
horn now in the possession of Miss Martineau. 

‘The horn, which is exhibited to-niglit through the kindness 
of the owner, Miss Martineau, was formerly the property, of 
Mr. Charles Shaw-Lefevre, of Heckfield Place, Handfordbridge, 
Hampshire. He was Speaker of the House of Commons from 
1839 to 1857, and on his retirement was raised to the peerage 
as Viscount Eversley of Heckfield. Tt is uncertain whether the 
horn belonged originally to the Shaws or the Lefevres; but it 
more probably came from the Lefevre family, and passed, with 
the estate, to Viscount Eversloy's father, Mr. John through 
his marriage in 1789 with Helena, daughter and heiress of John 
Lefevre, a member of a Normandy family long settled at Heck- 
field Place. "The horn hung for years in the gun-room at Heck- 
field, where it was often handled by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
who was Rector of Eversley, and a frequent visitor to the house. 
Viscount Eversley died in 1888; and in 1895 Heckfield Place 
was sold with its contents, when the horn fell into the hands of 
the head gamekeeper. It hung for a time in the keeper's cot 
and was eventually given by him to the schoolmaster of Strath- 
fieldsaye. He in turn presented it to Miss Martineau, of Park 
Corner, Heckfield, whose father, Mr. John Martineau, had been 
a friend of Charles Kingsley. 

Apart from its antiquarian importance and its probable 
association with definite events in the history of British naval 
and military prowess in the eighteenth century, the horn possesses 
* special interest from a literary point of view as the original of. 
the horn described in the opening chapter of Westward Ho! 

‘The * wondrous horn’, as Kingsley describes it, ‘covered with 
rough etchings of land and sea’, belonged to Salvation Yeo, who 
* had it’, he said, ‘from a Portingal, down to the Azores’. The 
horn does not actually answer to the ‘marvel’, which, by the 

allant adventure it suggested, fred the ardent spirit of the youth- 
fal hero whom Kingaley’s fancy had created, Bat it at any rate 
gave the author his idea, 

‘The horn—the Eversley Horn, I have called it, after its 
former owner and from its association with Charles Kingsley 
is an ordinary bullock’s horn, 124in, in straight length, 143 in. 
measured round the longest curve, and 8 in. wide at the mouth. 
‘The mouth near the opening has been pierced with two holes now 
filled up, and it is possible that the end may once have been 
closed and the horn used as a powder horn (fig. 1). The 
yellow surface, 7 in, from the pierced point; is cut away to the 
dark horn below. Upon the yellow surface of the remaining 
73 in., forming the widest end, is a delicately engraved map 
showing two harbours, Port Havana and Port on the 
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north-west of the Island of Cuba, with bird's-eye views and the 
names of the two towns, and of the several forts protecting them. 
"The engraved lines are in red cdged with black ; most of the 
names are in black, but a few are in red. 

"The greater part of the surface is occupied with a map of the 
Port of Havana, the capital. At the entrance to the harbour, 
on the town side, the Castello de la Punta (the Point Fort)enlled 
on the horn Ponton, and on the opposite shore a lange fortress, 
Castello del Morro, here called Lomoro (fig. 2). Projecting into 
the harbour is the town of Havana circular in plan with its 
ramparts and gateways, and on the shore opposite it another 
fort: Regla, here called Regela. ‘The smaller map shows Port 
Matanzas, called Matanzia, with Matanzas Fort (now San 
Severino) at the entrance, the river Yumuri, the square, unwalled 
town of Matanzas protected by a fort called Lavirgin (not 
marked on the moder map) and beyond, the Heer San Jum 
(ig. 9). The Admiralty charts of the two harbours have 
been kindly exhibited by the Royal Geographical Society for 

potes of comparison. 

"The mouth of the harbours, it will be noticed, debouches to the 
south instead of the north, but the points of the compass are 
Tight if the horn is inverted. Though the spelling is faulty, the 
topography is generally correct, and considerable ingenuity has 
been displayed in compressing the map on tothe inconveniently 
shaped surface of thethorn. The difficulty of engraving on 
‘a surface of the toughness of horn is so great that the work must 
have been done by some one who had made a constant practice 
of this kind of omamentation, or else had been trained as an 
engraver. It is quite conceivable that it was executed wil 
engraver’s burin or an etching needle. 

{in addition to the maps and views, the horn is further, deco- 
rated with a number of full-rigged sailing-vessels, armed men- 
of-war flying at the stern the St. George's cross to represent 
‘the white ensign, and other ships, which occupy the waterways 











‚and roadsteads. On the inner curve of the horn is a man on 


horseback, another with a gun and dog, and several figures 
carrying muskets. Above the horseman in the centre is engraved 
the royal arms of England as borne by the sovereigns of th 
House of Hanover from 1714 until 1801, when the fleurs-de-lis 
of France were removed from the royal shield of England. 
Below the shield is a trophy of arms and weapons (fig. 4). 

‘The map is not dated; and it is not possible from the map 
itself to ascertain the date at which it was executed. Mr. Reeves, 
map curator at the Royal Geographical Society, who has assisted 
me in identifying the topography, and Mr. Chubb, of the Map 
Room of the British Museum; are in agreement that, from the 
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peculiar character of the mapping, the engraving has been taken 
from a map considerably earlier in date than the eighteenth 
century; but though Mr. Chubb has examined a considerable 
number of maps and charts, he has not been successful in identi- 
fying the actual map which has served as its prototype. 

‘There ean be little question that the horn is to be associated 
with some definite event in the naval and military history of 
this country and the Island of Cuba in the eighteenth century 

During the period between 1714 and 1801 indicated by the 
royal arms two British expeditions were carried out against the 
Island of Cuba, 

In 1789 England declared war against Spain, and her fist. 
attempts were directed against the Spanish-American coloni 
‘Whe first expedition against Cuba took place in 174 under 
Admiral Edward Vernon, Santiago de Cuba on the south coast 
of the island was attacked, and troops, commanded by General 
Wentworth, were landed, but no success resulted. Some strik- 
ing letters dealing with this ill-fated expedition were published 
in 1744 in a volume entitled Origina? Papers relating to the 
Expedition to the Island of Cuba, which show that the attack 
was confined to the south of the island and that no attempt was 
made on Havana. 
ho second expedi 























Cuba was made in 1762; and 
it is practical to this second and successful. 
expedition, which was carried out undet Admiral Sir George 
Pocock and Lord Albemarle, that the horn actually refers. 

“On March 5°, says Admiral Mahan, ‘Pocock, who had 
returned from the East Indies, sailed from Portsmouth, convoy 
ige fect of transports to act against Havana; in the West 
Indies he was reinforced from the forces in that quarter, so that 
his command contained nineteen ships of the line besides smaller 
vessels and ten thousand soldiers’ “He was joined off 
Cape St. Nicholas by the West Indian reinforcement on 27th of 
May, and as the season was so far advanced, he took his great 
fleet through the Old Bahama channel instead of the usual route 
around the south side of Cuba, This was justly considered a 
Great feat in those days of poor surveys and was accomplished 
without an accident. “Lookout and sounding vessels went first, 
frigates followed, and boats or sloops were anchored on shoals 
with carefully arranged signals for day or night. Having good 
weather, the fleet got through in a week and appeared before 
Havana. "The operations will not be given in detail. After a 
forty days’ siege the Morro Castle was taken on the 80th of July, 
and the city surrendered on the 10th of August. ‘The Spaniaı 
lost not only the city end port, but twelve ships-of-the-line, 
besides £3,000,000 in money and merchandise belonging to the 
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Spanish king? (The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
pp. 814-15). 

Mr. G. Pinhome, a member of the Society for Nautical 
Research, has supplied me with the following striking informa- 
tion: 

‘Three ships are mentioned as bei icularly engaged in 
the attack ofthe Momo fort, viz: Dragon (Té pond), Cam 
bridge, and Marlborough. Near the margin of the horn and 
immediately abreast of Morro one of the largest of the ships 
is depicted. This possibly represents the Dragon (the figurc-head 
is suggestive, if not quite convincing). To the left of the 

n ix a typical hoy or store-ship. Higher up, and on the 
other side of the “Morro” passage, are two more large vessels, 
less powerful than the Dragon. ‘These may be taken as the Can- 
bridge and Marlborough. ‘Ihe sketchy figure-head of the upper 
ship of these two might be interpreted as that of the famous 
Duke of Marlborough en pernupue (fig. 2). It appears that 
the “frigate” class of vessel was employed in our navy for the 
first time in this campaign. In front of Matanzas fort are shown 
‘two of the frigate class with a store-ship (fg. 3). Another good 
example of the frigate is given immediately astern of the Dragon, 
on the margin (fig. 1). Further investigation might assist one 
to а clearer understanding of other details in the engraving 
e.g. the General (?) on horseback and the Admiral (?) with 
gun and dog. Te is possible het the three small figures dred 
in top boots and jackets are Spanish infantry or const-guards." 

A series of oil paintings representing the complete operation, 
the work of Dominic Serres, R.A., marine painter to George II, 
is preserved at Kensington Palace. It includes views of the fleet 
sailing down the old Straits of Bahama, the naval engagements, 
And the capture of Havana. A set of eighteen engravings from 
these pictures is exhibited in the museum of the Royal United 
Service Institution. It is interesting to recall the fact that 
Serres himself, who was a Gascon by birth, ran away from his 
home, and, after various adventures, eventually became master 
of a Spanish trading vessel to Havana. He was there taken 
prisoner, by a Ва frigate and was brought about 1758 to 

d, where he settled down as a painter of naval subjects. 
was not uncommon for draughtsmen, for topographical 
work, to be carried on board ship at this date. Admiral Lord 
Anson in his voyages of about 1750 carried them. Further, 
‘the press-gang was at its worst about this period and might 
easily have caught an itice-engraver in its net. ‘The use 
ofa hom ofthis kind for the purpose of an engraving i essentially 

? A detailed historical account of these operations is given in the 
Annual Register for 1762. 
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Spanish ; and it is possible that the artist topographer acquired 
the art of engraving on horn from a Spaniard. 

In 1893 two horns similarly engraved with maps of several 
waterways in North America, with the names of various forts, 
towns, islands, lakes, and rivers along their courses were exhibited 
before the Society! One, the property of Mr. F, W. Lucas and 
shown by Mr. C. "Trice Martin, was engraved with the scrap of 
the continent of America now forming the greater part of the 
modem State of New York, with the addition of a small portion 
of the Dominion of Canada containing Montreal. ‘The other, 
which belongs to the Searborongh Museum, and was exhibited 
by Mr. R, C. Hope, is engraved with similar routes, though not 
all tho samo nnman and with the cities and towns of Albany and 
Schenectady. It henrs a shield-of-arms, at present unidentified,? 
and the initials W. E.S. ‘There is no history attached to il. 
I have no illustration of the Lucas horn ; but through the kind- 
ness of the Scarborough Philosophical and Archaeological Societ: 
Iam fortunate enough to have the Scarborough horn on exhibi- 
tion (fg. 5). This horn, according to Mr. R. C. Hope, was prob- 
ably made during the Seven Years’ War, practically in 1759 or 
1760, If this is correct it would almost coincide in date with 
the Eversley horn, and Mr. ‘Trice Martin's surmise that the 
Lucas horn was probably one of several of the same kind turn 
out to be justified, I would not go so far ax to say that the 
two horns here exhibited are by the same hand, but they certainly 
belong to the same date and category. 

The regimental snuff mull belonging to the 2nd Battalion 
of the Royal West Surrey Regiment (the Queen’s)—formerly the 
Second Queen's Royal Regiment—is made from a horn bearing a 
similar, bat, not dential, map shoving part of North Ameren 
Thad hoped to be able to exhibit it before the Society, but learn 
from the Officer Commanding, Depot of the Queen's, Stoughton 
Barracks, Guildford, that the Battalion is fighting in Flanders, 
and that all the regimental plate is in safe keeping at a bank, 






































Rev. Н, G. Roszpave remarked that the Horners Company 
Tad recently acquired a very elaborate engraved hor, which b 
comparison might afford a date for the specimen ‘exhibited, 
There were very few such horns in London at the present time, 





Sir Hunoures Reap had scen six or more similar horns, which 
shad been brought to his notice in recent years; and curiously 


3 Proceeding, xiv, pp. 271 and 295. 
* Anon a chevron, between three mullets gold, as many trefoila slipped 
perhaps for Coammaker, Its questionable ifthe coat hoe engraved 


veraldic achievement, 


isa genuine. 
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enough most of them had borne maps and references to the 
coasts and islands of America, Several had been taken to 
Mr, Henry Stevens, F.S.A.,! an American bookseller, who created 
‘a monopoly and no doubt disposed of them on the other side of 
the Atlantic, hence their scarcity in London. His experience 
was all in favour of their haviog been carved by sailors on board 
ship, especially in the days of sailing ships. In more recent times 
they had exercised their ingenuity on teeth of the sperm whale, 
a much better material for the purpose. Many specimens were 
engraved with considerable skill, and the requisite topographical 
knowledge could easily be derived from charts. Ie thought 
that the “Eversley horn” should more properly be called the 
*Shaw-Lefevre horn’, 


W. H. Quannurz, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a fine 
by Elston, bearing the Exeter date letter for 1710. 





rer tankard 


Wonrmxcros G. Sar, Esq., F.L.S., Local Secretary for 
Bedfordshire, communicated the following paper on Maiden 
Bower, Bedfordshire 

Maiden Bower is situated near the southern boundary of 
Bedfordshire, less than two miles west of Dunstable, The map 
(fig.1)shows the earthwork and the immediate neighbourhood east 
and west, where antiquities more or less connected with the camp 
occur. Dunstable is crossed at its centre in a north-westerly 
direction by the Roman Watling Street, and north-east and 
south-west by the Icknield Way, but the original British cross- 
ing was nearly three-quarters of a mile west of the centre of the 
town, and is indicated by a cross on the map. The western 

ortion of the Icknield Way at Dunstable is tow named West 

treet: the gastern portion, ‘Church Street, The north-western 
part of the Green Way forms part of the ancient British uneven 
and circuitous road, the forerunner of the Watling Street, which 
rons in the direction of Chester. "he ronds are almost parallel 
at Dunstable, and a little more than half a mile apart. 

‘The camp is situated on the Lower Chalk or Chalk-vithout- 
fints, It is irregularly circular, and encloses 10 acres, 2 rods, 
and 254 square yards of arable land, he interior dimensions 
are from north to south 775 ft., from east to west 750 ft. from 
north-east to south-west 776 ft., from north-west to south-east 
7854t. The interior surface is almost flat, dipping 7 ft. from 
south to north. The west side is 4ft. Gin. higher than the 
centre, and the east side is 2ft. higher. It is almost surrounded 
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hung on a horn, Whi lar horn is figured as a frontispiece. 
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by a vallum formed of chalk rubble. It was originally almost 
surrounded by a fosse, some 24 ft. or 25 ft. wide and 8ft. deep. 
Thevallum varies in width from28ft. at thesouth-westand 27ft.at 
the north-east, to 16ft. at the north-west. The height varies from 
10ft. Gin. at the north-east to 6ft. Sin. near the eastern entrance, 
measured from the outside, All heights are less as seen from 
the inside, No doubt the vallum has weathered since its erection, 
and this weathering still goes on, as pieces of recently fallen chalk 
an generally be seen near the fas, Some parts are, however 
less weathered than others, and a proof of slight weathering 
is the fact that I once found three globular hammer-stones or 
flint mullers side by side amongst roots and dead stems of plants 
оп the top of the vallum, and at another time a small collection 
of flint sling- or throw-stones of flaked flint also on the top; these 
objects had probably lain undisturbed fom the time thoy were 
made. 

Part of the edge of the fosse is visible at the north-east corner 
ofthe plan (êg. $y, where it e marked. Tt was not carried any 
further north at this point. The ground inside the camp, near 
‘the line of the visible margin of the fosse, is 10 ft. higher than 
outside; this is in part due to the fosse not being entirely 
filled 

"The line of excavation of the chalk at 8 on the upper left- 
hand corner of the plan exposed a section of the fosse longi- 
tudinally to its base; it showed that the fose ceased at the 
entrance no. 4, "The fosse was 8 ft. deep and 140 ft, long, and 
was filled in with chalk rubble including old broken bones, lint 
flakes, one or two scrapers, teeth, and such objects as are com- 
monly to be found on the surface, 

‘The vallum has five or seven entrances and depressions, the 
largest and true entrance being at the south; all are shown in 

9. 


Î. ‘This entrance has always been described, owing to its las 
size and the ancient tracks towards Dunstable and Dunstable 
downs, as the main entrance. The widest spread of the opening 
on the top of the vallum is T7 ft, the entrance at base is 80 ft. 
wide with a slight rise towards the inside, the vallum is 18 ft. 
wide at right and left of entrance, the highest part is 8 ft, the 
lowest on the inside is a little less. 

2. This opening from end to end of the splays at top is 
39 f across it is now only 9 ft in the clear at the ground fine. 
"The ascent to the camp is 20 ft. This opening has obviously 
been mutilated, and now presents raw chalk sides, partly of quite 
recent date, lt has every appearance of having been at fist 
a mere lowering of the top of the vallum, 

8. A mere depression 85 ft. wide, height of untouched bank 

хот, хуп i 
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outside 8 ft, 6 in, at middle of deprosion 4%; 6 ng inside $f 
vallum 16ft. wide, girth of the highest part 21 ft, at lowest 
36 ft, apparently a typical untouched ancient depression, never. 
suitable for use with a horse and cart. 

4. The entrance on ground line is 14 ft. Gin. wide with 
splays spreading to 45ft. The vallum is 10 1 
eight inside 4f, girth of bank 10 ft. 6 in, the ко 
down from the inside to the outside with a slight ogee curve. 
Perhaps not a true entrance as a cart could only be driven up 
‘the slope with difficulty. 

5. This depression faces direct north and is in great part 
natural ; it represents, at any rate in part, the natural drainage 
surface in the direction shown by the arrows: there is a fall of 
7 ft, from the south entrance. This depression can hardly be 
termed artificial, for there is no need for an entrance here, there 
being a large, clearly defined flat entrance a little to the east. 
‘The depressed curve in the bank is 60 ft. across, and the outer 
slope at the lowest part extends 12 ft. to the north. 

E. This is now a wide fat open space, sloping into the field 
at the north. The vallum and fosse, if they ever existed, are 
gone. To what extent this part has been altered it is now 
impossible to say. 

. This depression faces the east; it is represented by a 
downward curve in the vallum to the outside. Ie s 40 ft wide, 
with a fall in the centre of 8 ft, ‘The highest part of the vallum 
on the right and Jef of the depreson ie bin, inside height 
S5. 6in, girth 23 ft. 6in. The outside slope at its lowest part 
‘would be dificult for use with a horse and cart. 

From the northern side the ground drops into a deep valley 
and a wide extent of country may be seen. The litde village of 
Sevell is here close at hand (fig. 1), with an almost sudden drop of 
144 ft. At this low position water is alway sent, sometimes 
the springs flow in great abundance from the banks fate.a brook, 
which flows northwards. ‘The Sewell springs, ponds, and brooks 
provided an ample supply of water bor faa ts of the 
‘camp. ‘The minor green way between the camp and the present. 
barns led straight down to the water. 

From the southern entrance of Maiden Bower there can be 
traced two, if not three, trackways. One leads eastwards for 
a little more than a mile to a position between two ruined 
‘tumuli, one long and the other round. The latter was the 
Windmill Hill’ of seventy or more years ago; they were situated, 
south-east and north-west of what is now Union Street (fig. 1). 
Traces of these tumuli can still be seen: the remains of the 
round tumulus are visible in a back yard almost opposite the iron 
church in Union Street. Of late years the long tumulus has 
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been much ruined. When Upper Union Street was first laid 
out, the long south-eastern edge was cut off and thrown into the 
field, afterwards the north-east side was in part levelled and 
barns erected. The remains, with barns on the top, can be seen 
оп the north-west side of Union Street where marked on the 
map (fg. 1). The oldest inhabitants of Dunstable, including the 
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writer, can well remember these two perfect grass-grown mounds 
in a field with a footpath between them running from the Icknield 
Way to Maiden Bower. 

‘The second trackway ran from Maiden Bower in a south- 
easterly direction for nearly a mile to the foot of Dunstable 
Downs, which it ascended : it ended at a flat depression, prob- 
ably a look-out station, north of and close to the well-known 
Five Knolls tumuli, ‘This latter trackway, though commonly 

19 
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overlooked, can often be well seen, especially in winter and 
spring. From the north side of the tumuli the old trackway 
may be detected as a slightly depressed line a little darker in 
colour than the turf of the downs; its course can often be seen from 
the foot of the downs across the fields to a corner of the plantation, 
where shown on the map (ig. 1), and then straight into the 
entrance of Maiden Bower. A third, but doubtful, short trac) 
way, seldom to be seen, runs from the main entrance in a westerly 
direction across the ficld—shown by a dotted line on the map— 
into the great Green Way. ‘The remains of the old road at the 
north-east of the camp can seldom be seen, 

‘There is little to be seen on the surface at and near Maiden 
Bower except white chalky land in various stages of cultivation. 
The surface of the land is chalk, strewn, especially within the 
camp, with worked flakes of white flint.’ The camp was con- 
structed on the Lower Chalk, but nearly all the small pieoes of 
flint belong to the Upper Chalk, which can be found in situ on 
the top of the downs. When unbroken the flints are generally 
black inside, but when disinterred from trenches which have 
been closed over for centuries they are mottled grey or sometimes 
slate colour outside, shoving that a change of colour to white in 
the external surface has been acquired by decomposition after 
exposure for many centuries 

ith the struck flakes are, or have been, large quantities of 
cores and scrapers and a smaller number of lance- and arrow- 
heads, the latter lenf-shaped or tanged, in equal numbers ; many 
chipped flint throw-stones, each about the size of a walnut, have 
done ts hand, vith large numbers of chipped fint mullers the 
gleof e erloket ball. Brown quartate pebble ftom the Tertiary 
deposits on the top of the downe occurs they axe sometimes 
© found with ends bruised from use as rubbers, hammers, or 
polishers, used in part for the fashioning of polished axes. Pieces 
And flakes of polished celts sometimes occur, broken in ancient. 
times and sometimes re-chipped and made into scrapers, Finely 
chipped flint knives and so-called fabricators or strike-a-lights 
have often been found, as well as fine attenuated pieces of flint. 
made for une ae piercer, hare a piece of a fiat stono handmill 
or quern of Andernach lava from the Rhine, the material of 
which must have been imported ; I picked it up in the middle of 
tthe camp, I have five pieces of a quern of similar material 
found at ‘Totternhoe, less than a mile to the south of the camp. 
Other pieces of handmills of Hertfordshire conglomerate have 
been found both inside. and ouside the camp, nd I bare seen 
such pieces amongst fints in cottage-garden bordes and on 
rock work” at Dunstable and esewhere, x 
“Although. the camp belongs to the Bronze Age I have never 
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seen any bronze implements on the surface, but have picked up 
a small tabular piece of bronze with verdigris-white oxide, 
‘The late Mr. Thomas Cook, a former owner of Maiden Bower, 
once told me that when he was a little boy there were numerous 
bronze celts and other metal objects, lying about uncared for, at 
Sewell farm: none can be seen there now. An iron tanged spear- 
head with a socket for the insertion of a wooden handle was 
found close to the surface on the old road north of ‘the camp, 
shown on the plan. A broken bone spindle has been found near 
the south entrance, A Roman intaglio of translucent, colourless 
paste was found by a workman on the surface near the southern 
entrance marked 18 on the plan, 

Small pieces of Roman glass and one large piece, lustrous on 
one side and dull on the other, have been found. Roman coins 
have often been found, but no list has been kept, as well as pieces. 
of British, Roman (including Samian), and medieval pottery. 

I have often picked up on the surface of the camp pieces of 
old root-eaten human bones as well as pieces of human skulls and 
jaws, the latter sometimes containing teeth. Free human teeth, 

no means modern but rugose with age and root-action, have 

Iso been collected. Teeth and broken jaws and bones of the 
Celtic. shorthorn Bos longifrons sometimes occur on the surface, 
a4 ell as broken old xugos bonos of sheep, or gont and ox: 

At rare intervals ochreous flakes of the oldest Palaeolithic Age 
mey be picked up; thee are derived, from old deposits of con- 
torted deift which occur on some of the hills, The local МШ. 
tops at one time formed an undulating plain, and in the subse- 
quent deepening of the valleys, first by glaciers and then by 
the torrential rains for many centuries, a partial residue of hill-top. 
material became deposited in the valley bottoms. Most. of the 
softer chalk was washed entirely away mto initial river valleys- 

During the very extensive excavations for chalk by Messrs. 
Forder & Co. on the west side of Maiden Bower, numerous dis- 
coveries of shallow pits, filled with chalk rubble, broken bones, 
antlers of fallow-deer, broken and cut antlers of red-deer, flints, 
etê, have been found. ‘The sites of the old excavations close to 
the north-western exterior of the camp are shown on the plan; 
(fig. 2). A little farther off, to the west, not inclided on the 
plan, but shown on the map (fg. 1), various other filled-in 
excavations; sometimes belonging to Roman times, have been 
met with. A pit was found on the north-west, close to and 
south of Messrs. Forder & Co.'s railway bridge; it was round, 
& ft. in diameter and 10 ft. deep, filled with chalk rubble 
with only a few flints, Near by was a somewhat smaller exea- 
vation 4 f. square and 6 ft, deep; it. contained broken 
Jaman bonen тергенин elta Near the hin EMBA 
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with two crosses on the map (fg. 1), two contracted human 
skeletons were found, but I was not made aware of the discovery 
till too late. "They were on the south side of the London and 
North Western Railway and close to the footpath which re- 
places the destroyed Sewell Way. 

‘The two long grave-like excavations at 9 on fig. 2 were 
remarkable, ‘The smaller was 25 ft. long, 10 ft, wide, and 4 ft. 
deep, the larger 48 ft. long, 10 ft, wide, and 8 ft. deep. ‘They 
were excavated in 1897 and found to contain many split, root- 
eaten bones and broken or cut antlers of red and roc-deer. 
"The bones, skulls, and jaws were chiefiy of Bos longifrons, red- 
deer, horse, sheep or goat, pig and large dog. Amongst the 
bones were parts of a broken up human skeleton which repre- 
sented an aged person, with greatly worn-down teeth. Strange 
to aay there was also part of a humerus of Bos primigenius, 
white and root-eaten,,a notable find, and part of a radius 
of the same ox but in a different mineral condition from the 
other bones. ‘The humerus appeared to be of Pleistocene Age 
and derived from the red-clay drift of the hill-tops. 

"The long bones represented hundreds of animals that bad 
been killed and eaten; nearly all the bones were split or broken 
across in tho middle in pre-Roman times for tho marrow,- Tho 
bones were all rugose with age on the outer, inner, and split 
surfaces, On close examination of the long pieces of bone and 
antler I was enabled to rejoin some of them and partly rebuild 
the original bone or antler. In these examples none of the 
fractured surfaces was new and smooth, all were old and rugose, 








Close to the sites of these discoveries on the north-west side 
of Maiden Bower, there could be seen, till a few о, on 
he north dide of the railway cutting, races of a deep wall ike 
hole with its putlock holes, shown on map (8g. 1), It was 
Jighted upon in 1860 whit the excavation for the Dunstable 
and Leighton Buzzard railway was in Tt was described 
by the late Mr. James Wyatt of Bedford in the Times for 
‘9th October, 1860, and reprinted in the Archaeologia Cambrensis 
for, 1801, p 172 (see W. G. Smith, Man the Primeval Savage, 
3,920, On a recent vinit to this locality hardly any traces of 

Te gay 190), wht chalk å 

january 1907, whilst chalk digging was proceeding for 
‘Messrs, Forder & Co, several example o ocak peat ease 
‘ition marked 10 (6g. 2). They were 8 ft. 

to 8 ft. 6 in, beneath the surface. ‘There were eleven vases and 
pots in all, nine large and two small. Nearly all were broken, 
‘and one had’ ‘been mended in Roman times with pitch, Six of 
the larger examples are illustrated (fig. 8), four of the larger 
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being cinerary ums. ‘The pieces recovered were kindly given 
to me by Mr. Dan Cook, 

he following is a brief description of the vases, pots, and 
paterae. 

Fig, 3. A. Pale brown, clouded sooty slightly sprinkled with 
quartz sand. 

3, Grey to blackish grey, spots darker, holes in rim for sus- 





Fig. 9. stares sown: ROMAN POTTERY FROM OUTHIDB NY. XKTRANO. 


pension. Containing bones of a child or young person. Weight 
of bones 1 1b. 4 oz. 

o, Sooty black, clouded sooty brown, crape-like to the touch 
with sand, 2 

». Ivory colour, slightly buff, gritty from small particles of 








fine quartz sand. 

x. Dull reddish, not dark, speckled white with broken chalk 
or white flint and broken snail-shells of Helix aspersa, horizontal 
striae imperfect and gradually lost towards base. 


F. Sooty blackish, in white with broken chalk or white 
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flint and broken snail-shells of Helix aspersa. Containing burnt 
bones of an adult. 

©. Small vase 83 in. in diameter and barely 8} in. high, drab 
colour, slightly rough with sand. 

ır, A small vessel of black ware with two incised lines above 
and a flat. base, rim broken away and lost. It appeared to be 
filled with fine chalk rubble. Retained by Mr. Dan Cook, 

With the ums and other objects were five broken examples 
of bright-red Samian paterae (fig. 4). ‘The potters’ marks are 
1, O FRON#N, 2. j legible, 3. BALBINVS F, 4, SACERO M, 
5. PRIMANI M. 

‘These names appear to be well known, no, 4 occurring in the 
British Museum collection. No. 5is notable; this name appears 
in the Pudding-pan Rock series, and is recorded from London 
(see Proceedings, xxi, 279, fig. 11), where a similar example is 
illustrated by Mr. Reginald Smith. The section is very similar 
to the Maiden Bower specimen, but the latter has n more pro- 
minent boss and is a little larger in diameter, the depth being 
the same. The slight injury to the rim dates from Roman 
fins. “This example remains n tho pomewion of Mr, Dan 














th broken pottery in the vicinity was a bronze ring, oxidized 
„grey, 14 in. in diameter, held by an iron staple, near] 
long, greatly oxidized. Broken üp burnt squ&rel woo 
was exposed in the excavation, the pieces resembling parts of 
а Бох or coffin. 
In July 1899 a perfect human skeleton was found outside 
7 “ч E fie marth meat The sito Is marked 10 on 
2). "The grave, either by design or accident, was 
oriented, and was 6 fe, deep; tho upper portion of 4 fE was 
through the middle of a large apread-out mams of old 
"broken and split bones and chalk rubble, which had been buried 
ima large irregular excavation, ‘This fact shows that the inter- 
ment was of more recent date than the bone-splitting and 
marrow-eating period. ‘The lower portion of 2 ft. was dug in 
the solid chalk. Although the body was buried in an oriented 
те, yet the bones lay not with the head at the west, as the 
skeleton was extended with the head at the east. Every bone 
to be present, and the evidence indicated that the 
buried person was an aged and rheumatic male, There was no 
‘trace of any coffin and no article of stone or metal found in the 






grave. 

height of т вз s Mur pend hen of the 
ji the living person. TI the 

Jefe Tom showed signs of what a to be cuts from | 


behind,“ The brachyoephalic skull, which measured TF in. by 
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Fig. 4. samen owen: prany sauran pismes ($): 1 ronat 105 
2-5 товм д1. 
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5% in, was large, well-formed, strong, and masculine, with the 
sutures considerably closed and grown over. ‘The nasal bone 
жаз unusually projecting and there was a well-formed, somewhat 
rominent chin. ‘The malar bones were very deep, and the 
lower mandible was deep and powerful. ‘The molar teeth were 
mostly gone, and the cavities grown over with bone. The other 
teeth except one lower incisor were present. ‘The remaining 
teeth exhibited severe damage which appeared to have been 
received at or just before death, 
Tê is dificult to assign an age to this skeleton, but the skull 
well with some Bronze Age specimens. lt practically 
agrees with the Weaverthorpe skull figured by Canon Green- 
well in British Barrows, p. 510. It also agrees with the Hes- 
lerton Wood skull, illustrated at p. 578 in the same work, The 
unusually deep malar bones are present in both these skulls. 
‘The occipital bone, however, shows a greater projection in the 
Maiden Bower example. A Bronze Age type of skull may have 
survived to medieval times." 
‘The extended poston as oppose to the frequently contracted 
position of Bronze Age burials is notable, although extended 
ronze Age burials are well known. ‘The burial was in close 
proximity to Roman cremations, and the ground within the 
camp is distinctly higher than outside at this spot as if from 
some ruined structure beneath. There was no trace of a mound 
above the burial, The skeleton was returned to Messrs, Forder 
In the thirteenth century, one Johannes de Maydeneburi, of 
the order of Augustinian canons, lived at Maiden Bower for 


many years, Towards the end of his career, John was removed. 


to Bradeburne in Derbyshire, where he became suspected and 
dismissed from his living. Is it possible that after this degrada- 
tion John returned to Maiden Bower, and if so, did the un- 
welcome retum end in his violent death and burial with his 
feet to the west, as one unworthy of a Christian burial (see 
note at end)? 
During the month of January 1918, Mr. Dan Cook, farmer and 

owner of the land on which Maiden Bower is situated, made an 

imental excavation near the south and chief entrance (fig. 2). 
Mr. Cook selected the point of excavation within the princi 
entrance because he and his workmen often fancied that th 
heard a hollow sound when laden carts were led backwards an 
forwards through this entrance. I have heard field workmen 
say that the sound is heard immediately the cart, going out- 
ards, renes the outside of the vallum. 

ie digging commenced at E and proceeded to F on the 
plan (äg: B), where the material proved fo be eomımiaubed ehalk 


{ 
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that had been ploughed over for hundreds of years and exposed 
to air, frost, and rain. 

The old prehistoric surface of the entrance of the camp was 
met with at 3 ft, and at 7ft. the solid undisturbed chalk was 
reached. 

Nothing special at first came to light ; the excavated material 












A 


Fig. 5. MAIDEN BOWER: PLAN OP EXCAVATIONS AT SB. OF OHIEP 
ENTRANCE. 


consisted of broken-up chalk, a few flints and simple fint fakes, 
a broken whetstone of milistonegrit, and a few old broken 
bones and fragments of Roman pottery. On reaching G an old 
passage filled with comminuted chalk was seen on the south, but 
this although excavated in Roman times was left unexplored. On 
reaching the foot of the vallum on the west side of the entrance 
an old shallow pit, H, 8 ft. in diameter and 1 ft. 9 in. deep, 
was reached ; it was 9 ft. 6 in. deep from the present surface. „it 
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was cut for 1 ft. 9 in, into the solid chalk. ‘This seemed remi- 
miscent of a Roman Jatrine. From this there was a only 
UM # in. wide, J, which was eut in a northerly direction to- 
wards the interior of the camp; when this was explored for 
18 in., a second circular depression 5 ft, in diameter and 2 ft. 
8 in. deep vas reached, K, aud after opening up the passage I. 
7 ft. long, a third circular cutting, M, of about the same din- 
meter and depth as the first, H. From this there was a third 

N, 1 ft. 6in. long which opened into a large oblong- 
rounded excavation, O, 14 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, and from 10 ft. to 
11 ft. deep, All the circular excavations with their connecting 








Fig, 6: маин поэта: вото о» EXCAVATION лт вв. оғ оши» 
ENTRANCE, 


pus could be traced upwards to the ancient surface line of 


¢ camp. 
Nothing special was found fn the fet three pits and 

ог in the earth above. A few very small fragments of Roman 

pottery came to hand, one a thin piece of a pot, pale brick-red 

In colour, marked with somewhat. peculiar zigzag scratches, a 

few flints, a few small broken human end non-human bones, 

ss smell number of bulbed fint fakes, 

` The large oblong pit was complete in itself, and yielded 

рево sl the rents of the excavation: Të may Dei 
been of a different. and earlier date than the y cir- 


cular excavations connected by passages. "The 
part pro- 


duced small pieces of bronze, and numbers of 

bones and broken skulls and jaws. Mixed with these were 
broken bones aud hom-cores o£ the Oeltic shorthorm ol lore, 
sheep gent md pig some carbonized probably in the process 
of cooking. © 
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‘The section through this excavation (fig. 6) shows the present 
and ancient lines of surface and the solid basal line of undi 
turbed chalk, as well as the four pits and passages. A slight 
old excavation in the ancient surface will be noticed cut through 
at P and a small cist at Q. 

At a depth of 3 ft. S in. and in the centre of the large ex- 
cavation, a short distance north of the centre of the entry to 





Ground line 









Section on C.D 
Showing interior of Cist 


Section atc,DenPian РІ 





cap-stone removed 
Я 432 
Жш. Т. мах DOWER: PLAN AND SEOTIONS OP SMAL OIT 


the a large horizontally placed. piece of hard sandstone 
was reached. Its diameter was about 1 ft, 6 in. or Ef, Tin; it 
wasi in shape anduntrimmed. Wilst still im sit it was 
seen to be surrounded by a great number of lange pebbles of 
fist and quartzite, all carefelly placed round the sandstone 
block. Into one external irregularity of this cover-stone was 
pace a quartzite pebble as a fing and into another an ob- 
[ong piece of ironstone ; the whole obviously formed a carefully 
constructed piece of human work (fig. T. On the removal of 
the sandstone it was seen to be sup on four blocks of 
chalk, and in the open space beneath the cover-stone were three 
"broken human bones, two being the upper and lower portions 
of different femora and one the upper part of a tibia, A plan, 
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side view, and section through this structure with all the objects 
in situ is shown in fig. T. The very cold, wet, and windy 
weather soon reduced the four chalk blocks to powder. The 
cover-stone ánd piece of ironstone have been preserved by Mr. 
Dan Cook. 

‘The structure closely resembled a miniature dolmen, enclosing, 
in place of a body, three pieces of human bones, Beneath were 
many human bones, some burnt black in places (fig. 7), but 

fuite distinct in appearance from ordinary cremation, of which 
there was no trace. Cases of partial burning are mentioned by 
Canon Greenwell in British Barrows, 3h 29, 80. 

‘The three human bones were possibly meant as substitutes 
for a human body or bodies, Amoogst the objects beneath the 
cist were a piece of stag antler, broken bones and teeth of the 
Celtie shorthorn, a few bones and teeth of home, pig and 
sheep, and a few bones of birds, one bone apparently of goose, 
broken human bones, pieces of human skulls, and numerous 
human teeth, No trace of dog was seen. Amongst the stones 
were a piece of broken whetstone of mill-stone grit, two pieces 
of querns of Andernach lava, a small brown quartzite muller, 
2 block of iron pyrites, and one of basalt, a few pieces of red 
and buff tiles, thin and thick, one with finger marks. Some 
Jargish iron nails were also sorted out and a few small pieces of 
burnt wood were observed. 

‘The skull-remains, very soft and broken into pieces, chiefly 
sepreented youthful persons and those of middle age mixed 
with a few others of older individuals. All teeth were white 
and quite free fom disease, in contrast with Roman teeth 
which, in this district, are often badly affected by caries, ‘The 
guber of persons rebured judging by the upper halves of tho 
femora, was over fifty. Alf were reinterments, as the broken 
skulls were always without their jaws, and the broken arms and 
legs were indiscriminately mixed x. None of the bones 
was rugose or root-eaten, which would seem to indicate a former 


deep burial. 
“Where the original intermenta were situated and wiy such 
a large number of skeletons should have been dug up and care- 
lessly reburied in a deep excavation: elsewhere, itis impossible 
to say. One curious fact came to light: the stone chamber 
with the three bones was precisely in the middle of the entrance 
at u short distance from the inner bank of the vallum, and 
would ‘seem to have been a memorial of the large number of 
dua bones beneath. "The date must also remain i 
for if the camp was’ in use when the reinterments took 
one would hardly expect a large grave to be dug close to and 
almost within the main entrance, "Ihe top of thé cit vas £f 
only below the original line of the ancient surface. If the re- 
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interments were made in later or medieval times one would 
not expect to find a model of an ancient cist over the grave. 





Fig. 8. MAIDEN DOWER : ONIMOT MADE FROM BASAL PART OP RED DEER 
ANTLER : FOUND INSIDE MAIN ENTRANCE (i). 


Amongst the bones near the dolmen was found an object of 
doubtful age and use (fig. 8). It is made from the basal portion 
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of an antler of red deer, Tt is hollow and pierced on one side 
in a longitudinal direction with eight holes, the rude cutting 
and piercing work being very clear. 





Nors ox mue wawe or Mames Bower, 


The place-name Maiden Bower occurs five times in the 
Annales Monastici, vol. iii, Annales Prioratus de Dunstaplia, in 
connexion with an ecclesiastic named Johannes de Maydeneburi, 
The entries are of value as they give thirteenth-century 
spellings. 

1252, p.185. John do Maydenoburi and othors receivod into the 
Augustinian order. 

1200, р. 90074 теат vere pad t the roctore, John do Maydenore 
and another. 

1200, p. 905. John de Maydenebure, canon, presented o Bradeburne 
church (a parish and township in North Derbysbi 

1301. p.371. Only two and a half sacks of good wool at Dradeburne, 
Teported by John de Maydenebari who looked after tho sheep; 
Which was a groat loss to our merchants, 

1294. p. 301. John) o Maydeburo ; presentation to Bradeburne church. 
revoked. 











‘The Pnustounr referred to the extremely careful work of 
Mr, Worthington Smith, and recalled his own early explora- 
tions of the area in search of flints, The remains found seemed 
фо соувг а good deal of history, and in view of the Andarnach 
Java figment, be could not belive She mill it above the 
Bone-pit was of a ver crossing 
gu Tode e Dunstable hed'no obvious, connexion with 

iden Bovery and even tho Toknield way seemed indepondent 
‘of it, In later British times it was probably not an important 
centre, though no doubt inhabited. 








Sm Hercores Rean said it was usual, in dealing with pre- 
historic camps, to take refuge in platitudes, as little was known 
of their date and use in spite of a large literature on the subject, 
‘Apart from the lava fragment, one might expect an interment 
int the principal entrance to be later than the construction of 
‘the camp. At High Down, Sussex, a bronze deposit was found 

беп. Pitt-Rivers near the edge of the camp, cutting into 

#йша and therefore later than the construction of the 
camp. was a growing tendency to such camps to 
the earliest Bronze Mur Svan to tit prese I RED "The 
present discovery of an old type of interment over what was 
evidently a Roman bone-pit was an interesting problem, and 
‘Sup oat: sould: early mst. be preJománe. 1А онш ды 
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partial cremation or toasting of the corpse was considered suffi 
cient, the long bones being carefully collected and interred with 
due ceremony; but a review of the successive burial rites in 
Britain gave no clue to the date of the small cairn and dolmen 
‘at Maiden Bower. 


Mr, Low ‘Towson thought the perforated bone object was 
used for weaving or producing some such articles as halters. 
He had seen a similar instrament of iron or bone used in making 
headstalls; and thought if the strands were passed through the 
holes ropes could be plaited by its means, 


Mr. Data: compared the bone implement to the weights used 
for keeping the warp threads taut on a loom, and suggested 
that the threads were passed singly through the holes and 
united below. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 





TuvnspAv, 18th Mancn, 1915. 


» 
Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., Vice- 
President, in tbe Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the samo 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 

Prom B. A. Webb, Eag., F.S.A. A short history of the united passes 
fof St, Anne end S. Agnea, Aldersgate, and of St. John Zachery, 
Tondon. -By Wiliam MeMarray. “Bro,” London, 1014, 

Prot the Author An early Georgian table in the chuteh of St, Nicholas, 
ithe Horwood, Bucks, By Н. Сш Smith, FSA. Dro! 
Ajletbory, 10h. 


From the Author :—Busones, 
"Bett. Bvo. London, 1016. 


From tho Author —Two Worcestershire murders. By J. W. Willis- 
Band, FSA. 5o. "np. n4. 


a нем, Eog, MA, PhD, PSA, read ths 
following paper on Italian Wafering-Irons of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries, 

In the Proceedings of this Society for the year 1913-14 
(vol. xxvi, 144) I described and illustrated a series of wafer- 
ing-irons of Germanic origin, dating from the sixteenth century. 

хот. хуп » 








study and a suggestion. By Arthur 
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‘The: present paper is concerned with Italian waferin 
the same century and of earlier years of the same period of 
Italian art, and is illustrated by photographs of what I believe 
to be a fairly representative series of casts from wafer-plates 
made during that period. 

Each pair of these Italian irons consists, like each pair of the 
Germanic irons I have described, of two plates (circular in all 
the pairs here illustrated) pivoted together on one side a little 
beyond their edges, with a long handle projecting from each plate 
beyond the pivot, so arranged that by bringing the two handles 
towards each other pressure may be exerted on batter placed 
between the two plates. Their most interesting feature is, of 
‘course the ornamentation applied to the plates for the purpose 
of giving an embossed surface to the cakes which are to be pro- 
duced, "The richness and delicacy assumed by this ornamenta- 
ion during the period of the Renaissance are astonishing to 

ons to whom these culinary implements are unfamiliar. It 
is fortunate that ornamented wafers were in fashion during 
the time which, according to present ideas, was marked by the 
better taste of that period, and that the art applied to them 
was worthy of its epoch. It is likewise fortunate that a con- 
siderable number of these irons were made at the time, and that 
the small intrinsic value oftheir metal has kept them intact, while 
the grease used for making the cake has tended to preserve their 
decorated surfaces. 

So far as T know, no systematic effort has hitherto been made 
to form a representative series of Italian wafering-irons; tbat is, 
collection in which the development of the ornamentation may 
be studied from its crude beginnings up to its decadence in 
unison with the general decline in artistic taste, There may be 
private collections of irons and of casts from irons, other than the 
‘be from which most of the material illustrating this paper has 
bean drawn, but I have not learned of them. At a number of 
‘museums, however, there are small series of the irons. The 
Museum attached to the Pinacoteca at Perugia posesses some 
ten good pairs including some exceptionally fine ones) for makin 

cakes, as well as a couple for making holy wafers, and 
a series of casts from their own and from other irons. At Milan 
"Bie Museo Artistico, at the Castello, has some eight com 
‘pairs, and about fifteen plates whose handles and hinges have 
тео. Some German mung) nd some of the French 
t ‘intended, before preparing my material for publicat 
ithe фейз tn ape al Go pricipal Geman murano, Mi ЧЫ 
вбрані ра an end to tir pj. T iud do 
aer svn hr pager иг ч cce шу енш з ШЫ 
hope to be able o carey out at some future periods — 50 
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museums, have each a few pairs or detached plates. At South 
Kensington there are several pairs, some of them especially 
interesting, and a few detached plates. ‘The British Museum, 
also, has a few. 

‘The cakes made with these irons are thin and crisp, and are 
commonly known as cialde (wafers) or cialdoni (large wafers) ; 
the word cialde is to be found in some of the inscriptions on the 

‘The wafering-irons are commonly called ‘irons for 
cialdoni* ; the name stiacce is sometimes, though rarely, 
applied to them. ‘The following recipe for eialdams yas gives 
me at Perugia by a very old man, to whom his family always 
confided their making ; it represents a traditional formula, and 
perhaps one dating back to the period of these irons. “Jo make 
cialdoni, mix thoroughly some fine flour ( fiore di farina), some 
sugar, and some anise, with a cupfal of water, so as to form a 
rather liquid paste. When the irons have a proper heat, grease 
them with butter, and then pub a spoonful of the batter cp one 

ite aud close the irons ‘The cialdoni are used, I was told, on 
festivals, at marriages, baptisms, and the like, but especially on 
‘the Sunday of Carnival’, that is, the Sunday just preceding 
Lent. In connexion with this Lenten custom we may recall that 
in England, on Mid-Lent Sunday (the Fourth Sunday in Lent), 
also known as ‘Mothering’ or ‘Refreshment’ Sunday, ‘it. wag 
until recent years a very general custom . . . for servants and 
others, particularly females, to visit their mothers with a present 
of wafering-cakes on this day, and this was called “going a 
mothering”, ‘This ancient observance still survives in the... 
county of Hants.’? 

T have heard from various sources at Perugia, the capital of 
the province of Umbria, that the art of making cialdoni was, up: 
to perhaps the beginning of the sixteenth century. or evon latet 
essentially Umbrian, and that it spread from Umbria to Tuscany 
and other parts of Italy. Most, if not all, of the Italian irons 
made prior to, say, 1490, which I have been able to study either 
diei эк та: сай from thei plates, stot to b, Unt bod 
Tam inclined to connect a series of others of slightly later date, 
which seem to have been made for members of sevexal Venetian 
fainilies (cf. infra, p. 164), with an Umbrian origin. I have 
obtained irons of the later types not only in Umbria, but also in 
‘Tuscany, Emilia, and Lombardy, going northward, and a few at 
Rome, and some of these are marked with tHe arms of families. 
whose seats were elsewhere than in Umbria (cf. infra, deserip- 

3 Compare with the words cialde, eialloni, and stiacee, the words 
{шешш (or абаат) "to. squeeze", and schalte (or dis), 

VW. Money, in Proceedings, xv, 20. 

#2 
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tions of figures). From this I am led to conclude that, in the 
sixteenth century, either the taste for cialdoni had spread from 
Umbria to other parts of Italy, or that cakes of other kinds, 
such as, for example, those made at the present time in Switzer- 
land, were made in those other parts. ‘The intermarriage of 
noble Italian families, no doubt, brought to Umbria the bearers 
of some of the arms referred to, but, on the other hand, such 
intermarriages probably spread the taste for the cialdoni. My 
record of cities or towns where I have obtained my specimens 
seems to support a belief in the spread of that taste during the 
sixteenth century, but’that record should be used merely as 
corroborative, not as demonstrative, evidence, because the wid. 
spread activities of the present-day dealer in antiquities and 
collecting-agents tend to impair its value. The dis 
between the two classes of evidence I have mentioned is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the fact that, while a number of the irons 
T have studied show the arma of Venetian femilis, I have seen 
veg fev wafering-rons for sle inthe antiquity-shops of Venice. 

During the sixteenth century great numbers of vafering-irons. 
must have been in use, especially in Umbria and, I think, in 
Tuscany. Most of those which have survived from that period 
have been ornamented, sometimes almost entirely, by means of 
punches (or ‘stamps as T prefer to eall the finer punches), and 
the reappearance of the impressions from certain of these, due to 
the tools’ lasting qualities, on plates made, sometimes, years 
apart, together with the general arrangements of the designs, 
seem to show that not only were practically all the sixteenth- 
century stamped irons made at or near Perugia in Umbria, no 
matter where the families using them were located, but also that 
their manufacture was almost entirely in the hands of one family 
of artists (cf. infra, pp. 17, 178). > 

‘The Germanic wafering-irous of the sixteenth century, such 
as I have previously described, were, I think, derived from the 
Tealian irons of an earlier date. My Italian specimens have, 
with the exception of few from Rome, come from cities Iyin 
along a great highway into Switzerland, or from a short bran 
from that highway which, if continued, leads to Verona and 
thence by another great highway to Tyrol, Germany, and 
Austria, Travellers returning along these highways to their 
homesin the Germanic countries would bring with them a recollec- 
tion of the beautiful wafers they had had on their way, and they 
might even carry back with them packets of the wafers, jut as 
the travellers of to-day, passing through such noted cake-making 
centres as Basle, Linz, and Nuremberg, take with them sat 
of the specialities of those cities. ‘Thus a taste for beaut 
wafers (whether made from the same batter as the Italian cíaldoni. 
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or not is immaterial) would be brought to the Germanic countries, 
while since Umbria, where the stamped irons seem to have been 
made, was far from those countries, the somewhat cumbersome 
implements for making such wafers would naturally be made in 
the countries themselves, and would therefore partake of local 
characteristics as to ornamentation. It is worth noting that 
the process for impressing the plates hy means of stamps may 
have been newly discovered by some sixteenth-century German 
workman, because in the second half of that century German 
plates were being ornamented by means of stamps, although the 
Italian influence which seems to show in the plates of one of my 
Germanie pairs of irons! suggests that possibly the original 
Germanic (and, I think, German) maker of finely-stamped irons. 
learned his trade in Italy. 

Such a large number of Italian wafering-irons dating from the 
second half of the fifteenth century and nearly the whole of the 
sixteenth century exists, that we are constrained to seek a reason 
why few from before that period seem to have survived. Holy 
waters, for use in the Mass, were made at a much earlier period 
with irons of practically the same kind as those used for the 
cialdoni, while other irons, for making large circular cakes, were 
produced in Early Gothic times. ‘There is a magnificent pair of 
such irons, ornamented with sacred subjects and inscriptions, in 
the Cluny Museum, and there are portions of the plates of 
another pair, boldly engraved with subjects in outline, at the 
Episcopal Museum at Vich, in Catalonia. Why, with wafers, or, 
at least, thin cakes made with moulds, so widely known, did the 
cialdoni, seemingly, not become popular articles of diet until the 
Italian Renaissance? Was it, perhaps, due to some modifica- 
tion of the food supply, or to Ehe invention of some particularly 
tasty cake? Or should we look to political conditions making 
for a more settled state, or to the general extension of luxury 
during the Renaissance, together with the introduction of the 
beautiful stamped irons at a time when the feeling for beauty 
was in the very air, for the popularization of the cialdoni & 
the class whose material relics tend to be preserved?. Or 
wwe consider that crudely made irons had long been employed, and. 
that the introduction of the beautiful irons of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries caused these to be broken up or re-cut ? 

‘These questions are, I think, worthy of a faller investigation 
than my present material has enabled me to give them, not 
merely for their economic interest, but because it seems not 
unlikely that the development of the Umbrian taste for orna- 





4 Precedings xii 150, 8g. 18. 
* CE, also, foot-note p. 178, infra. 
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mented. cialdoni indirectly affected the technique and style of 
some of the greatest goldsmiths of the sixteenth century. The 
tse of punches, of more or less elaborate designs for samping 
heads, human or animal figures, letters, and the like, seems to 
have been introduced during the latter half of the’ fifteenth 
century. Benvenuto Cellini, working during the sixteenth cen- 
tary, speaks Gin his Teatis on Goidsmithing) of uing small 
steel punches having the forms of heads, hands, and feet of 
guren, end alphabetical characters, for the making of seal 
(chap. xiii) and of dies for coins (chap xiv) and for medals 
(ap. zo), He refers to the gre advantage. conferred on him- 
self and his contemporaries, as compared with the makers of 
similar objects in ancient times, by the employment of such 
punches, and from the tone of his remarks one may gather that 
‘such punches had not long been in use. He speaks also (chap. xiii) 
of Lautizio},  seal-cutter from Perugia, who worked at Rome 
during Cellini’s youth, and with whom (about. 1526) Cellini had 
much to do. Now, we find that in 1516 Lautizio was working 
in the Mint at Perugia, with ‘Cesarino, son, as it seems, of 
Francesco di Valeriano Roscetto. . .",for some one was instruc 
not to remove them.? During the tenure in office of Francesco 
di Valeriano, long mintmaster at Perugia (ef. infra, p. 168), the 
rough punches used at first in ornamenting Umbrien wafering- 
irons were greatly improved, thanks, I imagine, largely to his 
‘efforts ; certainly in 1495 (and probably, I think, at a consider- 
ably earlier date) he was using very beautiful and delicate punches 
for impressing the irons he cut. I conclude, therefore, that the 
improvements made in the punches used for Umbrian wafer- 
lates enabled punches of a sufficiently fine quality to suit 
ЕГ ын Б кооз Тыз кшк жй seem 
to have had a considerable influence on the technical qualities. 
‘of much of Cellini’s work and on that of his contemporary 
medallists, were introduced to his notice by Lautizio, who had 
earned how to make them either from Francesco di Valeriano or 
rom Cesarino. 
"The irons still in being were, I think, used chiefly by the 
"wealthier classes, because many of them bear the arms or other 
marks of the families for whom they were made, while most of 
the others have a vacant space in which it was intended that 
such marks of ownership should be put. A pair of irons specially 
d. аз some were, and cut by an artist must have been 














costly, while even the finer stamped irons of the kind made, 


? Lantizio is also mentioned in Cellini's Memoirs, chap. v. 3 
12,00: 9 Vermigil Dua Zea del oneto Perugini, Perogia, 1810, 
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seemingly, as regular articles of commerce probably cost sums 
not inconsiderable in their period. So many of the inscriptions 
(ef, for examples, descriptions of nos. 2a, 25 3, 28 6, and of 
nos. G and L pp. 198, 199 infra) refer to the lending of the irons 
that we must conclude that not every kitchen had its own pair, 
and.that borrowing from a neighbour's was a frequent resource. 
Still, tradesmen had their pairs of irons, sometimes ornamented 
with the symbols of their trades or crafts in the place of the 
arms of the higher classes. Nos. 2a and 28 show a pair of 
casts, from irons at the Victoria and Albert Museum, bearing 
‘a hammer and an anvil and the name of the man for whom they 
were made, one Paul, who, being a man of the working classes, 
uses no surname. I have seen another fine Umbrian pair of 
irons of this type, bearing the Christian names of two butchers, 
the outlines of three domestic animals (two on one plate, one on 
the other), and the inscription Q VAESTA E LARTE NOSTRA 
BELL, is is our fine vocation.’ The inscriptions and designs 
on this pair suggest that it may possibly have been utilized te 
make cakes to serve a purpose somewhat like that of the printed 
advertising leaflets of the present day. At South Kensi 
Жк куш рис of rola (pos La and 1) of the same dean, 
showing on one plate what seems to be an anvil, or, perhaps, a- 
‘butcher’ block, and on the other an ox. Another fine specimen 
of the kind is shown in no. 58, where three leather-vorker's 
(shoemaker's) tools occupy the centre. ‘These tools have been 
impressed by means of punches, or have been cut as if in a seal, 
instead of having been merely outlined as in the cases of the other 
specimens referred to. 

Guilds, it seems, sometimes owned irons; I regret, however, 
that T arn unable to show exatnples of any irons waich, so far dë 
I know, were made for or belonged to guilds. An Umbrian 
‘artist, who has at various times bought and sold many pairs of 
irons, has told me that he at one time possessed a pair made for 
a guld of the Cambio (the money-changers, or bankers). 

religious communities must have had their own pairs of 
irons, ‘The pair shown in nos. 28 a and 28 was in the possession 





. -of the nuns of Monte Luce, near Perugia, at the time the. casts 


were taken. Another pair, seemingly made for the same convent 
ДОЙ, Че desc i connexion with noe, #8 (a and 2), 

"Phe finer irons were cut by artists, some of whom were of 
sufficient, standing to. be permitted to sign their works in. 
prominent positions. A Ale pair of irons Got which there ore 
casts in the Museum at Perugia) has in the outer border of one 
plate the name of the man for whom they were made, one Oddo 
*Orfo? (Goldsmith), and on. the other the statement that they 
had been made by M. | Maestro] Pietro and had been engraved 
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by Rossiecto Zechieri* (Zechieri or Zecchieri 
or miter"; the word is now obsolete). A magnificent pair of 
rons, cut for one of the Viscontis, whose name and arms it bears, 
is signed on the handle ROSSIECTVS AVRIFEX ME FECIT 
IN PEROSIA A-D- MCCCCLXXXXV. Another pair of irons 
signed by this artist is referred to below (p. 198, no. P). I have 
reasons for believing that the irons represented by the plates of 
nos. 11, 1 (a and D), and 18 (а and 3), although, so far as I know, 
not signed, are also from his hand or that of one of his sons, 

"his Rossiectus. vas Francesco di Valerinno, called Il Ro- 
scelto, a goldsmith of Foligno, near Perugia, who administered. 
the Mint at Perugia for a considerable time. In 1486 he asked 
the magistrates to give him a house to live in, pointing out that 
he had then been engaged for twelve years in carrying on mint- 
ing at Perugia,’ from which we learn that he had been at 
Beragia at feast since 1474. In 1494 he cut a wal for the 
magistrates.’ If we examine the series of casts shown on 
nos, 1, 2 and 8, we find a gradual improvement, seemingly 
beginning a little before 1475, in the quality of the stamps 
employed, As this point of improvement coincides in dato with 
that of Francesco di Valeriano’s employment at the Mint, I am 
inclined to think that the improvement may have been largely, 
if not entirely, due to him and to his application to what were 
probably previously mere rude Baskwiths’ punches of an, art 
originally suitable only for his minted pieces. That is, I think 
it to be not unlikely that he, seeing punches used for impressing 
wafer-plates, conceived the idea of preparing finer punches, some 
for water-plates, some for seals (such as we know that he cut in 
1494), some for dies to be used in minting operations, because 

introduction of dies made with punches seems to date from 

just about this time. 

Cesarino and, probably, 
sons seem to have cut a number of fine wafering-irons but 
whether any of the signed irons are by them, or not, I do not. 
know In 1516 Cesarino was at work in the Mint at Perugia ; 
7F For this J, No. Q. Photographs of 
the pair of ‘Tarte Umbra alla Mostra 
4i Perugia, Bergamo, 1006, f 
E Or Ue 

er with historical references to i, is given in 

Sors Aviation, Perugia, pp 19,74. Ё 

 Vermiglioli, op. at, p. 08. From p. 87 we learn that in 1492 the 
magistrates had given a fresh order, for the conduct of their mint for ro 
years, 10 TI Roseetto" 

Ili, p. 89. 

Hi Фо, 2b; 0; one ofthe rons there mentioned it Federico. 

* Tho following seems worth quoting he ‘regard 
cutting ofthe fner wafer plates з роды wor, high We appests 
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in 1517 he was still there; and in 1520 he received a fresh 
engagement for three years! I have seen a plate, dated 1512 
(ef dra, p. 108, no. 1), which strongly shows the influence of 
Francesco, although it was probably, T think, ent by one of his 
sons. "he three pairs of exceptionally beautiful irons, dating 
from 1681 to 180 uclusve) shown on fig. 7, sem alıo to 
be from a hand carrying on the tradition of Francesco's work, 
and, in certain respects, improving on it. What connexion, it 
any, there was between the work of the Roseetto family and 
that of the family which produced so many of the sixteenth- 
century stamped wafer-plates, I have not ascertained, 

‘The handles of Italian wafering-irons are most frequently 
simple rods of more or less circular section, having in many 
cases a link attached to the end of one handle and slipping over 
the end of the other, or over a hook near the end, for the purpose 
of keeping the irons closed when they were not in use, Bronze 
knobs, of simple forms, were placed on the ends of the handles 
of some irons; more rarely, a second pair of knobs broke the 
monotony of the long stretch of the handles. І have seen a pair 
of irons (dating, I think, from the end of the fifteenth century) 
hosa handlas had each an iron swelling about half way along 
their length ; each of these swellings had the form of a pair 
stepped-pyramids sa bute to ase 

‘The plates of Halian Renaissance irons are generally ciralas, 
I have seen casts from a very few plates (of the Jate fifteenth 
century think) which were oblong, but thelr ornamentation 
was conventional and had no special interest, ‘Che plates are 
generally between Gin. and 7 in. in diameter, ‘The earlier of the 
plates I have examined ranged from the unusually small diameter 





« SE B in, to tho equally unusually large one of TH in; After tho 


carlier years of the sixteenth century plates of less than 6 in. or 
more than Tín, seem to be, to all intents and purposes, “рй 





"The outer surfaces of the plates, which are exposed to 
‘usage and to the source of heat, ate without decoration, 

ге occasionally to be found which have been fastened to their 
bandles by rivets passing through a strap over a part of the 
(nib surface of the plates, This method of attachment is some- 
times resorted to, I have been told, in spite of the injury to the 
design, when the original leverage of the handles fails to suffice, 
have been in origin, and, for a time at least, to have remained, it deems 





^ hardly to acoord with the matter of my other quotations: ‘L’habile 


отбито 





del Roscetto, bien que pörousin, ne fait plus à Pérouse 
on et Agi international sur Je modèle forontin ,.. 
d'excellents orfèvres pérousins; Roscetto, Paolo. Vanni, 
juizio, Mais il ne semble pas qu'on puisse reconnaitre une orfèvrerie 
vraiment pérousine.” René Schneider, in Pérouse. 

1 Vermiglioli, o. oit., pp. 67, 64, 98. 
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as well as when a plate has accidentally become separated from 
its handle. 

‘The ornamentation of the plates was secured by incising, 
chasing, punching with tools bearing more or less elaborate 
designs, or by some combination of those methods. ‘The earliest 
dated pairs of Umbrian irons of which I have heard are those 
dated 1460 and (?) 1459 (cf. infra, pp. 197, 198, nos. A and F), but 
І до not know, unfortunately, whether their plates do or do not 
bear punched impressions. "In some of the early irons, such as 
those of nos. 1 (a and 2), 2 (a and 2), 8 (a and b), 7 (a and b), 
and 8 (a and b), much of the ornamentation has been incised, 
Bat certainly about 1475, and possibly somewhat earlier, n few 
rough punches (or, as I prefer to call them, stamps) were being 
ued il conjunction with the engraving. ‘Towards the end «f 
the fifteenth century the stamps became highly perfocted, and aa 
delicate in design and execution as those used for leather book- 
bindings. As a consequence, families of moderate wealth were 
enabled, without undue expense, to have irons worthy of their 
other surroundings. 

Irons whose plates were decorated entirely by incision were 
used during the same period as those decorated by stamping. 
‘The two Umbrian pairs of irons shown in nos. 89 (a and 2) and 
30 (а and b) in spite of their coarse workmanship and crude 
designs, date, I think, from the early sixteenth century, The 
слоу decorated pair represented by the cast of no. B, prob- 
ably of the latter part of the same century, has been ornamented 
almost entirely by incision, but also by a small circular punch 
hardly worthy of classification with thie stamps commonly ued 
atthe period to which T believe it belongs- 

During almost the whole of the period in which the delicate 
stumps were used, tho main portion of the decoration— sometimes 
practically all of it—was produced by means of a series of small 
impressions disposed in regular, and usually partly re-duplicated, 
combinations. For. persons who could afford them the plates 














2 The wafor-plates seem to have been ornamented when cold. 
Тї ашулы of Тош for tho aroinntal shape of inte 
Ayas skilfully practised in France about 4. n. 1200, but for the production 
f selief on bars, bands, eto., rather than for tho decoration of compare- 

erge end fat surfaces, and tho process used at that time has, 

T thinke, itle or nothing in common with the processes used for the oroas 

muentation of wafer-plates of about the same period, The of 
was introduced at a date considerably. 

+ that of any stansped wafer-plate Tam acquainted with, 1 think that 
зову the echnical df în the way of applying a 
lelicat sped decoration to Aat iron plates prevented the prodaction of 
such decorated plates until a considerable demand for them made the over- 
coming of these difficulties an end worth striving for, 
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were, in addition, engraved or chased with more or less elaborate 
designs, sometimes merely decorative, sometimes based on or 
representing the family’s arms or device. The manufacture of 
a pair of wafering-irons then became not a matter for the black- 
smith who possessed a few coarse punches or had the skill to follow 
roughly with a sharpened tool the lines of a design upon a smooth 
plate; it became work for the goldsmith, the seal-cutter, or the 
maker of dies for coins and medals, ‘Those who have been able 
to examine a well-preserved pair of irons, made for some wealthy 
family during this period, must have been struck with the technical 
perfection of the workmanship. So sharp and neat are the lines, 
So smooth the surfaces of the hollows, so exact the lettering, that 
one feels that such implements might almost have been designed 
for the making of permanent records rather than for the produe- 
tion of fragile delicacies destined for a. moment's passing admirar 
Чоп, The preparation of the stamps to be used for such irons 
was’ always a matter for a skilled engraver, while the arran; 
ment of their impressions in such a manner as to produce, within 
the space available, a harmonious and artistic result required 
a well-trained mind and eye, whether those of the engraver 
‘himself or of one of his assistants. 

‘That a great craftsman did not consider the work unworthy 
‘of his best efforts and his signature we have already seen. And 
the performances (such as those shown on fig. 7) of that later 
artist, whom I suspect to have been a member of Francesco di 
YValeriano’s family, who worked between (at least) 1581 and 1551, 
show also the hand of a great master. 

‘The styles of the stamped irons followed, in a general way, 
the secondary variations of style during the Renaissance, and 
upon dated irons we find that the styles of the central shields 
and of the stampings accord quite consistently with what we 
should expect to find, taking as criteria other art-productions of 
the time. An examination, such as I have been able to make, of. 
4 considerable number of sixteenth-century wafer-plates shows 
that many stamps were employed during any selected short period, 
‘and that the durability of these stamps has caused, in a certain. 
type of plates a very definite eontiaufty in the orsammenlatiob: 

isl foc example, o. 








man's head of a certain form used for 
two pairs of plates made, as shown by other elements of thie 
‘ornamentation, several years apart, but, on the other hand, 
we do not find the same stamp used for plates made, say, 
fifty years apart, although we may find a modified copy of the 
earlier stamp used at the later date. This continuity of 
design is ascribable partly to the fact that a selection from the 
stamps on hand, and the disposition of those stamps, was seldom 
or never the same for and in any two pairs of plates, so that 
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some stamps wore out in less time than others. Partly it was 
due to the natural tendency of an artist to make a close copy 
of the stamp for some head, or puto, or cornucopia, for example, 
"Which he had found to be particularly successful or popular, 
hen the original stamp had become worn out. 

Now, this very continuity proves that during the sixteenth 
century the manufacture of a large proportion of the stamped 
wafering-irons in use was (if we remember the conditions of 
Jabour and the jealous guarding of trade secrets at that time) 
in all probability in the hands of one family. I regret to say 
that I am unable to give the name or any of the history of this 
family, although, for the following reasons, I believe’ that its 
workshop was at or near Perugia: (1) Tradition says (and 
seems in this to be supported by evidence) that the cialdoni were 
an Umbrian speciality, and consumed much more in Umbria than 
in the other parts of Italy. Therefore it seems probable that the 
principal seat of manufacture of wafering-irons (generally some- 
what heavy objects) was situated there. (2) ‘There were, until a 
few years ago, considerable numbers of irons in Umbria which 
had been made by members of this family; and (8) many examples 
of their work were made for great Umbrian families, and it seems 
unlikely that such families would send abroad for irons at a time 
when they had exceedingly skilfal Perugian artists ready to pre- 
pare them. 

Te seems to me quite possible that some of the older and simpler 
plates shown in the figures were made by members of the family 
in question, but the earliest examples which, in the present state 
‘of my knowledge, I feel can be safely assigned to them are those 
of nos. 17 (a and D), 18 (a and 5), 91 (a and D), 99, and 42 
(a and d). “Now, the shields of 21 a and 21 b bear, respectively, 
the arms of the Venetian families of Giustiniani and Querini; 
pair of irons (in the British Museum) which links, both by its 
general design and by certain of its impressions, the plate of 18 3 
with that of 21a, bears the arms of the Venetian fa 
Loredano; the shield of 22 bears the arms of the Trivisani of 
the Veneto ; and the shield of 42a bears the arms of one of the 
Axigoni of Rome and ‘Treviso (near Venice)! Furthermore, we 
find the Lion of St. Mark as a prominent feature of the десога- 
tion of the plates of 17a, 18 a, 18 b, 22, and 42 a, as well as of one 
of the Loredano plates, Since we do not find these Venetian 
indications, so far as I know, on the later examples of the family's 
work, since the evidence I have cited leads me to consider this 
later work, at least, as Umbrian, and since the style of their 
earlier irons resembles, I think, that of Florence (about 1800) 

2 Tho strange salient beast of the arms on 16) maj 
Venetian j ci ifr, 100, note 2 N 
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rather than that of Venice, we must guess that perhaps some 
Venetian craftsman, settling at Perugia (possibly for work at 
the Mint) retained some of bis old connexions. Or perhaps, 
several Venetian families, just at this time, acquired in some 
way a taste for the cialdoni, and ordered irons from a man whose 
productions, later, became, I believe, well known in many parts 
of Italy. "wo minor matters, which may help to throw some 
light on this question, are that the Giustiniani arms on 21 a 
are rather poorly engraved, as if they had been inserted by 
some one else than the cutter of the irons on which they occur, 
and that the complete irons whose plates are represented 
їп 17 (а and 0) and 2 are unusually light, possibly with 
a view to facilitating their transport, "The modem provenance 
of the specimens figured was in no instance Venice. 

In these pairs of plates, dating from about 1500, or a little 
earlier, we may already perceive types of designs of which some 
persisted until the third and fourth quarters of the sixteenth 
century. ‘Thos, the circles with foliage between, which we find 
in 17, 182, 21a, and 22, occur on irons so Inte as those of 
figs. 10 and 11, heads, especially, within such circles being 
2 very frequent feature of similar designs up to, at least, 1565; 
‘the circles upheld each by a pair of mermaids or mermen, found 
‘on the Loredano irons, may be traced through forms such as 
those of 20a, 82a, and 34, to that of 41a; while the radially- 
set put, cupide, ahd, vasos of 18% may be seen on plates so late 
as those of 495 and 51 (probably about 1570-80) and, in a 
modified form, in that of 522. Not only is the variation of the 
design progressively continuous in this series of plates, but we 
may connect, by a step-by-step comparison of the stamped im- * 
pressions (ef. description of figures, infra), the plates of 17 a and 
17} with those of 49. and, and 50. We may then, I think, 
safely ascribe to the members of the family in question, working 
from about 1500 to about 1580, at least the following of the 

shown in the figures: 

17 (a and D), 18 (a and D), 90 (a and D), 21 (a and 5), 29, 28, 
31 (a and b), 82 (a and 5), 88, 84, 35 (a and D), 86, 37, 38 
(a and D), 89, 40, 41 (a and D), 42 (a and D), 49 (a and D), 
44 (a and D), 45, 46 (a and 2),47, 48, 49 (a and 6), 50, 51. [To 
these we may certainly add, I believe, 52 (a апа б), by the 
intermediation of the impressions of a pair (not shown) con- 
necting those of 50 with those of 52 5.] 

It is instructive to note the progressive degeneration of the 
later work of the family—the simplification of the stamps 
employed, the obvious striving after effect without the applica 
tion of either the skill or the labour required to mask such 
striving, the elaboration of the central shield—culminating 
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in such efforts as the plates of 50 and 52a. ‘The interesting 
deduction to be drawn from this is that the manufacture of 
the stamped irons ceased at some time about the early part of 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century, and that the Renais- 
sance forms of such irons did not persist, as we might have 
expected the durability of the stamps ued in their production 
would have eaused them to persist, beyond their proper period, 
Daring the sixteenth century workers other than those of the 
family referred to made irons with stamped plates. "The three 
pairs shown on fig. 7 are examples of the work of one such 
artist: the pairs of nos. 27 (a and 2), 28 (a and b), and 54, are 
examples of the work of others; and examples, possibly by ot 
artists, are mentioned in connexion with the detailed deseri 








tions of the figures. This being the case, to what shall we 
ascribe the ascendency gained by one family, such that we must 
conclude either that it made most of the stamped irons, over 
nm 





iod, or that the works of its contemporaries have not 
n quantity? I think that possibly an answer to this 
9 to be found in the technical excellence of the stam 
which that family used, because the number of plates on which 
certain impressions are to be found is an indication that the 
stamps whereby these impressions were produced must have had 
considerable durability. Since the finer stamps required much 
work for their production, an artist whose stamps were durable 
must have had a great advantage over one whose stamps wore out. 
quickly. And since a hard cutting-face backed by a tough body 
conduces to durability, we may guess that possibly the family in 
question practised a process, probably either of tempering of of 
case hardening, which enabled its members to make exceptionally 
durable stamps. [We should note, however, that the artist who 
cut the irons of fig. T must either have had very durable 
stamps, or must have cut very few irons, for we find impressions 
of some of the same stamps on the plate of 245 as on that of 
25a; and (seemingly) on those of 25 (a and 2) as on those of 26 
(a and b] Even so accomplished a metal-worker as Cellini 
found, that the alphabetical stamps that he prepared for his 
seal-making soon became useless, so that, as he says in his 
‘Treatise (ch. xiii), he was able to exercise his ingenuity often in 
designing new series of them. Modern processes, used in the 
making of dies for coins, would have permitted of the manufacture 
‘of any number of copies of a stamp, but itis unlikely, I think, that 
‘those. processes were known to the sixteenth-century. workers, 
because ye may often find the impression of a close copy, not of 
am exact replica, of some favourite stamp which has, seemingly, 
become unit for farther application. 

When the pure Renaissance style was succeeded by the Baroque, 
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the style of ornamentation of the irons changed, the small and 
delicately made impressions of the stamps giving place to large 
and forid designs, drawn, in the Baroque specimens I have seen, 
rather coarsely. Comparatively few Baroque wafering-irons are 
to be found in the antiquity shops of Italy, possibly because the 
dealers find no market ог thom, bat probably, I think because 
few of them were made; one sees them seldom even among the 
stocks of the dealers in second-hand odds and ends. Perhaps the 
fashion for cialdoni, at least among the upper classes, passed away 
with the Renaissance: in any case, it is certain that, whether 
because of a change in the fashion or because of political or 
economic reasons, the Golden Age of the Italian wafering-irons 
closed with the period which gave it birth. 

‘The typical features of the ornamentation of an Italian wafer- 
plate are a central design of comparatively small size and several 
concentric bands of greater or Jess elaboration, one of the bands 
being rather deep radially, and another, beyond it and near the 
edge of the plate, containing conventional markings or an inserip- 
а дъ телера ara a, Betara sealed the formation 
of the ornamentation with the aid of small stamps, the impressions 
‘from each of which are repeated, in most cases, several times, ‚In 
‘the earlier irons, such as those of nos. 1 (a and 5), 2 (a.and 2), 
aud Ta where the stamps are small, coarse, and subsidiary to 
the incising, the tendency towards a broad band is not always 
marked, and the central design may occupy comparatively a con- 
siderable proportion of the plate; the eae effect is observable 
in the plates of 8 (a and 2). But in 4 (a and b), 5 (a and b), 
and 6 (a and D) we sce how, as the stamps improved, it became 
easier to ornament a large portion of a plate with re-duplicated 
small parts rather than to cover that portion with one intaglio 
design, boldly cut in a style and of a size such as would comport 
with those of the stampings on the remainder. We see how the 
central design thus naturally became subordinated to the bands 
of omament, and especially to one deep band composed of a 
series of stampings which, as a series, was repeated at intervals 
round the circumference. "In nos. 7 8, 8, and 17a we can see. 

+ transitional forms ; in 17 2, 18 (a and D), and most of the figures 
thereafter, we can see the’ typical ornamentation in its normal 
forms. 

If we recall the Germanic irons of the sixteenth century, such 
as I haye described, we may observe that most of them have + 
a central design which occupies all of the plate excepting a narrow 
border, and is not symmetrically disposed with respect to radii. 
We have, then, this essential difference between the typical Italian 
wafer-plate and the typical Germanic—in the Italian plate the 

1 Proceedings, xxvi, 144. 
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portion within the area enclosed by the outermost band is occupied 
by a broad band surrounding a small and unsymmetrical central 
design, while in the Germanie plate the portion within that area 
istreated as the field of a single large design. The way was thus 
open for the ornamentation of the Germanic irons with repre- 
sentations of scenes or other subjects, not directly connected 
with the proprietors of the irons, but this oecuns compara- 
tively rarely in the case of the Italian irons, excepting in purely 
decorative and conventional forms. ‘Che ornamentation of an 
Italian wafer-plate with an equivalent of the oft-recun 
Imperial arms of the Germanic plates seems to be lacking, due, 
probably, to differences in the temperaments of the two classes 
of owners and in the political conditions under which they lived. 
Tn only one plate o the twenty-six pictured n my previous 
paper is there a true approach to the Italian type; that is, in 
the plate of the Swiss irons shown in fig. 11. The small circle 
containing the shields, in the plate of fig. 12, has been inserted 
in the large centre, and is not the true central portion of the 
design. And in fig. 13, in spite of what seems to be a distinct 
Italian influence, the narrow concentric bands are subsidiary to 
the central area, and the stampings are arranged as borders to 
that area, instead of radially as in the Italian examples, 

‘The design at the centre of an Italian wafer-plate is most 
frequently a shield, often one bearing the arms, the mark, or 
occasionally the initials of the owner of the irons, or sometimes 
the arms of his wife. On many plates, however, and especially, 
I think, on those of the later irons, the central shield has been 
left blank. "These blank shields are possibly to be accounted for 
by forethought with regard to the inconvenience which might be 
‘caused to some future owner by a personal mark not his own, for 
well-cut irons might reasonably be expected to last through 
several generations. It may be also that some of the unmarked 
irons were used for the making of wafers intended for sale to the 
general public. 

‘The shields are of many different shapes. ‘There are the simple 
forms with straight or slightly indented tops (nos. 8 a, 10, 18 b) 
of the fifteenth century, with their sixteenth-century modifica- 
tions (nos. 20 a, 89, 41 b, 32 a, 34, 81 a 47, etc.); the infrequent 
ournament-sbaped shields (nos. 35 and 42a) of the fifteenth 
century ; the chamfron-shaped shields (nos. 12a, 18 5, 18 2, 17a, 
TT 2, 19 a, 22, etc.) of about 1500 and (no. $7 a) later; the 
winged or scrolled Renaissance shields (nos. 26 a, 38, 35 a, 96, 
38 aj 41 a, 49 0, 443, 46 0, 49 a, etc.) of greater or less elabora- 
tion; and, finally, such degenerate forms as those of nos, 50 
and 52a, the latter of which is simply an oval surrounded by 
‘a meaningless mass of scrolls. It may be noted that, not infre- 
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quently one plats of a pair may bear a shield of one type and 
other a. shield of another (e. g. nos. 16 a and 16 2, 12a and 
128, and others not shown). 

Sometimes the shield has at each side a small human figure, 
like а supporter. ‘These figures are not true heraldic supporters ; 
they are generally merely stamped putti or cupids, used to fill up 
the central space in the same way that flowers or cornucopias 
are often used. Sometimes (as in the plates of nos. 20 a and 21 a) 
these figures have been impressed with a stamp whose marks 
occur on the companion plate, but (as in 48 a) this is not always 
the case ; sometimes (as in 32 а) curious arrangement of stamped 
supporting figures appears, one stamp supplying both supporting 
figures and a part of the general ornamentation as well. On the 
plate of 17a an angel and a saint (?the Virgin Mary, in an 
* Annunciation’) appear at the sides of the shield; on another 
plate (not shown) a pair of birds are similarly placed. ‘The field 
surrounding the shield is, in some cases (as in nos. 16 a, 17 D, 
18а, 21 0, 82, 81 û, 82 2, and 34), occupied by objects such as 
cornucopias or flowering branches; sometimes (as in nos. 32а 
and 82 D) the shield reste against asort of bar; sometimes (as in 
81a, 31 b, 32a, 32b, and $4) initials or a name appear in the 

ace. In the later plates, where the shield itself has become 

borate, such additions to the central portion of the decoration 
зеет to be absent, 

When personal indications of ownership occur on both plates 
of a pair of irons they sometimes relate only to the owner of the 
pair, as when his arms are given on one plate and his mark on 
the other (nos. 42a and 42), or when his device or name is 
given on one plate and his mark or arms on the other (nos. 14 a 
and 14, 17 a and 17, 25a and 255, 26 a and 26b). When 
we find a. shield with arms on each of the plates of a pair the 
arms are generally, I think, those of a man and his wife, as in 
‘the case of the pair of nos. 21a and 911, representing the 
алан and Ue Quern Sometinis a pair of пк Н 
given, às on the plates of nos. 6 D and 6 a (representing, I think, 
& mán Ugolino and his wife Fior). Sometimes arms are given 
on one plat ie and a joint mark on the other, as in the irons of 
Nicolo and Paulina Lugli (nos. 27 a and 27 б). 

Other things associated with the omer of a pai of irons were 
represented on the central portions. On the plates of nos. la, 
1, 2a, 20, 5, and 25 8, for example, the owner's occupation 
seems to have supplied the motive; on that of 3a a monogram 
has been used ; on 4a and 48 respectively a crown and an initial ; 
оп 28 a and 28 b, for a convent, religious subjects. The fine pair 
of plates of 24a and 24 bear a resting bull, perhaps repre- 
senting some family device, and a man's head which is possibly 

You хуп x ? 
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a portrait. ‘The skull and the mottoes of the plate 
p. 199) probably were associated in some way with the ow 
the irons. ‘The St. Lawrence of no. 54 is, perhaps, to be 
buted to an owner whose name was Lorenzo; a heraldic animal 
is on the companion plate. 

On some other plates the objects at the centres seem to be 
purely decorative and without personal associations. Perhaps 
the most commonly employed of such objects is whit seems to 
be intended for a holy wafer, le containing IHS sure 
mounted by a cross (and sometimes wit Nails beneath 
it), and surrounded by straight or curved rays: examples of this 
may be seen in nos, 9 a, 85 1, 98 b, 40, 45, 46.1, 48, пий 51, АП 
but the first of these date, I think, approximately from the 
second half of the sixteenth century. On the plate of 5a the 
YHS is shown without rays; so also is the IHS of 49 a, 
Since all the pairs of irons to which I have just referred were 
evidently for secular employment, we must conclude that the 
design was probably intended merely as an expresion of pious 
feeling or for service as some sort of a protection against evil 
influences. Somewhat related in form to the holy wafer design 
is the ‘sum in its splendour’ (ie. shown with a human face and 
surrounded by rays), such as occurs in 43a and 44a. So, also, 
is the cight-armed star-like figure, such as occurs in 29 and 524 
and, with feather-like arms, їп 40 b. 

On some plates the central portions contain single small 
stamped impressions; 205 bears a stamped seated figure of 
Justice that I have seen similarly placed on other plates; 18 û 
bears a Lion of St, Mark found also, together with other mythical 
creatures, in one of the stamped bands of 18a, A vase of flowers 
sometimes occurs, as on 153 (and also, in another form, on a plate. 
not illustrated); the jug of 7 a seems to be a form of this. "The 
centre of 80 0 seems to be purely decorative; that of 80 a may 
possibly have some heraldic associations. 

‘The more or less broad band of ornament, surrounding, in most 
Italian wafer-plates, the central design and extending to the com- 
paratively narrow outermost band, may be homogeneous or may 

formed of several separable concentric bands. On the plates 
shown in nos. 13 J, 14 (a and D), and 15 (а and b), the band is 
formed of intersecting straight lines, a design favoured by biscuit- 
bakers of the present day for the backs of their wafers? Modifa- 

3 The Trench word gayfre, from which the English form is adapted, 
means а thin ako tacked wi a ptr ike aHeaayconb, a maar 
Which is etymologically the same word. Waufre appeare in the phrase 
tun for 8 wanfret, an iron for baking cakes on (quotation of 1493 in J. B. 
Roquefort's Glossaire de la Langue romane). ‘The word ie Teutonic... 
‘The “yates” mas so called from tentato » honeycomb, Vale Bray. 
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tions of this pattern are to be found in $ 4, 27 (a and 6), and 58. 
Closely elated to the same pattern is one formed of intersecting 
curved lines, as in 12a and 13a. ‘The band may sometimes be 
formed of coarse stampings, as in 1 (a and 2), 4 (a and 5), 6 (a 
and D), and 7 D; sometimes of a combination of coarse stampings 
and lettering, as in 5(aand b). During the sixteenth century 
a very distinct type of band was in fashion, to whose pattern 
‘avery large proportion of the bands of the sixtcenth-century 
irons scem to conform; this consisted of a series of delicate 
ngs arranged with reference to radial lines, i. e. with 
the fect of human or animal figares, the bases of urns or 
columns, the stems of plants, cte., pointed toward the centre of 














bands of purely stamped ornamenta- 
tion we may at once perceive what an advantage the artist has 
dood by his set of stamps, for we soa that splendidly rich 

nds, formed of perfectly-modelled minute parts, have some- 
times been produced with the aid of a very few stamps. The 
early stamps were of simple shapes (cf. figs. 1 and 2), such as 
curved lines, stars, leaves, flowers, acorns, or heads, and were 
crudely made. Such stamps were, however, as we have noted, 
seemingly soon followed by exceedingly fine stamps, beantifully 
designed and beautifully cut, in a great variety of forms—human 
figures, graceful or grotesque, and human heads ; animals; flowers, 
sprays of leaves, or garlands; vases and columns; and simple 
conventional markings, such as shells, stars, cord-patterns, and 
the like—and the waier-plates were thereafter ornamented with 
a wealth of detail such аз had been impracticable before, 

‘The outermost band of ornament is comparatively narrow, and 
is designed as a border; it is bounded by lines which general 
are either simply incised or are stamped to represent a cord, 
Between these bounding lines the surface is ornamented with 
& simple pattern (such as a cord, chequer-work, scrolls, leaves, ete.) 
‘or with an inscription. 

Of the inscriptions, many seem.to have been incised, but there 
are others (like those of 5 a, 5 b, 27 a, and 275) which have been 
impressed with stamps. "he inscriptions generally occur in the 
outer borders of the plates, but а (as in 26b, 42b, 
28 a, 28 b, 5 a, and 5b) they have been placed in inner borders 
immediately surrounding the central areas. They are generally in 
Ttalian, but sometimes in Latin, and often have the form of rhymed 
couplets. ‘They relate to the owner of the irons, or to the artist 
who cut the design, and in one case, at least, to the smith who 
forged the irons; sometimes they give the date at which the 
irons were made; they are Biblical quotations or simple expres- 
sions of piety ; they give mottoes or maxims, sometimes in praise 
x2 
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of the cialde; they offer humorous and relevant advice to those 
who make the cialde or to those to whom the cialde are served; 
and they give favourite verses. Ihave seen a pair of irons whose 
‘ascxiptons were said to be verses by Dante. 

Before closing this general, but, unfortunately, incomplete 
review of my subject, I wish to express my thanks to Sir Hercules 
Read and Mr.G. F. Fill of the British Museum, for their instruc- 
tive comments and fruitful suggestions, chiefly in connexion with 
my theories as to the history of the development of omamenta- 
tion of the Italian Renaissniice wafering-irons, 


EXPLANATION OF TIE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Iyrnopvcrony. 


"Ihe descriptions given below refer to the casts from wafer- 
plates illustrated on figs. 1 to 12 inclusive, ‘These casts show 
the designs which it was intended that the wafers should bear, 
which designs are, of course, the reverse of those on the irons 
themselves. I have attempted to arrange the figures in what 
T believe to be, a roughly chronological orden, but Various factors 
have interfered with my strict adherence to such an arrange- 
ment. In cases where the same numeral has been used for two 
casts, differentiated by a and b (e.g. 1a and 18), it should 
be understood that the two casts have been taken from one pair 
of irons; where a numeral has been used without a qualifying 
letter, the companion cast is not shown. 

"The casts from which nos, 1 (a and 2), € (a and 6), and 8 
(g and b) have been photographed ae atthe Victoria and Albert 

fuseum, where they are shown with the irons from which they 
were taken. The casts from which nos. 10, 11, 24a, and 24 
have been photographed are at the Museum at Perugia, where 
the irons of nos. 10 and 11 are also preserved. ‘The casts from 
which the remaining illustrations have been photographed are 
from a series, including a considerable number of casts not illus- 
trated herein, prepared аз a basis for research concerning the 
development of the designs and the technical processes involved 
in the production of Italian wafering-irons of the fifteenth and six- 
‘teenth centuries. ‘This series, including casts from a number of 
qrisctirons vhich I have been given to understand, have never 

the possession of members of the families for which they 
is now available for study at the British Museum. 

Ihave attempted in the descriptions to gi y 
the dates at which the irons illustrated were probably made. 
The dates given, where not those actually on the 
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specimens shown, have been derived from dated specimens of 
similar character, of which, in addition to those here illustrated, 
there аге, fortunately, a number in the Museum at Perugia, 
and from the forms of the central shields, various details of 
the decoration, and the general character of the composition. 
Thave not been able to localize the place of manufacture of any 
of the irons excepting those which I believe to be of Umbrian 
make. Casts from irons which I obtained in Umbria are marked 
as Umbrian, because there is at present but little tendeney for 
ancient art objects to come to. Umbria; I have also marked as 
‘Umbrian casts from irons still, or until recently, in Umbria. 
Casts from irons decorated by members of the unidentified family 
to which I have referred (supra, pp. 172,173) have all been marked 
as ‘Umbrian (X)’, although not every cast so marked has been 
taken from irons which I bave been able to connect with Umbria 
excepting by its individual characteristics. In general I have 
not specified the stamped impressions which link these casts one 
to another. I have not given the names of large cities, such as 
Rome or Florence, where I may have obtained a pair described, 
for, as I have pointed out (supra, p. 164), such names are here of 
no value whatsoever. Where I have been able to do so (unfor- 
‘tunately, in a few cases only) I have given the names and towns 
of the persons whose arms or marks are on the plates; the diffi 
culty of obtaining identifications has been increased by the lack 
of indications as to the tinctures of the coats. Iam indebted to 
Mr. A. Van de Put, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, for 
almost the whole of my heraldic material, and to Mr. Bernard 
Rackham, of the same museum, for considerable assistance in 
arriving at the meaning of some of the inscriptions on the plate: 





Nos. 1a and 12. Partly incised, partly impressed by means 
of a few very crude punches. The S-shaped lines of the border 
have been formed each by two incisions of a tool with. a singly 
curved edge. Ip the central portion of one is an ox ; in that of 
the other an anvil (? or a; chopping-block). ‘The character of 
the style is very similar to that of 4a and 4, but the tools used 
were ruder than those used for that pair. ‘These plates repre- 
sent, I think, one of the earliest attempts at stamped work on 
wafer-plates. 

Diam. 6jin. Umbrian, probably before 1475. 


Nos Ва and 24, Partly incised, partly impressed by means of . 
a few punches (including a ring with inward projections, а small 
star, and a [?] scallop-shell As a hammer is represented on 
one plate, and an anvil on the other, we may presume that the 
owner of the irons was a blacksmith. On one plate is an in- 
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seription: + PAVOLO-QVESTE- FERRA-LIAFATEFARE - 
PSVOBISONGNO-ENO-PPRSTARE, ‘Paul had these irons 
made for his own needs, and not for lending; on the other is 
-* DERENVXARE - IFERRA - IMEVERGOGNO - RENDELI - 
PRESTO-PMEI- ABISOGNO, ‘To renounce the irons I am 
ashamed; return them quickly, for I have need of them’. ‘Lhe 
general character of the ornamentation, and the fact that the 
Museum at Perugia contains casts taken from the pair before it 
left the district, indicate an Umbrian origin. 
Diam. Of, in. Umbrian, probably before 1475. 


Nos. $aand $b. Partly incised, partly impressed with stamp- 
ings. “On one plate, n monogram of C and L formed of small 
dots, within a field formed of a network of lines containing 
lightly drawn lozenges bearing cach four dots. Within the four- 
lobed figure on the other plate is a heraldic coat (tournament 
shield: © block in hase, thereon an anvil, Crest, a right arm 
vested, in pale, holding a hammer, between the initials L and V); 
round the central portion of this plate is an inscription: PER- 
SOFERIRE-SAQ VISTA: ONORE-EREGNIO-EPSOPERBIA- 
MORTE: CHONESDENGII., “Through suffering one gains 
honour and kingdom, and by pride a death which every one dis- 
dens I have not been able definitely to connect these plates 
with any others; they have, however, a sufficient resemblance 
to early Umbrian plates to be classed with such plates. 

Diam. 7 in. Probably Umbrian, second half of fifteenth ceutury. 











Nos. 4a and 4%. Ornamented principally by means of some- 
What courely and crndely made stampe whieh have, however 
left sharp impressions. On one plate is a crown; on the other 
^ large B, about which are four stampings representing a man's 
head. (A very similar pair of plates, of Umbrian origin, or which. 
were used some of the stamps used for this pair, has on one plate 
MB surmounted by a crown, and on the other CI surmounted 
by a crown. Another pair, represented by casts in the Museum 
at Perugia, although more ornate, is in style very similar to 
these two pairs, and bears lenfshaped impressions seemingly 
made with stamps used on them ; in the central portion of one 
of these casts is a shield with arms, a crest between the letters 
F and R, and mantling, and in its outer border is an inscription : 
+ FRANCIESSCO * DE * SCIRO * FEFARE * 1475, ‘Franciessco 
de Г? son of] Sciro had this made, 145; the other cast has a 
large letter at its centre, and in its outer border: ++ AONTA + 
DELNIMICO + ESCO * DAFANNO +, “To the shame of the 
enemy (?) I go out from Fano*.) 
Diam. Gin. Umbrian, about 1475. 
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Nos. 5a and 55. Ornamented largely with well-arranged, 
but somewhat conrse, stampings ; the inscriptions, as well as the 
conventional designs, seem to have been made with stamps. In 
the central portion of опе plate is YHS, surmounted by a cross : 
in that of the other are three implements (seemingly a, shoe- 
maker's or other leather-worker’s, tools); in both central por- 
tions are small star-like stamped impressions. Round the central 
pa of one plate isan inscription: -- * SPERO *CHE*SIA * 

AMIA * SALVLLE, ‘I hope that it [or He] may be my salva- 
tion’; round that of the other, in n double line: FILICE + 
ECHI * MESVRA * ONISVPASO + ECHI # DELOPERA Ẹ SVA + 
GVARDA * ELLFINE «e «* **, *Happy is he who 
measures all his steps and who beholds the end of his labour". 

[In a very similar pair of irons, by the maker of the above pair, 
‘one plate has in its central portion the letters G and I surmounted 
by a patriarchal cross, and bears the inseription: VB EL MVRIRE * 
TVTA e LAVITA * ONORA $, “A fine death honours the whole 
life’ (a motto found on other household objects of the same 
period); the central portion of the other plate contains a mount 
of six cupenux, surmounted by a tau cross, between the letters 
G and I, and is surrounded by an inscription like that of 50: 
FELIC * CHIMESVRA * ONI'* SVPASO * CHI * DELOPRA $ 
SVA*GVARDA*ELF INE.) 

Diam, 7 im Umbrian, about (?) 1480. 














Nos, 6a and 6b. Omamented almost entirely by means of 
stampings. In the central portion of one plate are letters which 
seem intended to form the name FIOR (* Flora?) ; in that of the 
other, letters which (employing the central O at the end of each 
of two syllables) seam intended to form the name VGOLINO. 
We may, I think, assume that these names were those of the owner 
of the irons and his wife. ‘Three of the stamped impressions 
of this pair seem to appear also on the pair of Ta and 7, 

Diam. S}f in. Umbrian, about 1482. 


Nos 7a and 7D, Partly incised, partly impressed with a few 
coarse stamps, ‘The central portion of one plate holds a jug 
containing flowers, and à b; round this is: - DON « NO * 
BERNARDO * ME * FE * FARE * 1482, * Master Bernardo had. 
me тшаде, 14887. The central portion of the other plate is 
occupied by an ox's head, and the border by stampings. 

Diam. 649 in, Umbrian, 1482. 





Nos, 84 and 85. Ornamented almost entirely by incising, 
On one plate is a very large central shield with arms (a mount 
of three cupeaux in base, a triple-towered castle poised on the 
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central mounts; with branches issuing from the three towers), 
and an inscription: ELSERVIRE 2 MAI 2 SEPDE ? EVNO 
PFECTO 2 AMORE ¢ SEMPRE $ E ¢ PIVVERDE ¥, ‘Service 
ienéver lost, and a perfect love is ever more green’. On the other 
plate there is a (?) mortar with two pestles, within an elaborate 
Str; the inscription is: RENZO $ PACCA * M « CCCC * 
LXXXI*LVCAEPACCA ee esses n n, “Lorenzo Pacca 
1481 Luke [? Lucy (= Lucia)] Расса”. ‘These plates are so 
similar, in various ways, to those of 9a and 95 that we may, 
I think, accept them as Umbrian, 
Diam. 6fin. Probably Umbrian, 1481. 

















Nos. 9a and 95, Ornamented largely by incising; a few 
stamps, of good quality, have been used. “On one plate the lange 
ential portion shows a disc, with YHS, surrounded by rays 
ОЙ Бета то represest a holy шег): in the border 2 
+ NELNOME - DEGIESY.SPERO-DALZARME- ESENPRE- 
ANDARE - INSV, “In the name of Jesus I hope to arise and 
always to go above’. On the other plate is a (2) well-head ; 
following a border partly formed of T's is onc containing: 
*- MARIOCTO : DABB SO : CHIAMATO -ITESERVO - NO - 
ESERE « INGRATO, [the occurrence of the (?) well-hend at the 
centre suggests that the small objects are well-heads, fontane, 
making the surname ‘Fontaneso "or ‘ Fontanesso’, but I have 
not identified this name, nor can I connect it with the set of T's] 
*Mariocto called Da (?) Fontaneso, I serve thes, be not un- 
grateful’ (the “I” in this refers, I think, to the pair of irons, and 
not to their owner). The style of this pair is so similar, both 
in design and workmanship, to that of 8a and 8, that they 
should, I think, be assigned to the maker of that pair ; the finer 
stampings indicate that this pair is later than that pair. 

Diam. 7 in. Umbrian, probably a litle Inter than 1481. 











No, 10. Partly incised, partly impressed with the marks of 
beautiful and highly perfected stamps. On the central shield 
are the arms of the Visconti. The border contains a long Latin 
inscription, divided into three parts by small scenes in which 
animals appear. 

[Thecompanionplatehas, inits central portion, the arms (shown 
in grand quarters, two of which are quarterly quartered) of a 

inal, and the name of * Ascanius Maria Sforcia Viscomes 
round its edge is an unusually long Italian inscription. TI 
remarkable pair of irons is signed on one of its handles; it 
described in the Guida Storia Artistica, Perugia, pp. 18, 14] 
Umbrian, by Francesco Valeriano, called ‘Il Roscetto’ (ef. supra, 
2-169), 1495. 
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No. 11. Partly incised, partly impressed with the marks of. 
beautiful and highly perfected stamps. `The central portion is 
exceptionally large, and is unusual in having the shield with 
arms (on a bend, three mounts of six cupeaux bendwise) set 
entirely below the central point, Above the shield is a semi- 
circular band containing a date, A - D - M CCCCLXXXXI, above. 
which is an ornamental device containing a B. Round the edge 
of the plate is: + EIFERRA - COLSEGNALE - ELARME - 
EIRROVA » SONO - DE - $- BERNARDINO - DELAVIA- 
NOVA, ‘These irons with the marks and the arms, these 
articles are of Ser Bernardino of the Via Nuova’. I think that 
this plate is either by * Il Roscetto’ or by some one very closely 
associated with him, for its shield is practically identical in form 
with the shield ‘on one of the plates of tho pair male by 
* Rossiccto " for the goldsmith Oddo (ef. infra, p. 198, no. б), ал 
well as with those of nos. 1 2, 18 a, and 18 J, which I believe 
to be by the same artist. Furthermore, the coiling cords, or 
tendrils, a very uncommon feature of the designs, are practi- 
cally identical with those about. the shield of 12a. Finally, the 
dns 2401, agrees closely with that (1405) of tho Visconti irons 
(no. 10). 











Umbrian, by () € Il Roscotto*', 1401. 





Nos, 12a and 124. In the central portion of one is a cham- 
fron-shaped shield, with arms (a mount of five eupeauz), upheld 
by two cupida, together with some coiling cords or téndris; 
in the outer border is: + QVISTE»FERRA+COLMONTE* 
INTENDE * SALDO * SONNO * FACTI * P * BAPTISTE » 
DERANALDO * , * These irons with the Mountain [in the arms], 
understand clearly, are made for Baptiste de [son of] Ranaldo”. 
On the central portion of the other is a shield, with arms (a 
bend, counter-embattled); in the outer border is:  LECIALDE» 
COLVINO * DOLCE « SONNO » PERFECTE «MA + BEVE + 
SPESSO * ESPICCERONSE * NECTE * *, ‘ Wafers with sweet 
wine re perfect, but drink often and they disappear quickly”. 
‘These plates (as well as those of 13 a and 182, which are ev 
dently from the same hand) so closely resemble the signed pair 
(Cf. infra, no. G) made for Oddo, that I think that they 
were cut either by ‘Il Roscetto" himself or by some one 
his atelier. "They are riot signed, but it may well be that, 
since they were made for a noble family, the signature (if one 
existed) was on one of the handles, now missing. (I have not 

















+ The Guida Storica Artistica calls thi 
dino of the Via Nuova’; I think that thi 
ere, as in numerous other inscriptions, 


ate a work of * Ser Bernár- 
a mistake, and. that the DE. 
fies ‘of’, not ‘by’. 
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seen the original irons from which the casts of 184 and 13% 
were taken, so do not know if the handles were signed or not.) 
‘Diam, Gf in. Umbrian, by () IL Roscetto', about 1400, 





Nos. 18 a and 184, On one plate, a shield with the arms 
(a letter A between three roundels) of Giudotti": in the outer 
borde ECCOCE * NOI * ADONORAVE * PRONTE * « * 
DAPARTE * DE * SERAGNOLO * DELCONTE * * *, * Behold. 
us here, ready to do honour to you on the part of Ser Agnolo 
ton of the Count [^or Deleonte]--. On the ater plut, a shield 
with arms (a fess between three excallops) ; in the outer border: 
*FQVANDO * EIFERRI * SON* CALDE * ALORA * SPACCIA* 
CHELTENPO * FVOGE * E * TVTTA * VIA * TECACCIA, 
‘When the irons are hot, then hasten, for ‘Lime flies and always 
pursues thee”, 

Diam. GFA in. Umbrian, by @) ‘11 Roreotto', about 1400. 











Nos. Ma and 140, On one plate, a double-tailed lion 
rampant, On the other plate, a mark composed of n heart- 
shaped shicll beuring a ladder of three steps and surmounted 
by a double traversed cross; in the narrow outer border, above 
stampings of garlands connecting vases of flowers, are separate 
Jetkers forming the name +ASCANII SEVERI. 

Dinu, OF in, Umbrian, probably end of fifteenth century. 


Nos. 15a and 15b, On one plate, a vacant shield upheld by 
two cupids with flowering branches, On the other plate, in the 
small central circle, a vase of flowers, 

Diam, Of in. Probably Umbrian, and ond of fifteenth century. 


Nos. 16a and 16b. On one plate, in the central portion, a 
shield divided per fess; the broad band of stamped ornament 
contains an endless stem, forming a four-lobed figure, to which 
tendrils, leaves, fruits, and flowers are attached, and beyond 
which are four running animals. On the other plate, in the 
central portion, a shield with arms (per fess, an animal salient); 
the broad band of stamped ornament is composed of leaves and 
fruit, with four small circles containing, alternately, human 
heads and flowers. 


JO Le Tavolette dipinte di Biccherna e di Galella... in Siena, Wy 
A Lin " T 


i, Siena, 1901. 
Мт, Van de Put has found 

Шор iE in the arms of Sigiemond Bishop of Fermo, 1685 (of. 

B. d Galeotti, Trattato 3 di Bologna, Ferrara, 1000, 

P- 50); and another, very Ко Н, оп а shield, forming part of a Venetian 

Printers mark of 1492-3 (c. P. Kristeller, Die italienischen Buchdrucker- 

Vd Verlerztichen bis 1585, Strasburg, 1803). 




















al, or one closely resem- 
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‘The impressing of this pair of plates has been done with well- 
made, but rather simple, stamps, the forms of some of which re- 
call those of the stamps used for such plates as those of 4 (a 
and D) and 6 (a and 2). The broad band of 16 b distinctly re- 
sembles in composition that of 6 J, and the endless stem of 16 a 

ated to the endless stems of 4a and 45. (Ihe 
fourlobed design of 16 a should, also, be compared with that of 
35) Comparing, further, the plate of 16 a with that of 17 a, 
we find certain resemblances ir the boldness of the stamping 
(although those of 17 a are treated much more delicately), in 
the forms of the running animals (occurring on 17a in the 
central border), and in the curves of the design; we alan find 
the peculiarly treated five-petalled flower of 162 in almost iden- 
tical form on 17 ас finally, we find the diameters of 16 a and 
17 a almost identical. I am led, in consequence of these various 
resemblances, to regard the present pair of plates as of a form 
intermediate between the forms of 4 (a and 2) and 17 (a and 2), 
and to conclude that, even if the three pairs of plates do not 
mark stages in the advance of a single master or atelier, they 
do form a series illustrating the advance of a certain definite 
type of oraftamanship. T beleve that series to be of importance, 
for ita components teem to link together the rude work of the 
early stamped plates with the finished technique of that un- 
indentified family of makers of wafering-irons of whose products. 
we shall hereafter see many examples, 

Diam, 5{ in. Probably Umbrian, and end of fifteenth century, 

















Nos, 17a and 17b. On one plate, in central portion, a shield, 
bearing an elaborate mark, between two figures (? representing 
the Annunciation); round this is a narrow band containing small 
hares and greyhounds, running in alternation, and a (?)hedgehog ; 
in the broad band, one of the small circles contains a. stam| 
Lion of St. Mark, and the other a reclining ass. On the other 
plate, the shield bears the name ILIONEO; the broad band is 
composed of wreaths, containing figures of cupids and of putti, and 
of flowers on some of which birds are perched ; the narrow outer 
border contains: MEMORIA DELTMPO PASATO EPROVI- 
DENTIA DE QVELO CHE AVENIRE NOTA, ‘Mark the 
memory of the time which is past, and the prevision [? provision] 
of that which is to come’, between the words of which are small 
stampings of birds. 

Teis exceptionally. richly ornamented pair of irons has a 
number of unusual features, among which the following may be 
noted: the division of the decoration of 17 a into only two 
symmetrical parts; the curious pair of figures in the central 
portion of 17a; the employment of the curious small figure of 
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the ass on 17; the birds on the flowers of 17 b; the separation. 
of the words of the inscription by birds instead of by dots, stars, 
or scallop-shells ; the very light weight of the plates and the 
handles; and the ornamentation of the handles, at their ends 
and at points about mid-length, by brass knobs. In the orna- 
mentation of this pair we find, well developed, a type of design 
which persisted until a considerably later period (for its probable 
precursors, cf. 16 a and 162; for an immediate successor, cf. 99). 
Diam, f in. Umbrian (X), about 1500, 


Nos 18a and 18 Û. On one plate, the 
mythical animals, a Lion of St, Mark, and a figure 
riding a panther; the masos of flowers betwesn the wreaths 
hold, alternately, a bird and a reclining bull (? or ass) [neither 
the Lion, the bird, nor the reclining animal have been impressed 
with the stamps used for 17 (a and 2)}. On 18 û, in the central 
portion, is the stamped Lion of 18 a; the broad band of orna- 
ment is composed of cupids, putt „in a style which 
seams to have continue with but slight changes up fo the end 
of the manufacture of the stamped irons, Some of the stamped. 
impressions on these plates seem to connect them directly with 
the makers of the plates of 42 a and 21 b, 

Dia, Gin, Umbrian (X), about 1800, 


Nos. 19 a and 193. In the central portion of each plate ix 
a shield with arms б, dog passant. рані in pale). On one 
ate the broad band is composed of simple leaves, flowers, and 
ruits, with four circles containing human heads (all of one form). 
On the other plate are small circles, tangent to each other, to 
which Jeaves, flowers, and fruits are attached ; these circles con- 
tain, alternately, a five-petalled flower and either a human head 
ora bird. "These plates, which are of unusually small size, some- 
what resemble those of 16 (a and D), but not sufficiently to enable 
ribe both pairs to the same maker. ‘They seem not to 

iret development from any more primitive work I have 
encountered, and therefore may possibly, I think, represent an 
у effort of some new-comer among the makers of wafer- 
tes. 











ths contain 























Diam. 5in. Umbrian, probably ond of fifteenth century. 


Nos. 20.a and 20. On one plate, in the central portion, 
a shield, with arms (per fess on a roundel a cross), with two small 
putti playing each a musical instrument (these are impressed also 
оп 20 2); in the broad band are pairs of mermaids holding cireles 
containing human heads and (in one) a winged horse, with а, 


? CE. pp. 181 and 172. 
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five-petalled flower within the curl of each mermaid’s tail and 
^ mask above each pair of tails. On the other plate, in the 
central portion, a seated figure of Justice (also to be found 
stamped, in a similar position, on other plates [not shown]); 
the broad band contains figures of pui, a clothed boy, girls 
* dancing, columns, and vases. 

[On a very similar pair of plates (not shown), some, of the 
impressions on which directly connect 20 (a and 2) and 21 (a 
and D) the place of the mermaids is occupied by dolphins, 
a chamfron-shaped shield has a bird (instead of puit) oà each 
side of it, and a clothed woman occurs among the standing 
figures. On a pair of irons at the British Museum, bearing the 
arms of Loredano of Venice, appear pairs of mermaids (not quite 
the same as those of 20.4, and seemingly of a slightly earlier type) 
holding circles with heads; these irons, both by their general 
design and their stamped impressions, link 18 û with 21 a. ‘The 
pairs of mermaids holding circles appear, in several meta- 
morphoses, on various sixteenth-century plates of dates later 
than that of 20 (a and 5).] 


Diam. f in. Umbrian (X), probably frst quarter of sixteenth century- 


Nos 21a and 21.0, ‘The heraldic markings of these plates 
show that they were made for members of two Venetian families, 
the Giustiniani (a double-headed eagle, charged with an escutcheon 
Dearing a fess) and the Querini (on a chief, three stars), between 
which there occurred several matrimonial alliances about the time 
the plates vere made.) ‘The comparatively inferior engraving of 
the arms on 21 a suggests that those arnis were cut, not by the 
cutter of the decoration, but by some other (perhaps Venetian) 
craftsman, 











Diam. 5§ in, Umbrian (X), about 1500. 


No.28. On the central shield are the arms (paly of six, a fess) 
of the Trivisani, of the Veneto. This plate is one of the links 
between the plates of 17 (a and 2) and others, produced later, 
by the family of whose work we have had and will have numerous 
examples; it not only closely resembles 17 a and 176 in its style, 
but it also bears impressions of at least three of the more 
important stamps used for those plates furthermore, the handles 
of the pair to which it belongs have, like those of 17 (a and 0), 
brass knobs at the ends. 
Diam. Gin. Umbrian (X), about 1500. 


No. 9. "This plate is of much later date than those precedin, 
it belongs to the period of the irons shown on fig. 10, anc 





? Cf. Litta, Famiglie Celebri Iliane, vol. vi. 
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its stampings include some found on the irons of thit plate. 
Placed here, it shows the persistence of the type of decoration 
initiated about 1500. Among its interesting features are the 
central shield (an elaboration of an carly type), the chain-like 
border of the central portion, a griffin and a horseman (of rather 
early style) in the small circles, the masks in which the foliage 
terminates, and the profile heads issuing from cornucopias, 

[A similar plate (not shown) has the same griffin and horse- 
man, within circles of chain-like construction, aud a peculiar 
central shield (based on an outline having a horizontal top, t 
vertical sides, and a broad V-shaped bottom); in this the folinge 
terminates in flowers.) 

Diam, 0 in. Umbrian, middle of sixteenth century. 














Nos. 24a and 245. On one plate in the central portion, is 
a reclining bull holding a palm-branch; in the outer border 
is: +QVISTE. FERRÄ. SONNO - DE : SEMONE - DE - AN- 
TONIO-DA- PARNACIANO -FATTE- NEL-MDXXX1, "These 





irons are of Semone [? son] of Antonio dn Parnaeinno: made in 
1581’. On the other plate are a man's head, so perfectly executed 
that it seems as if it might be n portrait, and: +MANGIATE « 
DELE - CIALDE - EPOI - BEVETE - CHE - PIGLIARITE - 
LORSO : SENSA - RETEO00, ‘Kat of the wafers and then 
drink, that you may take the bear without a net (‘This 
expression, which appears not to be known at present, at 
Perugia, as a maxim, seems to signify “that you will feel fit for 
anything) I believe that these plates (to which unfortunately 
the photograph has not done justice) are examples of the 
very highest achievements in the art of cutting wafering-irons ; 
it is evident that they are from the same hand as 88 (# and 0) 
and 26 (a and 0). 











Umbrian, 1531. 


Nos, 25 a and 250. On one plate, in the central portion, ix 
a merchant's mark; in the outer border is: +AME » CHE « FO. 
LECIALDE ‘ EBEN ‘ DEVERE ‘CHE ‘ QVALCHE * VOLIA - 
MEDIATE - DABERE - 1539, ‘To me that makes the wafers it 
is a duty to give me to drink whatever I wish, 1599. (I take 
this allusion to drink to refer to the liquid batter for the irons, 
not to potations for their user; analogous examples of the 
personification of the irons seem to occur on 9 b and 134.) On 
the other plate, in the central portion, a shield (formed of an 
oval with projections) on which is a cap ; in the outer border is: 
+BIAGIO - BERRETTAIO - LIAFATTEFARE - PER - Svo- 
BISOGNIE + ENON - PER - INPRESTARE, ‘Biagio Berrettaio 
[= Capmaker] has had them made for his own needs and not 
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for lending’. Some of the impressions on 25 a have been made 
with stamps used for 24 2. 
Diam, Gf in. Umbrian, 1599. 


Non. 26 annd 26 0. On one plate, in the central portion,a shield 
i in four of the. 


wreaths of the brond band are the parts of a date, XIII D | 
FEB | MDLI | ’ADI (= 14th February, 1551); in the outer 
border is: +SENSA *FAVOR*NE *ROBBA* AVIR*DAIMEI« 
[7] DEQVEL *CHIO + TENGO * LO*P *GRATA-DI, (?)  With- 
out favour nothing is to be had of me of that which I hold by 
the Grace of God‘. On the other plate, in the central portion, 
is an elaborate design including a galley (evidently the device of 
Galea), with an inscription in small characters bordering that 

ortion: --D'L* GALEA * PRIMO * FABRITIO* NEPOTE « 

ARME * CO * IL * SEGNO * QVESTE • NOTE, (?) "These. 
tokens are the arms and the device of Fabritio, first nephew of 
Gales Some of the stampings on this pair of plates resemble 
very closely, and may even be identical in form with, some of 
those on 25 (a and 2). 

‘The,extrabrdinarily high quality of the stamps used to im- 
press &% (a and 5,25 (a and ), and 26 (a and b)yand the beauty 
of the designs on the plates, show that these three pairs of irons 
were cut by a notable artist; the resemblances between their 
style and technique and those of the plates of figs. 10 and 11 
lends me to think that that artist was a member of the family 
of Francesco di Valeriano, * Il Roscetto? (cf. supra, p. 168). 

Diam, O} in. Umbrian, 1531, 


Nos. 27 a and 275. On one plate, a shield with arms (a hand 
grasping a baton in pale), and an inscription: NICOLO E 
PAVLINA LYGLI, “Nicolo and Paulina Lugli’. On the other 
plate, a merchant's mark (including the letters N, P, and L), and 
the same inscription as on the first. ‘The lettering has been 
done with stamps, and the letter C (of Nicolo) on 27 has 
been impressed twice, the first impression having been wrongly 
placed; the misplaced impression is very distinct, although by 
no means so strong as the correct impression. 

Diam. 6} in, arly sixteenth century. 

Nos. 284 and 283, On one plate, the Lamb of God, with 
ЕССЕ AGNVS DEI, ‘Behold the Lamb of God’. On the other 

2 The meaning of this inscription is not entirely clear to me, but, taking 
Into account the С of the companion plate, 1 believe it to be somewhat 
as given. 





with a merchant's mark (including the letters 
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‘plate, IHS surmounted by a cross, and MONTELVCE. This 
ir of irons was made for, and preserved at, the Convent of 
Monteluce (a community of Poor Clares), near Perugin. 
[Casts from another pair of irons, seemingly made for the same 
| convent, are in the Museum at Perugia. Оп one plate, in the 
Central portion, are the canting arms of Monteluce (a mount of 
three cupeaux below a sun in its splendour); surrounding this 
is a brond band formed of straight lines crossing at right angles; 
in the outer border is: +EBVON » PRESTARE - IFERRE - 
ACHI - LI* RENDI- TV - CHE -GLI-HAVESTI *HORA ‘ IL‘ 
MIO - DETTO - INTENDI, *It ix good to lend the irons to him 
who returns them ; thou that hast them now understandest my 
maxim’. On the other plate, the central portion ix occupied 
by IHS, surmounted by a cros, abore the Three Nails of the 
Crucifixion; round this is a broad band like that of the first 
ite; in the outer border is: + SICT - NOMEN - DNI: BENE- 
DICTO-CQ VESTI: FERRI-SI - SONNO. -DIMONTE-LVCE - 
FVRO - FACTTE - M.D. 47, ‘May the Name of the Lord be 
blessed. These irons they are of Monteluce ; (they) were made 
1547] 





Diam. Gf in. Umbrit 





nth century. 





Nos. 29.4 and 29. ‘The ornamentation of these plates is 
very crude; it has been produced entirely without the use of 
stamps. The plates ate, I think, of about the same date as the 
next pair. 





Umbrian, () early sixteenth century. 


Nos. 80 a and 80.5. ‘The rather crude ornamentation of these 
plates Das been produced entirely without the use of stamps. 
in respect to the style of their workmanship the plates are very 
similar to a pair, dated 1515, casts from which are in the Museum 
at Perugia. 
Diam. Gin. Umbrian, (î) carly sixteenth century. 





Nos, 814 and 812. On one plete, in the central portion, 
а shield, with arms (upon a mount of three cupeaux, a castle 
with a central tower), flanked by a pair of putti, with two pairs 
of letters (P and H, and P and L). On the other plate, in the 
central portion, a shield with arms (a lion rampant) of a member 
of the powerful Oddi family" of Perugia, and the names Gt 
ODDI. 

Diam. Gin, Umbrian (X), @) second quarter of sixteenth centary. 

1 For some accounts of this family, and of its part in the history 
pe Pod Send end teenth Senta, et Grose Cy 
f Petujio (192-160), translated by E. 8. Morgan from the Italian of 
F. Matarazzo, and L. de Baglion's Pérouse et les Baglioni.. 
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Nos. 82a and 325. On one plate, in the central portion, 
a shield, with arms (a chevron, in chief two cocks affronted), set 
across a horizontal band (bearing the letters B and B) on which 
stand two small putti (occurring also, above the backs of the 

ids in the broad band of this plate). On the other plate, 
in the central portion, a shield, with arms (a bull salient with 
a mullet between his horns), across a horizontal band (bearing 
the letters P and B). 

[On a plate (not shown), almost identical in design wit 
of 82 a, the arms on the shield are: a tower between the ini 
A and Z, on a chief three flours-de-lis. In Mr, W. Crewdson’s 
collection is а pair of irons, impressed with the same stamps as 
82 (gana, one of whose plates has ashe with arms quarterly; 
on the companion plate the central portion is occupied by the 
Justice of 20 b.) 

Diam, Gin, Umbrian (X), (?) second quarter of sixteenth century. 


No, 88, The very elaborate central shield is noteworthy. The 
brondly-branching plants between the small circles may be found 
on various plates of the same period. The companion platé (not 
shown) has a “holy wafer’ design in its central portion. 

[A plate similar to 88 has small lozenges surrounding the 
human heads, instead of the usual small circles; its central shield 
resembles that of 28, but is more elongated, and has a flowery 
projection from each side, ] 

‘Diam, 6 in. Umbrian (X), (?) third quarter of sixteenth century. 


No. 34. This plate has the general characteristics of 32 a, 
but the mermaids have been replaced by sphinx-like hated 
figures, above the back of each of which remains the small putto 
musician of 82a. The central shield bears a saltire between 
four fleurs-de-lis?; above the shield are the letters F and B. 
"The flanking putti of 82 a are hero replaced by a pair of vases, 

Diam. Ghin, Umbrian (X), €) second quarter of sixteenth céutury. 


Nos. 85 a and 35b. ‘The employment of a single variety of 
flower, in the place of heads or figures, on 35. is very unusual, 
‘The arrangement of the heads on 35 2 is uncommon; it may be 
compared with tbat of 45 (vbich bears some of the impressions 
borne by this pat) “Tn each of thee niches in the outline of 
the shield on 86 a is a tiny impression of a boy's head. А 
hin! Umbrian (X), middle of sixteenth century. 
i Ama of Fondi); of Lin, op, eit 
2 Nr отв hu ics prie hin pair of irons to the Society 
(coop 251, below 
CR yeah of tie Bindi bore a aaltire between four roses (ustesd of 
the Iie of the present con); c£. Lisini op, ol 

Yor, xxv o 
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No. 36. ‘The impressions of birds, occupying the smal circles, 
are somewhat uncommon on plates of this type. 
[On a similar plate (not shown) of the same period, the small 
circles are occupied, some by birds, some by mythical animals.) 
Dim. Opin. Umbrian (X), middle oi 





ixtoenth century. 


No. 87. ‘The central shicld is exceptionally. elaborate, 
the small circles are two differing men's heads (of n rat 
horizontally-compressed and archaic type) and a double-tailed 








Diam, O}. Umbrian (X), middle of sixteenth century, 


dd hears 





Nos. 38 a and 88 b. On one plate, the elaborate sh 
the initials GT; the vases of flowers have ench a pair of small 





ions in the positions of supporters. An exceptional feature of 
the other plate ia © ground filled with the marks of n small 
pointed punch. In these plates a clever, but not uncommon, 
use is made of two stamps, one being used to impress the outer 
border of one plate and the inner border of the other, and the 
other, in the opposite sense, for the two remaining borders. 

{On a plate (not shown) similar to 88 , each of six умов ін 
flanked by a pair of lions smaller than those of 98 a.] 

Diam, 6 in, Umbrian (X), middle of sixtoonth century. 


No. $9. On the canta shield are arms (an ecutahan ] with 
a fess, charged upon the breast of a double-headed eagle) of 
(£) one of the Giustiniani ; in the outer border is: + JOHANNES: 
CITTADINVS - IVSCONSVL ;, * Johannes Cittadinus, lawyer". 

[Of a pair of casts in the Museum at Perugia, one closely 
resembles 39; the casts are of the general type of 38 (a and D), 
and bear some of the same stampings as 85 ò and 87. On 
the central portion of each is a shield with arms. "The outer 
border of one contains: PETRVS-QENTILIS- PETRI. F:DE. 
TRANQ VILLIS  MDLXIITI, ‘Peter Gentilis, son of Peter de 
‘Tranquillis, 1564°, ‘That of the other contains a canting motto: 
+ TRANQVILLITATE ‘ ET «CONCORDIA + DOMESTICAE- 
RES. CRESCVNT, ‘By tranquillity and concord domestic affairs 
prosper’.] 














Diam, Gf in. Umbrian (X), about 1565, 


i d 40, On this plat each of four ofthe human (or human 
igures common! nt laced by a bull 
rampant, beneath a trefoll arch. = de 
Diam. 6} in, Umbrian (X), (?) third quarter of sixteenth century, 
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Fig. 10, mrazıax wansunse-mons 
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Nos. 4la and 414. On one plate, in the central portion, 
is an elaborate shield with arms (two bars each charged with 
a roundel, between them an eagle displayed and a similar eagle 
in chief); the mermen, in the broad band, are of a curious form. 
On the other plate, in the central portion, is a shield, with arms 
(ona bend sinister between two branches, three mullets), seemingly 
the reversed cont of Numai of Forli; the shield stands between 
two putti, and above it are 1 and M. 


Diam, 69 in, Umbrian (X), midi 














of sixteenth century. 


Nos, 42. andl 425, On one plate, in the central portion, 
aon o shield of a form rarely found on vafer pintar ye 
of KO Veneti] branch эр Ца Андон: the broad band 
resembles that of 18 a, and includes some of the same impres- 
sions; in the outer border is a name: IOVANES + DE « 
ARIGONIBVS, ‘Jovanes de Arigoni’. ‘Ihe central portion of 
the other plate contains an elaborate mark, encircled by an 
scription: IOVANES E + ARIQQNIBVS * NOTA, ‘The 
mark of Jovanes de Arigoni’. 

Diam, 6} in, Umbrian (X), about 1500. 


Nos. 48a and 48. On the elaborate central shield of 49 5 
are the arms (a lion rampant supported by a bend) of (7) Arsendi 
of Forli? 

Diam. 0) 


Nos. 44a and 44D. On the elaborate central shield of 44 b 
are arms (a hand couped in pale, pointing towards the chief, with. 
two [?] dependent ornaments). 

[On another plate (not shown) having, like 4& a, a broad band 
containing large stampings of simple leaves, the central object is 
a large 8-pointed star formed of pointed leaves.] 

Diam. 6}in, Umbrian (X), third quarter of sixteenth century. 


No. 45. The twelve héads, in the broad band, have all been 
impressed with one stamp. "The outer border is formed of 
cherub-heads. 

Diam. 6} n. Umbrian (X), 

Nos. 464 and 465. In the brond band of 46 a occurs a curious 


impression, based on a human face seen in profile. On the elaborate 
central shield of 466 are arms (a barrulet between in chief an 








Umbrian (X), middle of sixteenth eontury. 











lle of sixteenth century. 


2 Qf. Marchesi, Supplemento itorled del? antica. Città di Ford, Forli, 


1678, 
? €t. Dia. " 
Yer vos 
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eagle displayed, and in base a horse's hend and neck erased, the 
charges facing towards the sinister). 
Diam, Of in, Umbrian (X), third quarter of 
No, 47, Central portion only ; arms (a lion rampant. against. 
a palm-treo and facing to the sinister, demidiating three feun- 
de-lis between, in chief, a Iabel and a fess wavy in base), 
Umbrian (X), middle of sixteenth century. 


No. 48. Central portion only ; a ‘holy wafer’ design. 
Umbrian (X), middle of sixteenth contury- 


Nos. 49a and 49}, On one plate, the central portion ix 
occupied by a very large and unusually elaborate shield, On 
the other, the central object is star-shaped and is formed of 
Jeaves and flowers ; in the outer border are serolls and chickens, 

“The impressions on these plates, as well as on 50, 51, 5% a, and 
52.0, are shallow and have & prealne ft character a compared 
with those of the plates hit 





teenth century. 








его described; furthermore, the 
general style of these plates is distinctly inferior to that of the. 
earlier plates, "The work on them is, however, by the impres- 
sions of certain stamps, shown to be connected with that on the 
earlier plates, so that we must regard, it as the deendent, and 
probably the dinal, work of the fully by whom so many of the 
sixteenth-century plates were stamped. . 
Diam, 6f in, Umbrian (X). (?) fourth quarter of sixteonth century. 


No, 50, In the central pum ade ted shield; included 
‚among the impressions of the broad band is one of a peculiar 
human-headed (?) bird. "The companion pas (not shown) 
resembles 51, but has an 8-armed star-form, composed of 
conventionalized leaves, in its central portion. 

Diam, 5} in. Umbrian (X), @) fourth quarter of sixteenth century, 

No. Bl. 

Diam, Gf in. Umbrian (X), about (?) 1670-80, 

Nos. 52 a and 52b. On one plate, a very large and elaborate 
central shield, whose vacant space is so expansive as to cause the 
scrolled portion to resemble a band of ornamentation; the outer 
border is formed of impressions of a dog. On the other plate, 
the only features worthy of note are the degenerate simplicity of 
the design and of the impressions composing it. 

Diam. 6} in. Umbrian (X), (?) fourth quarter of sixteenth century, 

No. 58. ‘This plate and its companion bear the impression of 
оле їйїр ойу, а simple one; thelr omamentation (practical 
fhe same in Both) is almost entirely incised. Оз the. central 
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Fig. 12. 
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* not confide in (?) the Raspanti (? or ‘ thieves”) 146077, 
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shield of this plate is a flaming eresset. On that of the com- 
panion plate (not shown) is a mount of three cupeaux with three 
mullets, one and two (above), and in chief three fleurs-de- 
between the points of a label of four. 
Diam, 0% in. Sixteenth century. 
No. 54. In the central portion is a crudely incised figure of 
St Lawrence's the romainder of the omanentation hes been 
luced by stamping, mostly with stamps of rather poor designs. 
Iie companion plate (not shown) dire from this late ons fs 
Lat ts ental portion x occupied by a rampant animal and thet 
an impresion of a largo bird, feeding, is beneath cach impression 
of a tree. 








Diam. Sfin. Sixteenth century. 


Aopınpa. 


‘The descriptions given below relate to interest lates 
„тев ге 

‘The following were shown at the Exhibition of Umbrian Art, 
at Perugia, 1907?: 

(A) "On one plate, around a mark with the letter T 
FE FIORAVANTE DE PETRVCIO [‘Fioravante (? 
Petrucio made me’]; and on the other plate, around 








B) “On one plate, around the arms of the Baglioni, i 
LA BAGLIONESCA SEMPRE VNITA COLA VITELESCHA 
(‘Long live the Baglioni always united with the Vitelli); 
on the other, around the arms of the Vitelli: CHI AL CORE 
NOBILE ET GINTILE SENPRE PENSA AL SERVITIO 
REMRTIRE [?* He whose noble and gentle heart always thinks 
to return a service’)? ‘Fifteenth century.’ 

[A pair of casts obtained in Umbria show, on one plate, in the 
cen t, the device (a sling, or sling-like object) of the Vitelli 
family, Between A and P, with, in the outer border: PER + FAR + 
COLATION - SON - BON - LE - CIALDE - MAXIMAMENTE - 
MENTRE - LI - SON - CALDE, ‘Waters are good to make a 

i ist they are hot’. On the other plate, 
in the central portion, is a shield (of about ? 1530-40) with 
arms; in the outer border is: LODOR - SVAVE - DLIAMENI - 
FIORI - FA - CHELECIALDE - SI (2(?)(?)  BVON - SAPORI, 











? 8t. Lawrence was a of Perugia. 
? See the Catalogo della Mostra d'Antica Arte Umbra, Perugia, 1907, 
79,19 194, 185, whence the descriptions ‘have been taken and trans” 
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“The delicious smell of the sweet flowers causes the wafers to (+) 
have a good savour”.] 

(C) “On one plate is a crown with the motto AVE MARIA, 
and on the other a shield with an $7 

(D) ‘On one plate, around a mark with the letter N, is: 
PENSA EL FINE EMPARA VERTV ONNE DI CONTENTO 
SERAIE PIV [? Think of your end, leam virtue, every day you 
will be more content li and on the other, round the arms of the. 
Baroni della Penna: MANGIATE LE CIALDE CARE AMICE 
SON DE NOCENTIO DE FELICE [‘Eat the wafers, dear 
friends, they are of Nocentio (? son) of Felice"]* 

(E) “On one plate are the arms of the Cenci; and on the 
other, around another coat, LODOVICHO СЕМСІ 

(F) *... from the municipal collection of Foligno, on one of 
which is written: VERO E COMO SE DICI CHE. QVISTI 
РЕВВА SONNO DE PIERFELICI [‘It is true, as it is said, 
these irons are of Pierfelici”} and on another [*un altro"; this 
may signify a plate not related to the first]: FE ROSSIECTO 
EL LAVORO BELLO PEL CONSOBRINO SVV FRATELLO 
(14592) [‘Rossiectus made this fine work for his cousin-german 
(4592) 

‘The following are from casts in the Museum at Perugia: 

(G) On one plate, in the central portion, a tournament shicld 
with arms, a crest, and mantling; round this a narrow band 
(similar to that of 18.0) containing a wreath; beyond this, 
а broad band of crossed lines like thet of 18.5; in the outer 
border an inscription: + QVISTI - FERRA- A- FACTI- FARE. 
ODDO - ORFO - PER- NON- LIPRESTARE, "These irons Oddo 
*Orfo" [— *Goldsmith ] has had made, [but] not for lending”, 
On the other plate, in the central portion, a chamfron-shaped 
shield with arms (? the same, but reversed, as on the first plate); 
round this, a narrow band with a wreath and a broad band of 
crossed lines ; in the outer border: M- PIETRO - SI - LAFABRI- 

, CATI - ROSSIECTO - ZECHIERI - LAINTAGLIATI, ‘Master 
Pietro made them, Rossiecto the Mintmaster engraved them" 
(cf. also p. 168, supra). 

(Н) Та the central portion, a shield with arms; round this 
a band of ornament much like that of the bands of the irons on 
fig. 7, and resembling greatly that of figs. 10 and 11; in the 
‚outer border is: + GIOVAM - BATISTE - DESPIETRO - DES- 
Ano * EPATRONE - DELIFERRA - COMO - PENSO - 

Il, * Gioyanni Batiste (?) son of Ser Pietro (7) son of Ser 
Lorena is owner of these irons as I think, 1012” 

2 This date, queried in the Italian description, be i 
Dr ro ot H Baia. iere 
ences. ` CE supra, pp. 168, 104, 185. 
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(I) In the central portion, a shield with a crest and mantling ; 
round this a band of ornament in the same style as that of б, 
but including also what seems to be the double-tailed siren of 
25 a; in the outer border an inscription (from Proverbs, ii, 16) : 
3X LONGITVDO - DIERVM - IN-DEXTER-EIVS - ET - IN- 
SINISTRA - ILLIVS - DIVITIE - ET - GLORIA, ‘Length of 
days is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches and 
honour". 

(9) In central portion, a skull, round which are ten wreaths, 
containing each (excepting one, with +R) a letter of +REVI- 
VISCAM, “I shall tive again; beyond this is a band of wreath- 
like stamped ornament; in the outer border is an inscription 
(from. Psalms, xe, 6): -- VIR - INSIPIENS - NON - COGNO- 
SCET-ET- STVLTVS-NON- INTELLIGET - HEC, ‘A brutish 
man knoweth not; neither doth a fool understand this". This 
plate was cut, I think, by the artist who cut those of fig. 7. 

(K) In the central portion, a large merchants mark; round. 
this a band formed principally of a continuous line making 
a series of small loops, alternately to the right (and pointing 
inward) and to the left (and pointing outward); in the outer 
border is: +COLVI - CHE - FA - LECIALDE - HABELTA- 
CERE -CHA- ELPIV- BELTENPO- CHE - SEPOSSA-AVERE, 
(‘He who makes the wafers has to hide well, because he has 
the finest time that it is possible to have’, or (?)‘ He who makes 
‘the wafers does well to conceal that he has the finest time that 
it is possible to have”. 

(D) In the central portion of each plate is a chamfron-shaped 
shield with arms, beyond which is a band of well-eut, but very 
simple, stamped ornament. In the outer border of one plate is 
+PASSA - LONORE - INNANTE - AOGNE : COSA - COM- 
TEMPERANZAOMEOPRAEVIRTVOSA, (?) ‘Honour comes 
before everything; with temperance every work is virtuous’. In 
the outer border of the other is: +SER - IERONIMO - DE- 
BARTOLOMEO - AFACTEFARE - ACHINO- RENDE- NOLI- 
VOL - PRESTARE, «Ser Ieronimo [?son] of Bartolomeo has 
had [these irons] made; to him who does not bring them back 
he does not wish to lend them’. 











Lord Cnawronp had listened to the paper with the greatest. 
interest, but was puzzled on one or two points, for instance the 
derivation of the word cialdone. It was analogous to stiacciati, 
which meant something pressed ; hence the signification of flatten- 
ing, and its application to very low reliefs in the late fifteenth, 
century. It was also applied to Michael Angelo’s nose when” 
flattened by Torrigiano. ` In the present case it referred less to 
the process of manufacture than to the effect of low relief 
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He could not believe that the rarity of the wafering-irons was 
due to the great cost of their manufacture: they must have been 
as common as the wafers and appeared even in the houses of the 
poor, perhaps as an extravagance but not as a luxury. He was 
at a loss to explain the monopoly of a particular factory, and 
wondered if such specimens as that dated 1551 with the ship- 
plaquette were made for special occasione, as it was obvious that 
they were very little worn, and cannot have been ordinary kitchen 
utensils; and the inscriptions, at times humorous of festiv 
pointed to the same conclusion. ‘Ihe contrast to the Germ: 
series was very marked, those being heraldic and based on numis 
matic principles, while the Italian were pictorial and based on 
majolica. No specimen had been shown on the screen that might 
not have been mistaken for a majolica dish : there was a tendency 
to follow the natural form of a plate and arrange the ornamenta- 
tion round a centre, whereas the German were treated like 
medallions, on the fist. Finally, it was interesting to find a 
mintmaster making objects not connected with the coinage. 


Mr. Evrann Greex, Somerset Herald, remarked that fastened 
to a splay of the window on the south side of the chancel of. 
Feckenham Church, Worcestershire, was a pair of wafering-irons 
of the sixteenth century used for making the Host. ‘They were 
found under the floor of the farm-house near the church, which 
according to tradition was the house inhabited by Dom Fecken- 
ham, the last abbot of Westminster, after the Crown had seized 
the abbey and turned the inmates adrift. ‘The Rev. Douglas 
Palley, when, vicar of Reckenbam, bad the irons brought into 

Yurch, as be always thought that the propert 
Мамы Т m 


Mr. G. F. Hiu was impressed by the author's good fortune 
in finding an untouched subject; and thought that extreme skill 
had been displayed in working out so much in a pioneer paper. 
The subject was of special interest to himself in its medallic 
aspect. “Punches were first used on wafering-irons when they 
were superseding the cutting of dies direct in the metal ; and 
medals were made by striking like a large coin as early as 1488. 
Another dated 1478 was the first instance of the use of dies. 








1а the sixteenth century Cellini used that but did not 
invent it, having learnt it from Lautizio and others. Another 
point was that the use of punches was contem with the 


invention of printing, and a type was in fact a kind of punch, 
Hie noticed {he Intense ота еа of the art displayed on 
wafering-irons, one specimen having a design resembling a Caro- 
lingian monogram ; and even the most Baroque of them had 
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Gothic reminiscences. ‘The only Renaissance feature he had 
noticed on the screen was the galley; the other designs were 
purely archaic in feeling. 


Mr. Hupnvnc replied that the poor as well as wealthy persons 
had wafering-irons, although the more beautiful specimens must 
have been very expensive. They were used at festivals, baptisms, 
marriages, and other social gatherings; while light pairs seemed 
to be forthe une of ladies vho mado valere far heit ova amuse- 
ment, He thought the mintmaster might have learnt some- 
thing useful in his own art from a study of the blacksmith’s pro- 
ductions. For many suggestions made during the preparation 
of the paper he was much indebted to Mr, Hill and ir Hereues 

сай. 





‘The Carrsiaw congratulated the author on the success of his 
first paper as a Fellow. ‘The subject was more or less a novelty 
to most present, and might be treated in various ways. Like 
other papers presented to the Society it was not the last word on 
the subject, but should rather be looked on as a contribution to 
knowledge that would be utilized eventually. Even a small 
subject like the present would find its place in human history, 
whether in relation to its artistic or technical features. Dr. Hild- 
burgh had taken great pains to attain accuracy in every detail, 
and had provided a farther exhibit in the shape of wafers made 
from the wafering-irons in his collection. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 


‘Twunspay, 25th Mance, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following were admitted Fellows: 
Edward Seymour Forster, Esq., M.A. 
John Harley, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Robert Stodart Lorimer, Knt. 


Notice was given of the Anniversary Meeting to be held on 
Friday, 28rd April, St. George's Day, at 2 pm., and lists vere 
read of the Fellows proposed as President, Council, and Officers 
for the ensuing year. 
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J. P. Bosuz-Fos, Esq., read the report on the excavations at 
Wroxeter in 1914, which will be printed in Reports. 

The excavations during 1914 consisted chiefly in the uncover- 
ing of the large house-site that was discovered the year before. 
Previous to the building of the Jage house there appeared to have 
beon several wattle and daub buildings on this site. These only 
lasted for a short period, after which three long houses with 
stone walls and open fronts with porticoes on the street were 
erected. In the first half of the second century these houses 
were incorporated into one large house with an imposing portico, 
measuring 115 ft. long. This house extended back from the 
street for over 200 ft. and consisted of many rooms, some of 
them with mosaic pavements and opus signinum fioors and others 
fitted with hypoctosts, The rooms were entend fum long 
corridors and there were two courtyards, in one of which was a 

well, finely constructed of massive blocks of stone, A 
Tittle to the south of the building was a small bath-house con- 
sisting of two warm rooms with bypocausts, and two octagonal 
Tooms used as cold bathe. In front of the portico by the side 
of the road was a water main, the system employed for supply- 
ing the house with water by the shutting of the sluice gates 
being of exceptional interest. The house was largely recon- 
structed about the end of the second century, when it was con- 
verted into one of the usual courtyard type, and a long verandah 
or corridor with ared tescellated pavement was added at the back. 

‘To the wert of this house part of e large structure vas also 
‘uncovered. It consisted of two parallel walls 18 ft. apart, enclos- 
ing an oblong space about 150 ft. across. At one of the comers, 
which were rounded, there was the remains of an entrance. This 
building appeared to be unique and it was difficult to know for 
what purpose it was used. Ik was possible that bull-baiting, or 
games of some description, might have taken place in it and that 
he two parallel walls sı rows of wooden seats. А апей 
house, vith badly built Gun walls and furnished with fve rooms 
and two corridors, was found in the enclosure, but it was probably 
of a different date to the surrounding structure. 

Among the small finds, which were better and in greater quan- 
tities than in previous years, were several engraved gems, one 
still set in a finger ring, a cameo of a Medusa head, some fine 
examples of enamel work, the best being a complete brooch of 
the type, and many ornaments and other interest- 
ing objects. "Pottery was again found in juantities, over 
200 potters’ stamps being recorded. The айы шшр om, 
the most interesting being three British coins and a quinarius of 
the Emperor Trajan. Nothing bad been found to alter the 
hi conclusions, The proportion of pre-Flavian coins Was 
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High and snggested an occupation bafore that period, while the 
last coins were three of the Emperor Arcadius of the same date as 
the two of Theodosius I which were found їп 1918. 


The Presmexr regarded the paper as a model statement of 
the years excavation, which as the exhibits showed had been 
most prolific. he treatment of the building-plan showed a 
great deal of archaeological tact, and he himself knew the diffi- 
culties of restoring such palimpsests, and distinguishing the 
‘various levels of a build i. Mr. Bushe-Fox and his colleagues 
were to be congratulated on having thrown new light on the 
history of that part of Roman Britain. One point of special 
interest was the system of flushing the drains ; and the-evidence 
nt to show that towards the end of the second century a 
ere blow fell on Wroxeter. "There was a considerable revival 
in other parts of Britain under Constantine and Valentinian, but 
that was not traceable at Wroxeter, where the contemporary 
coins were few and the late buildings of poor quality, as for 
example that inside the enclosure. Many of the exhibits were 
of special interest, the most noteworthy being perhaps the seal- 
box with its original wax far sealing and the fittings of a piôneer's 
axe. Crystalline glass of which a fragment was shown seldom 
came to light on Roman sites. 

















Mr. Hayrer said the interpretation of the complicated plan 
of the buildings was entirely due to Mr. Bushe-Fox, and those 
who had visited the site appreciated the difficulties of the task. 
"The three long houses that first occupied the site corresponded 
with others already discovered south of the temple, all having 
faced the main street. ‘The small finds had an early appearance 
because they came from the lower levels, the top having been 
removed in the previous Yeas." Hs emphasized the probebility 
of a Claudian occupation, earlier brooches and pottery being 
perhaps accidental, whereas tho bulk of the coins were of Claudius, 
‘and were of a peculiar type noticed by Ritterling at Hofheim. 
Such local imitations were the common means of exchange during 
that reign, and the first occupation was evidently more military 
than civil He took the opportunity of recording the loss of a 
‘most efficent foreman and attractive character in Hiscock, who 
аз а reservist had been called to the colours, had been wounded 
and recovered, but on returning to the front had fallen in the 
service of his country. 








‘Mr. Srerensoy added his testimony to the ingenuity shown 
in deciphering such a complicated mass of foundations, and fully 
appreciated the lucid manner in which their history had been 
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reconstructed. ‘The enclosure had so far baffled every one, and 
it was unfortunate that the modern road occupied the site of the 
fourth wall. It was too early to generalize with regard to the 
date of occupation, as little more than three acres had been 
explored out of a total area of 150-170 acres. 






Sir Himevues Ran added his congratulations on. the a 
able manner in which the subject had been treated, emphasi 
the desirability of omitting on such occasions points of detail 
that obscured the main features of some reports, It was enough 
to know that further measurements could be found in print late 
‘The Romano-British collection at the British Museum, which 
might have furnished parallels for some of the exhibits, had for 
the most part been in storage for many years, and inspection of 
it was not an easy matter, but the time of its re-appoarance was 
at hand. The Wroxeter scheme had beon long delayed, Dut the 
Society now had the satisfaction of seeing it in execution. "The 
assistance rendered by voluntary workers was specially gratify- 
ing, a without it the Society could not cary out the programmes 

jal mention should be made of the part played by the 
ec und the University of Birmingham. With regard 
tation of the two graves, he quoted presumably 
pagan graves of Saxons on High Down, Sussex, that had the 
same direction, and thought the Christian origin of those at 
Wroxeter was questionable, ‘Ihe relics on exhibition showed 
strong British influence, and he referred especially to a tall urn 
tapering towards the foot like one of shale at Cambridge from 
‘Old Warden, Beds. "he column with base consisting of a larger. 
cylinder was alio un-Roman, and the cramp-beds were of 
same shape as metal ingots of practically all periods and countries, 


Мг, Уолл, аз treasurer of the Wroxeter fund, expressed the 
indebtedness of the Research Committee to Mr. Hayter for his 
work on the coins and to Miss Ridgeway for her skilful restora- 
tion of the pottery. ‘The experience of the past year confirmed 
his own opinion that the best method of raising funds was by 
personal appeals, ‘he work had naturally been hampered by 
the war, adit had been decided to fill in the excavations bo 
‘of 1918 and 1914 so as to leave a clear field for the next season, 
though no date had yet been fixed for resuming the, work of 
exploration. 


‘Thanks were ordered to Le returned for this communication. 
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‘Taunspay, 15th Arar, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kat, D.Litt, F.R.S., President, 
in the Che 









The following gifts were announced and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 





ий, И 
Melbourne, 1070 
2. War medals and decorations issued to the British military. and 
naval forces from 1508 to 1889. By D. H, Irwin. London, 1890. 
From A. W. Clapham, Hag 15, A c Sme fagons buildings and tir 
ktory, By A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., and Walter H. Godfrey. Ovo. 
Westminster, nd. 
From th Delegate o tho Clarendon Pross -Tho Jovelopment of Arabio 
‘numerals in Europe, Ву. Ё. Hill 8vo. Oxford, 1015. 


structure and its development, Ву 




















William Vaux Graham, Esq., was admitted a Fellow, 


Notice vas gain given of tho Anni Meeting to be held 
on Friday, 28rd Apri St. Georgos Day, at 9 pom, and lite 
were read of the Fellows proposed as President, Council, and 
Officers for the ensuing year. 





‘Lhe Report of the Auditors of the Society's Accounts for 
1914 was rend (see the end of the volume), and thanks were 
voted to the Auditors for their trouble and to the Treasurer for 
his good and faithful servic 


Conon J. T. Fowixm, D. 

рег оп three panels of thi 
Кене church, Durham : 

‘The panels of glass with which this paper deals have not 
been in situ within living memory, but in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century they had at some time unknown been inserted. 
in the plain glazing of the.middle lancet light at the east end 
of the chancel. In 1868 all the glazing of the three lights was 
taken oùt in order to insert modern memorial glas, and these 
panels were for some time kept in the vestry. There they 
attracted the attention of our venerable Fellow, Canon Green- 
well, who, as a native of the parish, had known them from his 
childhood. For their better preservation he had each one fixed 
between two sheets of glass in an oak frame. ‘Thus framed and 
glazed, they were hung in one of the windows on the south side 









^, F.S.A, read the following 
centh-eentiny stained glass from 
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of the chancel. Consequently, they were easily removed to 
‘Durham to be closely examined, drawn, and photographed. 

‘These panels have almost certainly formed part of the original 

acing of the windows, corresponding as they do in date with 

e architectural design of the three Jancets, and if so they must 
have occupied the middle light, being, even without their border, 
too broad for the side-lights, but, with a border of pro; 
width, they would have been right for the middle light 
The general design appears to have been somewhat um 
‘Whirteenth-century windows are described as ‘medallion’, 
“single figure and canopy’, and ‘ Jesse’ windows. 

"This one has had groups of figures аз ia medallion windows, 
canopies as over single figures, and the groups connected by 
Aloreated scrolls as in Jene windows’ The mE ight has 

ups representing events in the Lif is 
under a sort of eanopy, the groups connected by secl work and 
the whole no doubt originally enclosed by a floreated border, 
none of which has been preserved. ‘The narrower side-lights 
have probably been occupied by white pattern glass picked out 
with a little colour. like manner the middle lancet at West- 
well, in Kent, contains fragments of panels showing scenes in the 
life of our Lord, and is flanked by white windows of painted 

quarries with borders, as is often the cases o 

fore describing the separate panels, I will point out some 
characteristic thirtecnth-cetvury festares’ commen to all The 
design is in the lead-work, helped out by the coloured and painted 
glass. The treatment of the figures is quite simple, and they 
are not crowded. Architectural details are e. The 
ground is represented as lumpy, and of different colours, each 
colour, green or yellow, on one piece of glass. There is no 
attempt at perspective. ‘The canopies are quite rudimentary. 
All the principal outlines are formed by the lead-line. The 
lettering is Lombardic, bat it now occurs only in the * Magi" 
subject. The flesh tints are pink, not white. The faces are 
vigorously drawn, but not handsome or beautiful. ‘The hands 
and feet are ill-drawn. ‘The shading is indicated by bold black 
lines running to points, and edged with smear. Cross-hatching 
in the interstices of the foliage, and on the saddle in the 
` subject. The flesh-coloured glass is the most decayed, 
the white, green, and yellow less so, the blue and ruby least. 
‘Much of the original leading is left, and it appears to have been 
* Some authorities class windows of this kind with Jesse windows, but 

















‘that term seems only appropriate where there isa gare of e 
glace reference tote Foe — 
* F. S. Bden, Ancient Painted Glass, pp. 45, 47, 48, 50, 64. “Neledn, 


Ancient Painted Glass, p. 15. 
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joined by the application of the hot iron without solder; the 
Toad at ihat time was alloyed with a little tin to make it more 


















































Fig.l. DIAORAM OP THE EAST WINDOW AT LANOHESTER. 


fusible. ‘There is of course no sign of any yellow stain, which 
did not come into use before the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, We note a great resemblance to other glass of the 
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thirteenth century at Le Mans (fig. 2), Salisbury, York, and many 
other places, especially in the foliage, parts of which are exactly 
like some in a border at Salisbury. 





Pig, 2. крот Ат ів маке, nos mocmen’s pure, 


Much of our glass of the early English period was made in 
Fate oF by French artis, Bishop Baise}, who ded in 1195, 


appears to have provided glass for the windows in the apse of 
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his cathedral, as originally designed and constructed.! That 
glass would most likely be French, and the glass placed in Lan- 
Sester charch not long after may very well be supposed to have 
been of the same character. The French were always in advance 
of us, both in Gothic and in Renaissance glass. 

To come now to the separate subjects. "The series has prob- 
ably begun at the bottom of the window? with the Annuncia- 
tion, which is now lost. Next, would come the announcement 
by the Angels to the Shepherds, which remains, though in a 
sadly mutilated and patched condition ; then the Nativity, no 
longer existing ; then the Adoration by the Magi, fairly per- 
fect, then the Hight into Egypt, also pretty complete, Above 
these representations there would still be room for one more, 
possibly the Baptism of our Lord, with the Dove descending 
and the Voice from Heaven in the uppermost: part of the window. 
‘Whe panel of the announcement by the Angels to the Shepherds 
is so much patched that the subject could not at first be recog- 
nized (fig. 3). But there still remain considerable portions of two 
figures, probably shepherds, in long white tunics and brown 
boots, facing one another, and in front of the one on our left, 
who has over his white tunic a ruby robe falling a little below 
t in front, but, reaching to tho skirt of the white tini 
Behind, and appearing in fronton both sides, is a long green 
staff, now headless, which may be compared with those at Le 
Mans, presently to be deseribed. Some of the lumpy green 
ground remains under their feet. ‘There had possibly been an 
‘Angel with Gloria in excelsis, Deo in the upper part of the panel, 




















+ which is now all patchwork, or that part of the subject may have 


been left to the imagination, as at Le Mans. Between the two 
figures are the upper parts of a conventional tree, represented as 
a white and a red stem, each with a globose and slightly foliated 
head. A grass-green goat, his hind-quarters gone, is shown as 
if standing on his hind legs and supported against the tree, 
browsing on its bark or foliage. There ought to be some sheep , 
feeding on the ground, but the lower part of the picture is all 
patchwork, In the lowest part of all are some remains of scroll- 
work, which is better preserved in the other panels, and can best 
be described in connexion with them. 

"The introduction of a goat in pastoral scenes appears to be a 
convention, and can perhaps be supposed to have reference to 
the widely spread belief that it is good for the health and happi- 








jia sane sedis sune . . . ornamenta multa dedit . . . multipli- 
ictura fenestris vitreis circa altaria — Continualor Symeonis. 
meon, p. 308. 


? The usual order in England. 
vor, xxvit r 
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ness of other animals, as horses, cattle, and sheep, to have a goat 
with them. It is still thought that the КО of a goat pre- 
vents abortion, and that the smell of the animal keeps away 
diseases, There is no goat in the corresponding picture at 
Le Mans, in which, as in the Lanchester one, are two shepherds 
with long staves curved at the top like hockey-sticks. Опе 
shepherd is seated and the other standing on lumpy ground, and 
there are three sheep. In the picture of Moses and the burning 
bush on the Ж side of the same window are two sheep 
grazing on the lumpy ground, and a goat at the tree exactly as 
in the Lanchester panel of the shepherds, At St. Denis, the 
Moses subject is represented with sheep on the ground, aud two 

ats, one apparently aiming at the bark, and the other at the 
leaves! In one of the windows in the Chapter House at York 
is a panel (c. 1400-10), supposed to have come from the Lady 
Chapel, representing the Annunciation by the Angel to Joachim 
that his wife should bear a child? Here are sheep on the 
ground; and a goat browsing on a tree with his hind legs only 
On the ground. And now, to come to a modern example, in 
the ‘Gobelins’ Restaurant in London, one of the designs in 
the tapestry represents a pastoral scene with a goat in the 
same attitude, attacking a tree. And it has always been well 
known that a goat will browse on a tree whenever he has the 
chance. As to the green colour of the goat at Lanchester, that 
is easily accounted for by the requirements of the colour scheme. 
Hence it is, that, as Lewis Day says, ‘we meet with positively 
blue beards, ruby cows, and trees of all the colours of the rain- 
bow ; primarily coloured cattle look on at the Nativity, and 
Christ is shown catering Jerusalem on «bright blue donkey’? 
Here at Lanchester we have one tree of two colours, and there 
are blue leaves in the foliated scrolls. The Басі d of the 
figure-group has been blue, but there is very little 

"The next panel, that of the Adoration of the Magi (fig. 4), is 
designed in the usual way, as shown in the photograph, and it may 
be compared with the central medallion at Le Mans, which is more 
artistically treated. It may be noted that the crowns are very 
‘similar in both representations, and that the attitudes of the 
figures are less sit at Le Maus. At Lanchester our Lady is 
seated, but the chair is not shown. She is crowned and has a 
ruby nimbus, In front of her is a lange white staff with a yellow 
foliated head, apparently a sceptre. Part of her dress is gone, 


1 Welke, Dario in Painted Gat, , 3. 
sie RD at Mer cs Ws genda Aen ie Me Rr Bien 
i oh s Legenda Aures, De Ati. P e din 
Strum S. jones Leid v. Жы m 
T's 100, p.99. 
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but she is clothed in a white tunic with a white girdle, and there 
Are remains of a green outer robe, and she wears brown shoes. 
On her knees, supported by her left arm, is the Holy Child, im 
A ruby robe ; his face and nimbus are on one piece of glass, now 
very indistinct. His bare but apparently sandalled fest appear 
below the skirt of his long robe, and he is reaching out for 
something presented by the kneeling ‘king’, That object is 
unfortunately now represented by a patch of ruby gias. The 
kneeling figure is in a white under-garment, girded, like that of 
our Lady, with a white girdle, over which hang folds of the robe. 
‘There are remains of a dark pink outer garment, and on his feet, 
aa he kneels, we may observe his green boots or shoes. Like hit 
fellows he is crowned and bearded. Behind him stands another 
* king" in a yellow robe over a green one, and one pink boot or 
shoe ‚is visible” Ho appears to have a white globular covered 
vessel in his right hand, and to be holding up his left. Behind 
und between the two how described. we sez only te hori and 
A shoulder of the third king, over whose head, near the middle of. 
the picture, is a ruby star. Оп а band forming a sort of canopy 
over the whole is the inscription, in Lombardic letters, 


AAA : MAGI DAVM AARVM ADORANG, 


and over this, slight indications of there having been some archi- 
tectural details. "The background is sapphire blue, not diapered. 
"The third and last subject that I have to describe is that of 
the Flight into Bgypt (fig. 5). ‘This again is treated in the usual 
way, and may be compared with the samo at Le Mane. ‘Che Virgin 
Mother is seated on a white ass of which nothing remains but 
the four legs, though tho outline is obvious in the leading, now 
filled up with plain white glass. The Virgin's face is also gone, 
but her ruby nimbus remains, The front and back of the saddles 
and the fore irrup, are left, but all the lower 
part ofthe She is supporting the swaddled 
(not nimbed) with both hands, exactly as at Le Mans; 

the swaddli light blue, and the mother's robe is 
dark pink, p^ is walking in front, lending the ass by a halter, 
the position of bis right hand being exactly as at Le Mans, where 
the halter remains. He is in a green outer garment, and wears 
a yellow conical hat, but is not nimbed; at Le Mans he is. ‘The 
middle part of his figure down to the knees has been concealed by 
the head of the ass, and the left side of him: from’ the shoulder 
to the knee is gone; but the legs from the knees downwards are 
clearly shown, clad in loosely fitting white hose, with high brown 


































$ As the dresses come very low down in this subject, we cannot be sure 
whether boots or shoes are meant to be shown. 


r2 
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boots. His green robe reaches far lower down behind than in 
front. Over his shoulder he carries a. white staff, on which is 
hung, by its handle, a yellow basket. He is lool 
the Mother and Child." The background, as in tho other two 
panels, is of undiapered blue, In the case of this panel we have 
S complete Romanesque design by way of canopy, ‘There 
three round arches supported by slender green columns risi 
from the lumpy ground on which the ast is walking. These 
shaf ere surmounted by pple capitals wth neckmoulds el, 
and abaci, from which the arches spring. ‘The arch on our left 
is smaller and different in desig, and j Qed in with ruby nes 
while he other two are cocurled by the blue background and 
the figures. The triangular spaces outside the arches are filled 
in by a representation of green ashlar work, over which is a crest- 
ing of light blue with little round arches painted on. 1 can- 
not explain the ruby filling of the left-hand arch, unless it be 
later patching. 

"The scroll-work under this picture is the best preserved, and 
I will now describe it, referring to any particular differences in 
the details of the others. From the middle of the panel ascend 
and diverge two thick, fleshy, white stems, forming what hax 
beon called € a fime, fat Gothic soroll", each stam dividing into 
three branches, making six in all. Four of these branches rise 
into the picture above, and end in white flowers in the lumpy 
ground under the ass» feet. The other two are turned back andl 
tinder so a to occupy. the lover corners of the panel, and each 
ends in two blue trefoils. From the point of divergence of the 
main steme spring bre reo on one ics of vit gam, und 
over them two branches twining over and ending in trefoil, each 
‘on one piece of blue glass, this trifoliate leafage is ‘thrown 
out' by eross-hatching in the interstices between the leaves 
and the stalks. In the Magi panel green and yellow take the 

Ince of blue in the terminal leaves, and the grecn is thrown up 
little bits of ruby. Little else is left ; only a small portion 
of yellow in the central part, and a pie of white foliage rented 
somewhat differently from that just now described. In the 
Shepherds’ panel there are blue terminations with little white 
foils between them. "The backgrounds of all the scroll-work 
ate ruby, so as to counterchange with the blue backgrounds of 
the figure-pictures. 

‘Again. taking the three panels together, perhaps the most 
noteworthy details are, the green goat in the Shepherds! scenes 
the peculiar outer garments of one of the shepherds and of Joseph, 

? Esacly as in wall-paintng at St. Gabriel's Chapel, Canterbury, 
Arche Gane, TU, and in thirteonth-century glas at Lin- 
coin, Nelson, Painted Glass, 1010, plate viii, at p. 00, — 
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being a sort of chasuble with holes to put the head through, 
reaching much lower down behind, namely to about half-way 
between the back of the knee and the heel, so as to give protec- 
tion from rain, ete., but only down to the waist in front, so leav- 
ing the legs free. “Phe low thirteenth-century crowns are quite 
characteristic, ‘Ihe boots of Joseph and of the shepherdy of 
brown leather; even the boots or shoes of our Lady are of the 
same material, "he two ‘kings’ whose fect are shown are booted 
or todyone in green and the other pinky possibly with reference 
to their regal state. ‘The large wicker basket that Joseph carries 
over his shoulder is interesting ; at Le Mans he is carrying a rug 
‘or garment in the same way. 

PI have been right in thinking that at Lanchester we had 
the Westwell arrangement of a gorgeous central lancet light of 
figure groups and seroll-work, flanked by two narrower lanceta 
of grisaille lighted up by little jewels of colour, all three with 
suitable ornamental borders, the general effect must have been 
very fine indeed. I hope that the comparative rarity of early 
thirteenth-century glass will be thought a sufficient reason for 
my having described the Lanchester remnants at so great a length 
as I have done, and once more, in my eighty-third year, doing 
something for our Society, 












Sir Wruıtau Hort remarked that the sceptre held by our 
Lady in the middle panel was quite in accord with twelfth- and 
thirteenth-eentury practice, He thought a sequence of subjects 
would have been possible in the middle light, the Annunciation 
being at the bottom and Herod and the Innocents at the top: 
those and the preserved panels would occupy the available spaco. 
With regard tothe sidedights, the curly erell suggested a Jesse 
tree, which would make the scrolls in the three lights uniform. 
aud’ do away, with the contrast of colour, ‘he glass may have 
been imported from France, but was most probably painted in 
England. There was evidence in the Norwich Sacrist accounts 
that windows were made by local workmen with imported glass. 


Mr. Newsran asked for further light on the occurrence of the 

it browsin not noticed it before, arid 
inquired whether the subject was confined to any particular cen- 
tury. Possibly it was intended to represent the spirit of evil. 





Canon Fows replied that there was hardly room for figures 
if there had been a Jesse window, the side-lights being only 
15 in. wide. "The tree would properly have been at the bottom 
of the middle light, with branches extending to the side windows, 
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Sir Hzncorss Reap, LL.D., Vice-President, exhibited (i), on 
behalf of the Corporation of Ripon, an early British sword of 
anthropoid type found near Ripon, and (ii) а Viking sword found. 
in the Lea near Edmonton, on which he read the following 
notes, 

I have the pleasure to bring to your notice to-night two 
swords of some considerable interest, and will first deal with that 
„shown by the Corporation of Ripon (fig. 1). It was sent to me 
some little time ago by the Town Clerk with a request that 
I might have it made safe against any further decay from rust. 
‘The story sent with it was that it was found at Clotherholme, 
about one mile from Ripon, with a certain number of bones. 

It belongs to a very interesting class of swords known ax 
^anthropoid", and dates from the period known as La "Tone II, 
otherwise the Second century xc. As a type it has strong 
affinities to a very much earlier class from Hallstatt (B. M. 
Bronze Age Guide, fig. 32), with widely branching horns at the 
end of the pommel. This Hallstatt sword, however, is certainly 
of a very much earlier date, say the eighth century. "M. Salomon 
Reinach has been led to date the present anthropoid type ax 
later than $00 ».c. on what seem to be fairly good grounds. 
Fortunately the British evidence agrees with the-Coatiaental on 
which M. Reinach relies. In Kemble's Horae Кола, рі. ХУП. 
fig, 8, is a figure of one of these anthropoid swords or daggers 
found in the river Witham. It differs from all the others of 
the kind in having neither a human head nor a mere knob, but 
a small human figure at the pommel. Another point is that it 
‘has its bronze sheath, and it is by means of the sheath that we 
are able to control the date attributed to the type on other 

ds. The evolution of the chape from the itt type 

been followed through a great variety of modifications until 

it assumes in the second century z.c. the form seen in this 
‘Witham dagger sheath. 

An interesting discovery which has a direct on this 
point waa made at North Grimston in the Rast Biding of York- 
shire, It is recorded and the objects figured in J. R. Mortimer's 
Buriat Mounds of Бан Yorkshire, p. 804, Here were found two 
swords, one of them being of the type nov in question, with 
а very remarkable bronze handle of the anthropoid type, the 
other a long sword of the Hunsbury class. The special interest 
of the discovery is that here again we have the contemporaneous 
character of the fathropoid hilt and the Hunsbury chape admir- 
ably demonstrated, ‘Thus although archaeology is held by 

in historians to be “the ‘most speculative of sciences’, the 
speculations in this particular case are reducible to a fair point of 
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In the example before us to-night two features of the handle 
are worthy of note: one that the whole of it is made of iron and 
not of bronze, as is commonly the case; the other that the ends 
of the curves are much more pronounced than in any of the other 
swords to which I have alluded, or of those figured by our lamented 
colleague, M. Déchelette, in his Manuel d rchéologie (p. 1197), 
Where indeed the whole story of the type is well and concisely 
told. 

‘The total length of the sword is 214 in., of which the handle 
comprises GR in. the greatest width ofthe blade is 2 in. 

The second sword (fg. 2) is of a much later kind, belonging 
in fact to tho Viking type of which I showed an example to the 
Society quite recently. "his sword is 99% in. in total length, 
with a straight two-sided blade slightly more than 2 in. in 
width at the broadest part; the pommel is semicircular in 
general outline and the guard is straight and shuttle-shaped ; 
down the middle of the Blade is a faint channel, a chasactenetic 
feature of these swords, 

It was found about four years ago in the old bed of the river 
Lea at Edmonton. I was fortunate enough to secure it, and 
I propose to add it to our fine series of the kind in the British 
Museum. 

At first sight the shape of the pommel might seem to indi- 
cate a date somewhere between the trilobed pommel common in 
Viking swords and the plain rounded form teristic of the 
thirteenth century. If one depended entirely spon the apparent 
evolution of form, one would be inclined to place this type of 
pommel later than the trilobed shape. Evidence from another 
Souree, however, tends rather in the other direction. A find of 
weapons of precisely this character was made at Islandbrid 
and Kilmainham in the year 1866, and was published in the 
fenth volume ofthe Procédinge of te Roya rsh Academy; ond 
later by George Coffey and E. C. R. Armstrong in the same 
publication, vol. xxviii (1910). Here were found a number of 
swords, shield bosses, iron tools, brooches, and other personal 
ornaments, indicáting the presence of a considerable interment. 
From the indications of date provided by this discovery, the 
burials would seem to have taken place about the second quarter 
of the ninth century, with the proviso that the interments may 
have spread over some considerable time. "Thus, whatever this 
may be worth (and the Irish evidence is by no means pie) 
it would seem at any rate to show that assuming that, the date 
of this burial was the same as that of the sword now in question, 
that date is rather before than after the year 1000. 

It remains to note that both the pommel and guard of this 
sword are i 




















with a kind of chequer design in brass, and that 
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in spite of the semicirealar outline of the pommel, there still 
remains a trace of the trilobe design inasmuch as the pommel is 
cut into three sections by two diagonal lines, 





Mr. Reomaıo Sur thought the date of the Kilmainham 
sword quoted for comparison was much too carly, and ngreed 
that the pommel of the Viking specimen exhibited was a very 
late form of the three lobes, It would be an interesting study 
to determine the date and origin of both the leading types of 














that period, with straight and curved guards respectively. They 
possibly overlapped, and were occasionally found together, but 
there were probably different traditions behind them. "The 


other exhibit was by far the most important among the swords 
recently brought to the notice of the Society. Its occurrence in 
England at all was remarkable considering the small number 
known on the Continent ; and tho discovery of two in Yorkshire 
suggested a close connexion with Gaul, that could be predicated 
оп other grounds, such as place-names and chariot-burials. The 
present example was an exaggeration of the anthropoid type, 
the arms and legs of the figure rather interfering with the grip : 
but there were other indications (as, for example, the brooches) 
that towards the end of the period known as La Tine IL the 
Britons began to develop on their own lines, and their products 
then assumed an insular character, 


"The, Pastorn thought the subject had been treated exhaus- 
tivelyy and agreed with, the conclusions as to date and origin. 
Tt was another, step towards an accurate chronology of Late 
Celtic art. The idea of putting an animate object at the ond of 
the hilt went back to a remote period, and there were Cretan 
knives with human heads. Swords with two antennae, with or 
without a central knob, occurred on a whole series of Gaulish 
coins dating from the second and early first centuries n.c. 
A direct descendant of that form of pommel was seen on daggers 
represented on coins celebrating the assassination of Caesar. 








Col. Taxon exhibited a silver-gilt seventeenth-century German 
standing cup, on which Sir Hiaerras Ran, LL.D, Vice-Prei- 
dent, read the following note, 

‘The standing cup shown by Col. Tabor is a characteristic 
example of German plate of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Without being elegant in outline, it has certain pre- 
tensions to good proportion, and the chasing is good. 

‘The real interest, however, centres in the coat of arms sur- 
mounting the cover and in the medal inside it. These two 
together suffice to tell the story of the cup. 
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‘The medal is circular and displays a bust to the right ofa man. 
In mature life, bareheaded, wearing Councillors dro and the 
Imperial Medal (gnadenpfennig) on a gold chain, above it an 
engraved inseription ANDREAS INHOF 1686; the medal has 
no reverse and has been cast; 

‘On the cover is a figure of a sea lion, the crest of Imhof, hold- 
ing a shield with the arms of Rehlinger, a quarterly coat. 

Andreas Imhof IIL was born on 6th February, 1562, and died 
оп the 17th April, 1637; he matried Sth May, 1589, Regina 
Rehlinger. He was first elected on the City Council of Nürn- 
berg in 1598, and ultimately attained to the highest position in 
the administration of the city. 

When in 1682 Gustavus Adolphus handed over to tho city of 
Nürnberg the custody of the possessions and the income of the 
‘Teutonic Order, Imhof was appointed Administrator, aud at the 
conclusion of at Prague on the 2nd July, 1685, when 
the Teutonic Order re-entered into its heritage, its representa. 
tives expressed the greatest satisfaction with Imhofs admini 
tration, and Gustavus Adolphus presonted him with the estate 
of Rachendorff and the village of Btzelskirchen, 

For the information contained in this note the Society ix 
indebted to its Fellow Mr, Maurice Rosenheim. 

A small stamp on the edge of the foot represents a stag’ 
horn in a shield perhaps a stamp of Stuttgart, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for the 
tions and exhibitions, 











communica- 








ANNIVERSARY. 
Fumay, 28rd Aram, 1918. 
St. George's Day. 


WILLIAM MINET, Esq., M.A., Treasurer, and afterwards 
Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ; Knt., LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
“dent, in the chair, 


Robert Garraway Rice, Esq., and William Chapman Waller, 
sq. were appointed Sen oft а Сыр 


Wilfrid Ward, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


? Sed Erman, Medailleure, p, 83. Tt is attributed 
sae ure, p. м there to Bartholomeus 
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In the unavoidable absence, through indisposition, of the 
President, his inability to deliver a Presidential Address was 
announced by Sir Hercules Read, Vice-President, acting as his 
Deputy in the chair, and Sir Hercules Read then made a brief 
statement in which he referred to the losses the Society had 
suffered through death during the past year. 


The following resolution, was thereupon proposed by Sir 
Matthew Ingle Joyce, seconded by Professor William Gowland, 
F.R.S., and carried unanimously, “That the best thanks of the 
meeting be given to Sir Hercules Read for his address 


‘The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following 
were declared elected as Officers amd Council for the ensuing 


аг: 
T Eleven members from the Old Council 
Sir Arthur John Evans, Knt, D.Litt, FURS, President, 
William Minet, Esq, M.A. ` Treasurer 
Sir Edward William Brabrook, Кой, C.B. Director. 
Charles Reed Peers, Esq, M.A. Secretary. 
David George Ho 
William Martin, A, LL.D. 
Philip Norman, Esq LL.D. 
Francis William Pixley, Esq. 
D'Arcy Power, Ел], М.А. 
Sir Charles Hercules Read, Knt,, LL.D. 
Cecil Arthur Tennant, Esq B.A. 
Ten members of the New Council 
Colonel Frederick William Town Attree, R.E. 
William Paley Baildon, Esq. 
Jerome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 
Edward Neil Baynes, Esq. 
William Heward Bell, Esq. 
Harold Brakspear, Esq. 
Rt, Rev, Bishop George Forrest Browne, D.D, D.C.L. 
John Dibblee Grace, Esq. 
Rev. Edward Samuel Devick, M.A. 
Leonard William King, Esq., M.A, Litt.D. 


Pursuant to the Statutes, Chapter III, Section fü, the name 
of the following who had failed to pay all moneys dus from in 
to the Society was read from the chair and the Vicz-Paesipexe 
їп the chair made an entry of amoval against his name in the 
Register of the Society : 


Frederick Shum, Esq. 
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"The following is the address prepared by the Pasamzxz: 


Gerne, 

Ta view of the preoocpations that fil all our minds and the 
inevitable demands on the time and services of our Fellows due 
to the great struggle in which this country finds itself engaged, 
it is something to be able to record the fact that our Society 
has been able to hold successfully its normal meetings and to 
prosecute its work on many lines, In this season of stress 
and of widespread personal bereavement, amidst the violent 
distractions and sensational emotions by which we are beset, the 
Science that opens out the silent vistas of the Past may afford 
our minds a welcome solace and at least a temporary sanctuary. 


It is right that I should first speak of our losses: 


Daring the past year the Society has lost by death the 
following Fellows: 


Ordinary Fellows: 
Archdeacon Edward Barber. 28rd August, 1914. 
Everard William Barton. 12th January, 1915. 

Canon Charles Marcus Church. th February, 1915. 
Charles Thomas Daniel Crews. 8186 Мау, 1914. 
Rev. Henry Mahoney Davey. Sth May, 1914. 
Robert Day. 10th July, 1914. 

Edward Dillon. 93 Мау, 1914, 

Edwin Hadlow Wise Dunkin. 10th February, 1915. 
Charles William Dymond. "th February, 1913, 
Lieut-Col Henry Fishwick. 8rd September, 1914. 
Frederick Cornish Frost., 14th May, 1914, 

Temes Eglinton Anderson Gwynne,” 2end March, 1915. 
‘Thomas Henry Harvey. 15th April, 1915. 

Charles Hettier. 15th November, 1914. 

Samuel Wayland Kershaw. 9th November, 1914. 
Sir Archibald Campbell Lawrie. 11th May, 1914. 
Andrew Sherlock Lawson, August, 1914. 

Rev. Henry Danvers Macnamara. -3rd July, 1914, 

; Hon. Robert Marsham-Townshend. 11th December, 1914. 
Charles rice Martin. 18th May, 1914. 

“Edward Peacock. Sist March, 1915. 

James Crofts Powell. . 17th August, 1914. 

William Ransom. . Ist December, 1914. | 
Sir Owen Roberts. 6th January, 1915. | 
Bernard Roth. 29th March, 1915. 

Sir John Benjamin Stone. 2nd July, 1914. 


* Compounders. 
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Honorary Fellow : 
Joseph Déchelette. Killed in action, 6th October, 1914. 


‘The following have resigned : 
Hon. John Fortescue, M.V.O. 
Hubert John Greenwood. 

Rey, Robert Henry Lathbury. 
Tossiyn Francis, Baron Muncaster. 
"Thomas Morgan Joseph Watkin. 


‘The following have been elected : 
+ Henry Dyke Acland. 
‘Thomas Arthur Acton. 
*Roger Charles Anderson, M.A. 
William Austin. 
‘Henry Balfour, M.A. 
James Berry, Ё.В.С.8. 2 
John Edwin Couchman. 
Edmund Fraser, M.A. 
Willoughby Gardner. 
William Vaux Graham. 
Percival Davis Griffiths. 
John Harley, M.A. 
‘Thomas Henry Harvey. 
John Alexander Herbert, B.A. 
Walter Leo Hildburgh, M.A., Ph.D. 
William Mangles TAnson. 
Sir Robert Stodart Lorimer. 
Frederick William Morton Palmer, M.A., M.D. 
‘Thurstan Collins Peter. 
John Quekett, M.A. 
Clement Oswald Skilbeck. 
Wilfrid Ward. 
William Henry Ward. 











Among the losses that we have had to deplore during the past 
year, Canon Cuuncm, of Wells Cathedral, who was elected a. 
‘ellow of the Society in 1887, died on the 8th of February, 1915, 
at the advanced age of ninety-two. He was a brother of R. W. 
Church, late Dean of St. Pauls, and his official association with 
the cathedral of Wells extended over a period of sixty years. 
His personal acquaintance with Italy, Greece, and the Levant 
was considerable. He himself was born at Florence, where his 
father had settled, in 1899. 


* Compounder. 
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But hé lost both parents early in life, and was brought up by 
relations in England, who sent him to a well-known school at 
Lansdowne, Bath. He afterwards proceeded to Oriel College, 
Oxford, his brother, R, W. Church, being a Fellow at the time. 
©. М. Church graduated in 1845 with a second class in Lit. Hum. 
He then went abroad, and spent three or four years in foreign 
travel, visiting Greece, Constantinople, Salonika, Mount Athos, 
and the Crimea. = 

Daring his travels in Southern Italy, Albania, and the Aegean 
lands, he was accompanied by the artist Edward Lear, many of 
whose admirable water-coloar drawings illustrating the East 
Mediterranean lands were in Canon Church's possession, Нік 

onal acquaintance with those regions gave a special zeit to 

is collaboration, late in life, in a biography of his uncle, General 

Sit Richard Church, entitled Chapters of an Adventurous Life, 

Sir Richard, after a life of varied military adventures during the 

Napoleonic wars in Egypt, France, and Italy, acted as Viceroy 

of the two provinces of Apulia—Terra di Bari, and Terra 
d'Otranto, restoring them to security and order. 

C. M. Church was successively Vice-Principal of the College 
of Wells, Prebendary, Sub-Dean, and Principal of the 
College. In 1879 he was appointed a residentiary Canon, and 
is election for the eathedidi with which he was o long meso. 
ciated was testified by a series of works both practical and 
historical. He published several catalogues of its charters and 
records, as well as works on the cathedral, the palace, and the 
library, and one on, the historic traditions of the city. As 
Master of the Cathedral Fabric he kept vigilant care over every- 
thing connected with it. A friend writes that, ‘on one oceasion, 
hen he was eighty-cight years of age, he mounted tothe top of 
the tower and insisted on being lowered over the battlements 
оп to the hanging scaffolding, so. that he might inspect the 
condition of the canopies of the corner buttresses.” 

He made many communications to the Society of Antiquaries, 
all dealing with Wells Cathedral history. Among these may 
be mentioned papers in Archacologia où Reginald, Bishop of 
Bath; Savaric, Bishop: of Bath and Glastonbury; Jocelin, 
Bishop of Bath; Roger of Salisbury, Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
Wells Cathedral Chrch- Fabric Notes, 1949-1857, the miser. 
cords in Wells Cathedral; the Library ofthe Dean and Chapter 

‘The chief interest of Mr. Ronext Day, who died on July 10, 
1914, was in Trish. pon Не was elected a Fellow of this 

LJ He gave 








‘Society on May 28, 1 special attention to Irish. 
military medals, papers ou which, together with others on 
Trish plate and miscellaneous antiquities, were read by him to 
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the Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, He also wrote, however, 
on bronze weapons found in Lough Erne, and was instrumental 
in securing the great find of ancient Trish objects from the 
North-West of Ireland, which I had the honour of describing to 
the Society some years since. As Local Secretary for Ireland, he 
made frequent reports on the discovery of Irish antiquities, often 
accompanied with exhibitions, He was a member of the Royal 
Troh Academy, and possessor of a large private collection, die- 
persed shortly before his death. 

In Mr. Epwann Diton the Society has lost an amiable per- 
sonality, whose wide knowledge in many departments of science 
and art was always at the service of investigators. His own 
work was more specially connected with the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, and for twenty years he took an active part in 
organizing its exhibitions. As a young man, he had held an 
appointment in the Imperial Mint Of Japan, and he had acquired 
considerable knowledge of Japanese art. He was an authority on 
glass and author of a useful book on the subject, and his work 
On Rubens illustrates his extensive knowledge of Flemish art. 
He died on May 28, 1914, and his loss will be long and deeply 
felt by those privileged to know him. 

Lt.-Col. Henry Fisuwicx, who died on September 13, 1914, 
was best known for his contributions to the knowledge of 
antiquities in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Born at Rochdale in 
1885, he was pre-eminently а local man, taking a very active 
pert in the administration of the town, of which he was twice 
mayor, for over fifty years. He was local secretary of the 
Society for Lancashire, vice-chairman of the Chethan Society, 
Manchester, one of the founders and president of the Lancashire 
Parish Register and Record Societies, and chairman of the 
‘Arts Club, Manchester. He was the first volunteer enrolled in 
Rochdale in 1859, and for some years commanded a battalion, 

Among various papers communicated by him to this Society 
may: be mentioned the following : 

‘On the destruction of signs of the zodiac in Bispham church, Lanca- 
sbiro. On a font found at Rochdale. On a diseovery of sepnlchral urns 
‘on Pull Hill, Yorkshire, Onsome sepulchral urns found near Todmorden, 
Yorkahire. On a discovery of sepulchra urns in Bleasdale, Lancashire. 

Our Fellow Mr. Sauver Warran Kensmaw, who diod on 
November 9, 1914, never appears to have taken an active- part 
in the work of the Society. He had, however, made many 
contributions to the Proceedings of the Kent and Surrey 
Archaeological Societies, and. was an Honorary Member of the 
“Antiquarian Societies of Guernsey and Picardy. He had been 
for many years librarian at Lambeth Palace. 

Sir Ancumarn Самаки, Талии, who died May 11, 1914, 
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also seems to have taken no part in our proceedings, but his 
name deserves mention here as that of a distinguished Scottish 
historian, His works on the ‘Early Scottish Charters” and on 
the Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, Kings of 
Scotland, aze monuments of wide and accurate learning. 

In Mr. C. Trice Marny, who died on May 13, 1914, the 
Society has to lament a member who had done for it forty years 
of good service. He was repeatedly a Member of Council and 
for many years belonged to the Executive Committee. He also 
acted as an Auditor. 

Mr. Trice Martin served in the Public Record Office for forty- 
five years, and was long associated with the late Dr. Brewer and 
Dr, James Gardner in ho preparation of the Calendar of papers 
of the reign of Henry VIII. He also calendared the Archives of 
Al Souls College and other collections of MSS., and was editor, 
Wholly òr in part, of various volumes of the Rolls Series, 

Among his communications to the Society may, be mentioned = 

‘On Chancery Proceedings in tho fifteenth contury. On a Swan Roll iu 
‘tho Public Record Office. On an original order for the Defence of the 
Const, dated 1025. "he account Rolle of Sir John Daunce. Engraved 
powdee-horns, 

Mr. Wir Raxsow, who died at Hitchin on December 1, 
1914, was well known as a local antiquary. He was indefatigable 
in investigating und collecting the antiquities of his district. 
He exhibited and described many of these to the Society, in- 
cluding interesting Celtic ums from Hitohin, and various Roman 
relics. 

‘Sir Owes Ronznrs, who died on January 6, 1915, was one of 
the pioneers of technical education in London. He served the 
Society both as an Auditor and on Council, and was a member 
‚of the Finance Committee at the time of his death, He was 
an honorary fellow of Jesus Col Oxford, and one of the 
promoters of Somerville College. His services to the cause of 
education were indeed great and varied. He was for a long 
period Chairman of the London Polytechnic Council, and he 
served as a member of the commission for the reconstruction 
of the University of London on a teaching basis. 

In Mi. Braxaup Roru, who died March 29, 1916, the Society 
has lost a Fellow who was Арын both in the anthropo- 
logical and nümismatic fields, He was elected Fellow in 1908, 
but made no communication to the Society. 

Tn the midst of the unexampled struggle in which we find 
ourselves, ata moment when antiquarian research is thrown into 
‘the background by calls for personal service in our country’s need, 
T cannot pass over the death of а young archaeologist who was 
not indeed our Fellow, though it cannot be doubted that his 
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ambition to become one would shortly have been gratified. 
Mr. K. T. Fnosr had already made some valuable communica- 
tions to the Hellenic Society on the bronze statues from the 
ancient wreck off Cerigotto, and on Greek boxing, and his 
тузі essay identifying Minoan Crete with Plato's Atlantis 
secured a wide appreciation. He was a member of my own 
college of Brasenose, and a B.Litt. of the University, He had 
been a student of the British School at Athens, an officer of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and was recently elected Lecturer in 
Ancient History and Archaeology and in Historical Geography 
at the Queen's University, Belfast. He died at the front in 
France, refusing to surrender, when all around had fallen. 





‘The death, in the same Jong battle-line, of our Honorary 
Fellow, Monsicur Josee Discuxtzerre, is an irreparable loss to 
the science of prehistory, which he did so much to advance, 
A nephew of the explorer of Bibracte, Gabriel Bulliot, he first 
‘assisted him in his excavations at Mont Beuvray, and continued 
them after his uncle's death. Varied results of his researches on 
many subjects were published by the leading archaeological 
organe, of Franco, and in 1904 he brought. out his great 
work, Les Vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule romaine. Tt was 
characteristic of his persistent spirit that, in order to be able to 
translate Pits work on the Hradisht of Stradonitz in Bohemia, 
he took the trouble to master the Czech language. Besides 
Bohemia, he visited Germany, Italy, Spain, and our own country 
in pursuit of his researches, and from 1906 onwards began the 
publication of another still more comprehensive work, his Manuel 
Archéologie préhistorique, celtique et gallo-romaine. He was 
appointed keeper of thé museum of his native city of Roanne, 

ie collections in which he rearranged and greatly augmented, 
‘and in 1911 was elected a Correspondent of the Academy of 
Inscription: 

Although his age might have secured him service of a more 
sedentary nature, he insistently requested that he might be sent 
to the front. His request was granted. As captain of the 
290th Infantry Regiment of Territoriale he sought out the mor 
dangerous and dificult posts. Given the order to take an enemy 
position, he fell mortally wounded by a bullet and a splinter of 
^ hell, but not till he had secured a gain of 300 metres. He 
could not be removed till next day, and breathed his last, happil; 
without pain, on Sunday, October 4. Before he died bè ask 
the colonel commanding his regiment if the position that he 

ined was held. On hearing that it was so, his face lit up 
and he was able slowly to articulate the words, ‘I am glad that 
my death may be of service to France’, "These words and the 
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circumstances of his death were placed on the Order of the Day 
of the French Army. 


‘At a time when the ravages of the Huns of modern times have 
‘converted the rich provinces between the Vosges and the Scheldt 
into one vast field of destruction, there is a certain irouy in the 
very mention of researches in quest of ruins | 

ixcavations already arranged on behalf of the Society before 
‘the war were, however, successfully carried out both at Old 
Sarum and Wroxeter. "Those at Old Sarum, brought to a 
summary end by the outbreak of the great wi T 
carried ‘out by Lt.-Col. Hawley, FS.A,, in conjunction with 
Sir William St. John Hope, in the area between the cloister of 
© he, cathedral church and the city wall to the North of it, 
"They resulted in the discovery of what appears to have been the 
Bishop's house—an important twelfth-century building having 
fn aidled hal, with porch and kitchen on the east, forming one 
shat a ошку. ‘Chin court had a range of ‘build 
including a corridor of connexion along the cloister to the South, 
‘and on the west another range entered by a porch from the 
cloister and extending to a garderobe tower on the city wall, 
"At Wroxeten, Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox was able to resumo tho 
excavations on the large house-site discovered in 1918 and to 
‚continue the work, in this and the adj area wost, till the 
endof the autumn. The house-site itself was especially important 
rom. the superposition that it revealed of house foundations 
‘belonging to. four successive epochs. ‘The stratification here was 
‘most carefully observed, and by the aid of the coins and pottery 
оте to P, M рул ари Ыы down 
the ch limits of three successive phases wi 
Шо te fent stage there vere ony. wottleand-danb 
ез. Теве were succeeded by three long houses with stone 
Te aod open font vith porticoes on the street. Nort, in the 
first half of the second century, these houses were incorporated 
into one large house vith an imposing portico 115 R. in length; 
‘and reaching back 200 ft; from the street. The house contained 
‘many rooms, entered from long corridors, some with mosaic 
potamets and opus signinum Воот, and there wer lo several 
flies. There vere two cout yrds one vith a large wall 
constructed of massive blocks of stone ; to the South of the 
ing was a bath-house with warm rooms and. cold, the latter 

Fostagonal form. By the road in front was a water-main with 

Ў ам of remarkable construction, About the end of the 
‘second century, the house was rebuilt and converted into one of 
the ordinary corridor type, a long tesselated verandah being 
added at the back. ‘The small finds from the site were numerous, 
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including pottery with 200 stamps, good examples of enamel 
work, and numerous brooches and other personal ornament 
‘The proportion of pre-Flavian coins was large ; the latest coins 
found this season were of Arcadius, 

West of the large house was brought to light a large structure 
of a hitherto unexampled kind. Tt consisted of two parallel walis 
18 ft, apart enclosing ап oblong space about 150 ft. across, Its 
use is as yet unexplained: 10 has been suggested by the 
éxenvator that. the two parallel walls may have supported rows 
of seats, and that there may have been here some kind of bull- 
ring. But a rounded shape would seem to be more compatible 
with any such usage. 

‘The Report of the holder of the Franks Studentship in 
Archaeology, Mr. R. E. Mortimer Whecler, shows that he was 
аре to prosecute his studies not only in a series of English 
museums, but at St. Germain, ‘Trier, and the museums of the 
Rhineland. "That he should have been able to carry out his 
researches in the museums of western Germany must be a special 
‚subject of congratulation in view of possible damage caused by 
the extension of the war zone, and the difficult international 
relations in such matters that must-inevitably aris 
hoped that the same wholesale destruction of collections that we 
have to deplore at Louvain, Namur, Rheims, and many other 
sites may not extend through that region, 

Among the rich collections actually pluridered by the German 
invaders was that contained in the château of the late Baron 
de Baye, a prominent member of the Société des Antiquaires de 
France and well known to many English colleagues. According 
to the French Official Report the principal ‘conveyer’ of his 
‘treasures was a German * Hoheit 

















In viey of the holocaust of Louvain and the savage destruc- 
tion of historical and artistic monuments that has 
‘taken place, I thought it right to voice the sentiments of the 
Society in a letter that appeared in the Times of September 1, 
1914. ‘The practical suggestion was there made that. some 
compensation might ultimately be exacted for the destruction of 
the Belgian monuments by the surrender of Flemish or other 
works of art at present preserved in the museums and art- 
galleries of Germany. 

A little later, I endeavoured to give expression to the universal 
feeling of the Society of-Antiquaries by associating it with other 
kindred bodies in an appeal to the American Ambassador to use 
‚his influence with the he Government to put a stop to the 
wanton destruction of ancient buildings, priceless monuments of 
art, and historic relies, by the German troops, 
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1 ly forwarded to the Ambassador on the Society's 
behalf the following letter: 


Soctmry or Axtiavanies o¥ Loxnox, 
Boauinorox House, W., 
Lith September, 1914, 

‘Your Excenszxcy, 
‚An President of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
I desire to address you in the name of that Society and in 
‘conjunction with the representatives of the Royal Academy, 
the British Academy, the Institute of British Architects, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the National 
Trust, and the Art Workers Guild on the following grave and 


t matter 
"fne wholesale destruction wrought by the German. 
methodically and by superior orders, of ancient and beau! 
buildings, libraries, institutions of learning, and works of art, 
at Louvain, Malines (Mechlin), and other Belgian cities, goes 
beyond the ordinary license of warlike operations Tt tends to 
show that, in default of effective protests, no monuments however 
ancient and artistic, nor any other relies however sacred and 
historic, are to be regarded as safe in the areas affected by the 
German invasions. 

Under such circumstances, we venture to appeal to Your 
Jsseeney to urge poor Government, as occupying à neutral 
ition of great authority, to use thelr powerful influence with 
Bos German Government to put a stop to acts of destruction 
which, carried out in the name of military necessity, 

‚must, we feel, be equally abhorrent to the civilized sense of 

German people. 
I have the honour to rem: 
Your obedient Servant, 
ARTHUR EVANS, Kr., 

President of the Society of Antiquaries. 


In answer to this memorial, I received the following communica- 
tion on the part of the United States Ambassador. 











Esmassr or Tre UxırED SraTEs oF AMERICA, 


Loxvow, September 140, 1914. 
Зл Азтаов yr Ў 
i s President of the Society ntiquaries, 
m атат House, W. 


^. In reply to your letter of September 11th, the Ambassador 
desires | ere ec ы ре ам тетин 
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the name of the Society of Antiquaries of London, that the 
Government of the United States make representations to 
the Government of the German Empire to the effect that 
buildings having a historical or architectural interest be 
respected in military movements, that your communication has 
been referred to the Department of State, Washington, for its 
consideration. 
Thave the honour to be, 
Yours faithfully, 
JORDAN HERBERT STABLES, 
2nd Secretary of Embassy. 


Whether or not the State Department may have thought 
itself entitled, even in any unofficial way, to call the attention 
of the German Government to these remonstrances, it is certain 
that no practical results have been visible, ‘The hand of the 
destroyer was not stayed. ‘The destruction of the Cathedral of 
Rheims, ‘the Parthenon of France’, was carried many st 
further. That of Soissons was seriously damaged. The noble 
belfry and town-hall of Arras, like the historic Cloth Hall of 
Yprés, are mere heaps of ruins, "Thanks to the perfection of 
the new engines of destruction, the havoc throughout the whole 
of Belgium and north-eastern France has been carried out to 
û degree hitherto unknown in the world’s history. 

‘The German military point of view is characteristically repre- 

sented by the words of the Prussian General Disfurth: “Even 

hh all the Monuments, all the works of Art, all the master- 
pieces of architecture which happen to come between our guns 
‘and those of the enemy are blown to the Devil, it will be all the 
‘same to us. They call us barbarians—what does that matter ? 
‘We laugh at it! We might, asa matter of fact, ask ourselves 
if it ig not true that we have merited ib!” 

“Let them spare us, once and for all, this ceaseless chatter; 
this twittering of birds. Let them leave off talking of the 
Cathedral of Rheims and of all the churches and all the 
chiteatix that have shared its fate: we don’t want to hear 
Any more of 

о the Prussian General, 

Bat it is mot so easy to silence the voice of History, or to. 

‘conjure the everlasting condemnation of civilized mankind. 
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‘Tuunspay, 29th Arms, 1915. 


PHILIP NORMAN, Esq, LLD., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


J. Port, Bag, FS.A.1—Tho storie boe dune to kesp in 

lasting ronembranc tho joyous meeting ofthe Honourable Artillery 

Company of London and the Com- 
ofthe Massachusetts in the 

By dustin H, Smith. ato. “Norwood, Mass., 1000. 

m Honyman Gillespie 

dinburgh, 1918. 











From tho Author 
‘of Torbanchili, By James Urquhart. Bro 
Brom tho Aüthor, Henry T. Weyman, Esq,, F.S.A. 2 
1. The glass in Ludlow church. dvo. Ludlow, 1906. 
2. Ludlow in byorgono days. Bro. Ludlow, 1913. 
From Н, Ling Roth, Ез. 
1. Letters on the beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the Leasowes. By 
Joseph Heely. 2 vols. 12m0. London, 1777. 
2, Banktleld Museum Notes: War ballads and broadsides of previous 
wars, 1770-1705. Bro. Halifax, 1915. 


Prom A. D. Tysen, Baq., D.C.L.:—A collection of rubbings of bell in- 
в, &e., In 11 volumes, and a collection of pamphlets and wood 











A special vote of thanks was returned to Dr. Tyssen for his, 

gift to the Society, 
A lett: vas vend ftom the President nominating the Right 
ice- 


Reverend Bishop George Forrest Browne, D.D., D.C.L, a 
L President of the Society. 


Le.-Col. Wirtiase Hawrer, F.S:A; on behalf of Sir William 
Hope, Mr. Montgomerie, and himself, presented the following 


` report on thé excavations at Old Sarum in 1914: 


‘We have the honour of submitting tothe Society an account 
‘of the excavations’ at Old Sarum during the past year. 
. "The results, of course, were not a RR 
in our 1918 Report, but they are not without value in helpit g 
1ай 








to canyon the story of the place, and to show how it was 
du Messoreh, sur digging oston was sbort, tendered sò by 
the tión of war at a time which has usually found us in 
the of our annual task, 


Our excavations weve on the 15th May ; thesite selected 
for operations being that lying to the of the cathedral 
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church and cloister, and between the latter and the city wall to 
thenorth. So long ago as 1912 the existence had been noted of 
a well-built wall with battering plinth on one side, running out 
În 'a southerly direction from the course of the city wall which 
was under examination. What was apparently the farther end 
of it came to light in 1918, abutting upon the north-west corner, . 
of the church, 

Obviously our first work was to ascertain if a line of wall con- 
nected these two ends, and our surmise shortly proved correct, 
for remains of a wall of greenstone blocks were found to run 
between the two points continuously, except for a very small 

ip where two or three blocks had been robbed from it, Perhepe 
in making a field drain, With this exception, its remains to the 
height ofa foot or to mer fortunately lft throughout, a dis. 
tance of 105 ft. Although its west face was carefully faced with 
battering courses of ashlar, the east face was left rough. 

The wall was 2 ft. thick at the base and gradually thinned 
back to the width of about afoot in the upper part, but of 
courte there was nothing to indicate what its height had been, 
Such a wall could have carried no weight, and must therefore 
have been a mere boundary, possibly of a raised. terrace or 

garden, or at any rate of an enclosure which afforded light, to 

windows of the sub-vault and also to those of a large build- 

ing on the east, presently to be described. ‘The area west of the 
‘wall has still to be examined. 

‘The garden area was thoroughly trenched, but afforded noth- 
ing beyond the appearance of what, we supposed it to be. The 
trenches carried eastward finally struck a line of very dilapi- 
dated wall core, and soon afterwards a similar one was encoun- 
tered further east of it. It will be remembered that in 1912 
two quadrilateral cellar-basements or garderobes were met withy. 
situated against the city wall and below its existing fragment on 
he north. It will not be necessary again to describe these, 
‘beyond stating that they were contained by massive walls which 
-descended to a great depth and rested on the chalk of the hill. 
The newly found walls appeared to take a direction to the 
villae, aad we discovered these lines to be identical with their 
side walls on east and west. The walls were 5 ft. thick, and the 
space between them 15 ft, giving 25 ft. over all, and were those 
ofa mange of buildings faning the garden and practically palle 
with its boundary wall. 

"The depth of the wall foundations increased rapidly towards 
‘the cellars owing to the rapid slope of the hill: and in order to 
make a level surface corresponding approximately with that of 
the cloister and other places, the intermediate space upwards 
had been packed with soil until it reached’ the necessary level. ` 
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The packing was entirely loose chalk, and contained only one 
object of interest, It was a fragment of Roman floor cement 
‘fo which were still adhering six or eight small tesserae of squared. 
“lint, ‘This indicated that some, at least of the immense quantity 
‘of chalk must have been transported. from the site of a Roman 
‘welling in the neighbourhood. 

"The buildings extended about 100 ft. from the cellars to the 
north-west angie of the cloister, but were not at right angles to 
ib, nor to the city wall. In their course they were divided by 
a cross wall into two bays, despoiled of all their ashlar except for 
fi few feet at the south end and a footing of an external buttress, 
behind which were indications of what might have been a chimney 
‘breast, and another projection. at the cross wall soggested a vice 
‘fo. an upper floor, but of neither of these was there any direct 
evidence.. The wall cores were of flint rubble and. poorly-made 
| “white mortar. Undulations in the ruin of the wall north and 
| saith ofthe projections suggested the former existence of 

indo looking upon the garden, 
"At the south end were remains of a small chamber, found the 
previous year, which now suggested a porch entered from the 
Meister, giving access to the range as well as forming an entry 

to the garden. 

Jo onder to make the result of our work more intelligible, it 
will perhaps be well to state at once that many more wells wees 
as work pro; nd toat the plan of those revealed 
a court of trapezoidal form, having on the west the buildings 
‘described ; on the south 4 similar row, and on the east a 
building which proved to bea hall, but on the north it 
‘wos dificult to-make out exactly what had existed, except the 
immediately north of the hall, for the lines of the 
‘walls had been swept away, save for a fragment ot бно, 
^ mud replaced by later ones which in their tum had suffered 
lintion. he side buildings surrounded a court, on the-sur- 

‘of which nothing was met with, but its level appearance and 
"a well-defined mortar Iayer over it all suggested its having been 

ролй. Те southern bilding running pralel with tha clita 
TaN hed ‘no cross will ike that on the wen, and ran contin. 
ously. to the west wall of the hall, which crossed its end and 
< Batted upon the cloister wall. 
? "At the angle where the north wall met that ofthe hall was 
ا‎ nA Probably entered Rom the coart, This, van 
ied. but contained nothing except ruinous building. matter, 
and at the bottom fragments of a thin glass flagon too rauch 
7 erushed for preservation. 
+ On the line of the same corridor north wall, farther west, 
| deep depression was come upon, pasty. under the corridor end. 
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partly under the wall. This no doubt had pre-existed, but con- 
tained nothing of interest and had been filled up with very solid. 
matter to beat the weight of the wall; it afforded a large quan- 
tity of broken and discarded ashlar blocks. 

e hall which occupied the east side of the court was a build- 
ing of some importance. It stood nearly north and south, and 
consis of a middle division about 94 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, 
with aisles to the east and west of the same length, and from 
11 ft. to 12 ft. wide. 

‘The arcades that separated the aisles from the body of the 
‘hall stood upon thick sleeper walls of flint and chalk, edged with 
ashlar blocks resting upon broader foundations of massive 
character. ‘Ihe end walls were also of the same massive con- 
struction, and all were built with the yellow-coloured mortar. 
Against the middle of the cast side we uncovered a strong but, 
very rough foundation, which was evidently that of a porch, ‘The 
inside dimensions of this seem to have been a square of about, 
10 ft., and a smaller projection on the north against the hall was 
robably the foundation of a vice or stair to an tipper chamber. 
rom the porch one or more steps led up to the principal door- 
way into the hall. The stonework of this had all been torn. 
away, but along the wall witbin were the remains of A còn- 
tinuous stone bench, with a break that indicated the exact place 
of the entrance, 
Since this may be assumed to have opened into a bay of the 
aisle, it looks as if the whole structure of the hall was divided 
lengthwise into six bays, each of about 16 ft. The body of the 
А had on each side a lofty arcade of semicircular arches carried. 
by piers standing upon sléeper walls 5 ft. thick. From fragments 
found, the ауе been suse in plan, with spiral 
` shafts at the angles, and the arches to have had moulded orders: 
with an ornainental hood-mould. n 
ог not there was a clearstory above the it 
is difficult to say. There were no doubt windows in the aisles, 
but the discovery of a corbel with setting-out lines upon its. 
Im ar surface suggests that the nisles were vaulted, and this r 
as ‘to a clearstory above the middle division, rather than a 
BP ‘continuous slope of roof extending over body and aisles, like that 
; ‘upon the much later hall at Oakham in Rutland. i 
Owing to the complete destruction of the building down to 5, 
its foundations, except for a piece here and there of flint wall 
core, it is impossible to. indicate the exact positions of the other 
doorways, but there must have been two or more into the build~ 
ing at the north end, and another at the south-west corner of 
‘communication with the rest of the house, of which the ball 
formed but a part. A good deal was left throughout the build- 
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ing of its flooring, which was of only. Tn the second ba, 
etu tbe north, f che body ef the Hall, a fargo square section of 
this bore some traces of an enclosing curb, and was blackened to 
such an extent as to suggest that it marked the place of the 
brazier, or hearth of logs, by which the building was warmed, 
"There were also farther signs of burning on the floor at the south 
end of the south aisle. At this south end there were also found 
definite treces of the dais. This was about 8 ft, broad, and 
extended across the aisles ea ышы vay ft above 
the main floor generally, but ter gradually sloped ur 
een кы tan aidia of ia length ana a ce Be the 
difference was only about a foot. 
‘From the abundant fragments found it is clear that the hall 
roof was covered out with flat tiles about 75 in. in width 
(вй rom 18} in. to 184 in long, with two hole at the upper 
У 


elsewhere on the site. 

Before leaving the hall, it may be noted that at its south end, 
; where it abutted against the cloister, sufficient space was left 
between the hall and the cloister corner for а doorway by which 
access might be had to the hall through its porch. 

Attached to the north end of the hall and extending across 
its whole width, wasa narrow building of later date. Its breadth 
many S ft «t the level of the foundations, which were 6 ft 

ly built up of old material, including mam 
ashlar ae aoa moulded stones of the eleventh шабы 
О el Ind with white morta. ‘The building waa mb 
2 ivided into two near! parts by а cross wall, It 

Wisu]E, which my have beer an inertio. ee! 
© In default of any other adjuncts of importance at this end of 

‘the hall, the building under notice may have been the kitchen, 

ete. ; but as nothing of it remained above foundation level save 

а fragment of chamfered plinth course at its western end it is 

imposible to му more about i. To the north à nemo siae 

idening from 4 ft. on the west to T ft. on the east, between the. 
"> building and the city wall, enabled it to be lighted on thatside., 
i The end walls probably had doorways in them. ‚In the wider 
end of the space just ibed, and a little further eastwards, 

were two pits (not shown on the plan) which contained a 
са rom th tobe Anong. bann nere tte agua 

from the kit ‘them were the: 

Саран пае morta > pre 
иан нина te orth val of he srt ped АђЬ | 
‘we examined the foundations round the prominent feature of the 
place, the fragment of standing wall on the rampart, expecting 
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to find foundations of a tower in advance of the city wall. We 
жеге disappointed in finding any such foundations, or anything 
to show exactly what had been its nature, but there was sufficient 
to show that the fragment was of later date than the Norman 
ty wall upon which it rests, 
‘The mortar of which it is built is intensely hard, hence its 
preservation, but few of the constructional details remain, save 
A couple of transverse beam holes in the body of the wall, which 
may have belonged to a two-storied pentise along the north side 
of the wall. ‘There are ashlar stones on the interior face, includ- 
ing a few with a chamfer high up in the wall, ahove which the 
face was set back. "The whole of the north side, as has been 
mentioned before, was thoroughly ruinous, but there was a well 
defined line of later wall extending from the kitchen towards 
the cellars on the west, parallel to a piece built against the city 
wall which probably belonged to the pentise, or range of build- 
ing along the north side of the cour. 

he objects of interest found were chiefly of carved stone, 
and in addition to those mentioned as occurring in the kitchen 
wall were many fragments found at the south-east angle of 
the ball, where it joins the cloister. At the south end of the 
hall was found a silver penny of Henry II in very good pre- 
servation, the inscription showing that it had been struck at the 
‘Totnes mint. 

Although at this point it is a little too soon to write other 

‘than tentatively; it is quite possible that the house which was 
excavated last year was actually the residence of the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Its relation of position to both church and cloister, 
its architectural pretensions, and the size of its hall, together 
with the dispositions of its other buildings about a large paved 
court-yard, are features that in the earlier half of the. twelfth 
century, to which it belonged, could be found only in the house 
ОЁ some important person. 
Hexe is his hall, with its porch from without:and with its 
attached kitchen and offices; there ie a southern range which, 
whether a pentise only, or, what is more likely, a two-stotied 
‘building, could then contain the chapel and serve as a gallery of 
communication from the hall to the range on the west; this in, 
turn provided on its ground-floor accommodation for such of the 
household as id not lve and sleep in the hall, and on ite upper. 
floor the living rooms and sleeping chamber of the Bishi - 
self, with the usual garderobes at the northern end ; it also had 
its own porch of entrance from the cloister, from a covered alley 
that led to the church. 

‘To find a contemporary parallel to such an establishment is 
not саву. We know that, in the eleventh century archbishop 
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Lanfranc and bishop Gundulf had residences attached to their 

cathedral chatches at Canterbury and Rochester, and there are 
Temains, others, of the Norman houses of the bishops of 
‘Durham and Winchester. 

-= But of none of these have we a plan so complete as this house 
‘at Old Sarum which may have been the Bishop of Salisbury’s. 
TE it were his, it was probably built by Bishop shortl 

before his death in 1189, and it was pulled down about 1980, 

when the Bishop's seat and the rest of the establishment were 

moved down to New Sarum. Here its story must next for the 


present. 
Besides working out the remains of this Inge and important 
dm vere abla to follow up some line of foundation that 
met ious 

transept of the Cathedral church. 

‘These were found to belong toa building 80 ft. long and 18 ft. 
‘wide, with broad foundations of stone and flint rubble, lyi 
‘and West, parallel with and about 21 ft. di 
wall of the nave. ‘The south wall was in line with, and of th 
same date as, the north end of Bishop Osmund’s transept, Th 
east end had probably similarly been in line with the west side 
of the transept, but had been destroyed, with the rest of the 
building, on the erection of the large vaulted crypt north of the 
church.” The purpose and use of it are alike conjectural, 


отав ом Сотто іх Norra Baxx or Crrr. 


: fn the comme of our excavations of 1919, it was f 
был AE 
yn some 14 ft. to 18 ft. on to the old surface of 
‘were indications at one point that this wall had toi 
inner fot of an earlier rampart pf chalk, nov buried jt the 


. ОП. жие le found tint vast quantities of chalk 
deposited behind the wall to raise the terreplein 
thus gained extending as much 
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found to rest, as before, on the old gravel of the hill; at the 
same time, the bank outside this wall was cut through until the 
same gravel was reached. 

‘The strata thus exposed presented a remarkable and interest 
ing appearance. ‘Their mainlines have been carefully measured 

id down, and it will be seen that two dark bands appear 
very prominently, suggesting the humus of to successivo Tame 

anterior to the wall, of which the greater part has been 
гп away in widening and deepening the defences, 

No objects were found to throw light upon the date of these 
works, The various layers, lying roughly at the sarhe angle, were 
composed of chalk admixed with gravel in varying proportions 
and colouring, but the dark layers were very distinct and 
uniform. ‘The outer face of the wall, thus exposed, rose from 
the old gravel in a battering plinth of 5 ft. with a set back of Gin.; 
above this the wall rose another 11 ft., very accurately vertical, 
though the face is rough and nat pointed. "The top of the wall, * 
as elsewhere, has been broken down and removed for the sake of 
fhe material, but the inner edge vis found at a «Ватан 06 
1 

jetween the second rampart and the wall there were various. 
Inyers of material. ‘These were not so homogeneous as those of 
the earlier ramparts, but contained beds of all co i 

‘The problem now arises of their origin and date; 
anterior to or contempornry with the wall. 

Tt may be noted on the larger section that, although the layers 

t in great part of loose and friable stuff (such as was con- 
tinually trickling into our cutting), they all, except the upper- 
‘most: and disturbed area, impinge against the face of the wall 
‘without any distortion or deflection. 

Tt seems difficult to suppose that the wall, with its trus 
‘vertical face and projecting toe, could have been sunk through | 
some 18 ft, of the loose material of an earlier rampart without 

of small subsidences and pockets against it, and it is probe 

therefore, that these layers represent the débris of the two | 
lovak ramparts thrown up in the Hollow against the outer бие 
the wall to support it against. the enormous thrust of the 
~piled-up chalk behind it, 1 
"Tn. various shafts, ‘sunk in 1912 against the inner face, this 
teria was alnays found in regular horizontal layers down to 
the hill itself, with no indication of a trench for (he wall except 
at. one point, where the inner toe of the second old rampart lay 
fr little higher up the hill and was eut through for a few feet: 

Further excavations are very desirable to throw more light 
upon this problem, and also upon the presence or otherwise of. 
any older work within the.big counterscarp bank, and to pros 
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vide data for a reconstruction of the successive profiles of different 


“There can be no doubt that the whole aspect of the hill was 
materially changed by the Normans, and that they undertook, 
‘both in masonry and in earthwork, a vast and magnificent piece 


of engineering. 
‘The rubble retaining-wall, rising above the terreplein as a 
defensive curtain, continued apparently round the city for over 
three-quarters of a mile, and Cne amount of chalk removed and 
sited was evidently enormous, 
t is to be hoped that record evidence may be forthcoming 
from which we may learn the cost and date of this great labour. 








‘Tlie Carna» thought the most important discovery of the 

* season wan the large hall, which had been elaborately decorate, 
‘The building was provided with nave and aisles, and was no 
doubt arcaded, the foundations of the piers being continuous, 
as had been recently found to be the case in the crypt at 
St. Mary le Bow church. He had always considered the ram- 
part at Old Sarum pre-Roman, but concluded from the paper 
that it must be assigned to the eleventh century. 


was 
< one of the stones was really the of a vault and belonged 
“to the hall, it was evidence of a quite unexamplod feature In 

is country, a hall with vaulted aisles, Bat in the absence of 
say trace of buttresses, the vaulting mu remain en озар 
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Canon Pearce expressed the deep indebtedness of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to the National Art-Collections 
Fund for restoring to the Abbey the grate of Lady Margaret's 
tomb. No time was lost after the offer was made by the owner, 
and the ironwork was readily identified from existing engravings. 
He waa interested in the suggestion that it should be ve-gilded, 
and would consult the Dean and Chapter on the point, Even 
if Torrigiano's name were attached to a particular piece of work 
‘on the strength of tradition or documents, it was unsafe to con- 
clude that he executed it entirely himself, ‘The tomb of Henry 
VII and his queen was then being erected, as well as a large 
altar at the west end of it which was generally ascribed to 
Torrigiano, but it was certain that another man was paid for 
the work, Benedetto da. Rovezzano's receipt of payment for the 
work was in existence, dated 22 August, 18th year of Henry VIII 
(Westminster muniments, no. 80626), and he was responsible for 
work done upon it to the value of £85 15s. In 1559 Edward VI 
was buried beneath this altar. ‘Lhe work done by Benedetto 
for the Abbey counterbalanced to some extent his execution of 
the sarcophagus now in St, Paul's, which, having been made for 
‘Wolsey, now contained the remains of Nelson, 


Жоу, Н. Р. Wesrtaxe had brought a transcript of an in- 
denture made for the altar, proving that Benedetto da Rovezzano 
ad a share in the work, but that ‘Corrigiano had received in 
advance £1,000 for making that altar, “he actual work had 


been lost, but there was an engraving of it in existence. "The 


deed described the altar and its accessories and was dated 1516, 
four years after the indenture for making Henry VII's tomb, 
and five years later than the indenture mentioned in the 


uet. 





Mr. E. A. Won held it was reasonable to suppose that Prior 
Bolton had a good deal to do with the tomb of Lady Margaret, 
because the king's will mentioned that Bolton was clerk of the 
‘works; hence he was presumably the architect, -'The Lady 

rot window at Chriss College, Cambridge, wa similar 
in design to Prior Bolton's at St. Bartholomew's, and evidencë 
was given in the paper that he was architect both of Christ's 
College chapel and St. John's. 


Sir Wirouax Horr pointed out that ‘clerk of the works’ only 
signified paymaster: ‘the master mason corresponded to the 
modern architect. : 
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Ihe Masten or Sr. Јону Couizor replied that Prior Bolton 
had nothing to do with the chapel of St. John's, which existed 
before the college: the lat Christ's College, replaced an 
earlier foundation on the same site, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 





Tuunsav, 6th May, 1915. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq, LL.D., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From V. B. Crowtberdleynon, Eat, РХД. :--А deerpton of tho 
жүма thirty [i miles round Manchester. By J. Ааа, 
to. "London, 1708. 








From the Author:—The goldsmith and the young couple, or the 
-QE St Eloy and St. Codeberta (by Petros Christ), "By H. Cord 
Smith, F.S.A. Privately printed: to, п.р. 1015. 


Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows to be 
held on Th: мЕН, aa ie Ka айни 
put to tbe ballot was read. 


LN uis be Jo Jous Hor, Lit.D., D.C.L, read a pay 
l'estament and Пену! of John de Veer, 1th 
Eds ot soe which will be printed in Archaeologia. 

‘The Last Testament and the Inventory of John de Veer, the 
18th Earl of Oxford (ob. 1509), were documents of considerable 
importance as DAE ‘the nature and value of the goods and 
chattels of a wealthy nobleman at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The Earl of Oxford was a man who 
yarious vicissitudes of fortune, and for some years was a prisoner 
їп exile from his native land. On his return to England and 
restoration to place and his great wealth soon enabled. 
him Bis atgal tò make good the tomas be Хаа зааг аан 

and imprisonment, and the inventory under 
ee САЕН 
ms, in what Hons he spent some of his week а, 
was in lists of magnificent, 
Bat bt ao rs кана ака на pe ens 
stuff, as well as armour and weapons and чао шайда 
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objects. Large numbers of these goods were disposed of under 
the Earl's testament, which was of unusual interest on that ac- 
count. His landed property was disposed of by a separate 
wil. 








Rev. E, E, Dono referred more especially to some points 
of heraldry raised in the paper, and was attracted by the ques- 
tion of badges. At the stage then reached in the development 
of heraldry, personages were no longer content with one or two 
badges, but adopted one for every office held, and for their 
various interests in life. In illustration, he quoted the series 
over the west door of Hedingham church. Badges were com- 
monly divided into three groups, the first and largest of which 
had no personal connexion with persons adopting them, but 
were purely matters of eaprice, such as the mermaid of Berkeley, 
the oak-twig of Arundel. ‘The second series was borrowed 
from personal arms, such as the fret of Harington, the scallop 
of Dacre, and the molet of Oxford, The third group con- 
sisted of puns on the name, such as the boar (verres) of the 
Veres, and tho portcullis of the Besuforts, He thought, the 
creature described às a harpy might be meant for the symbol 
of St, John, in allusion to the Earl's name. Nothing was mòre 
common in medieval seals than for a John to have an eagle, and 
similarly with the rest; and the addition of a human face might 
be a mere refinement of the badge theory. The author should 
be congratulated on the discovery of the ‘aly greyhound , whieh 
according to Mr. Druce could net be identified in the Bestarea, 
‘The cranket was probably a badge belonging exclusively to 
that earl of Oxford and denoting one of his many offices, With 
the boar and molet, it formed an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of medieval times, on which Sir William was to be 
‘complimented. 


The Citamarav had always found badges a mysterious subject, 
and asked to what extent they were hereditary. Their variation 
from generation to generation was largely due to the different: 
offices held, Hé was struck with the enormous wealth of the 
earl; 8,000 being equivalent to about a quarter of a million at 
the present day, a fortune acquired or recovered between the 
years 1484 and 1518. 











Sir Wırttanr Horx replied that the whole question of bad, 
required systematic study. . Every example found should be, 
noted and. the authority for it given, so, that in time a. corpus 
could be made available. He was inclined to agree with Mr. 
Dorling about the eagle with an angel’s face: a set of the 

Yor. xxvit x 1 
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Evangelistic symbols in Nettlestead church, Kent, had human 
heads. Badges were not looked upon as hereditary but were 
surely pêrsonal, though a son sometimes adopted the badge of 
fis ttber. The siren or harpy was used by the 15th Earl of 
Oxford in Hedingham church. 





Fig. E ananssren rants, nepnesesriso THR CORONATION OF OUR 
per 
X. T. Hobesos, Esq, F.S.A., exhibited two-alabaster tables 
representing: the Coronation of our Lady and the Descent from 
the Cross, on which he read the following note: 
. "The two alabaster tables exhibited are of the usual type made 
in the Derbyshire or Nottinghamshire “shops” or * ? ab 
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the beginning of the fifteenth century. Both are somewhat 
damaged and are said to have come from Sherborne abbey, 
some years ago, when restoration was going on, but of this there 
is no corroborative evidence. 

‘The larger one, which measures 18 in. by 103 im. has lost 
a small portion of the upper edge (fg. 1). It represents the 





Fig. 2 ALanasren Tante, REPRESBNTINO TEE DESCENT твом тав 
chos (d). 


Coronation of our Lady. . Of the three persons of the Trinity, 
the central is in the form of a dove, the others of human form. 
Bach of these last has two fingers of one hand raised in blessing, 
and two fingers of the other hand resting on the triple crown 
of the Virgin. The triple crown is an interesting and unusual 
feature. Two angels with musical instruments and two with 
-eensers flank the lower portion of the seated Virgin. . Tracés of 
‚colour may be seen, following the usual type of decoration, i.e. 
22 
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ld, reds, blues, and greens, the ground being picked out with 
ve-petalled flowers. 

The second table (fg. 2) represents the Descent from the 
Cross, and is rather an uncommon subject. Where found, it 
has generally been one panel of a seven-panelled reredos. A 
fairly large portion of the top of this panel, which now measures 
15 in. by 10 in, is missing, but all the grouping is clearly shown. 
Joseph and St. Mary stand on either side of the cross, from 
which the body of our Lord in being lowored by soldier 

Beyond the fact that the second panel is usually found asso- 
ciated with a set of six others, there is no evidence to show 
whether either was part of a reredos or a single panel for n 
passion or story. As the panels are of different sizes, they were 
evidently not part of the same set, 





‘Sir Уупилам Hore said there was little fresh to be said on 
the subject of alabasters. ‘They were made in large numbers at 
Nottingham, and exported far and wide. Many of the large 
number in the Rouen Museum, both whole tables and fragments, 
did not as usual portray Passion scenes; and at the time of 
the Alabaster Exhibition, several pieces were seen to repre- 
sent saints not known in England, though clearly Nottingham 
work. Many curious points might be noted at Rouen, and 
there were other specimens of interest in a museum at Toulouse, 
in excellent preservation though evidently stock specimens, 





"The Cram. remarked that there were still copies of the 
Alabaster eatalogue on sale, and thought they would increase in 
value as time went on. It was gratifying to know that alabaster 
working was a native industry, and the old idea that the tables 
were imported was now abandoned. 





‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
and exhibition. 


‘Tavrspay, 20th May, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, and afterwards the Right Reverend Bishop GEORGE 
FORREST BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L, Vice-President, in the 

ir, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
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Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
tobe held on Thursday, June 3, 1915, and the list of the candi- 
dates to be put to the ballot was again rend. 





колл А. Вт, Ев. F.S.A., read a paper on Researches 
at Rickmansworth: being a report on excavations undertaken 
by the British Museum in 1914, to which Henry Dewey, Esq, 
F.GS, added some geological notes. The paper will be printed 
in Archaeologia. 

‘The pits selected had for some years produced palaeoliths in 
quantity, and the intention was to find specimens in position 
which might date the deposits at lest archaeologically. The 
pit in Long Valley Wood, Croxley Green, showed about 26 ft. 
of gravel and Tertiary material on chalk, and yielded human 
work in flint at the base; but nothing contemporary was found 
in four days at Mill End, west of Rickmansworth. The Mill 
End pit was marked as valley gravel on the Geological Survey 
maps of 1871 and 1904, but the Croxley deposit appeared as 

Jlatean gravel, of the kind that passed below the Boulder-clay at 

ricket Wood and Finchley. If the mapping were correct, the 
implements would confirm other recent finds in plateau gravel far 
away from rivers; but if the gravel were laid down by the Colne, 
‘the Croxley pit would be comparable with Swanscombe, the whole 
of the Drift period being represented at both places. Chelles 
types predominated, but there were many St. Acheul ovates, and 
aà few Le Moustier points, the last probably from brick-earth, 
‘There were difficulties involved in either interpretation of the 
Croxley gravel, but the archaeological evidence was quite 
definite. 


‘Mr. Dewey, in his geological notes on the paper, pointed out 
the importance of the excavations in ascertaining the relation- 
of the gravel at Croxley Green pit and the fluvio-glacial 

drift lying on the adjacent hill-tops. ‘The work failed to detect 
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any discontinuity between the two spreads of gravel, but it 
seemed highly probable that the Croxley Green gravel was 
merely re-arranged fluvio-glacial material, derived from the 
neighbourhood. At Mill End the top of the hill was covered 
with a thick sheet of fluvio-glacial gravel identical in character 
with the Croxley Green deposits, Eighty feet below, down the 
hill, there was a wide spread of gravel forming a terraec fnk- 
ing the River Colne, and it was in this spread that the pits at 
‘Mill End had been excavated. After the glacial period, normal 
river erosion would rearrange the gravels and deposit them in 
terraces, but there was probably no great break in the succession, 
"The marked distinction at Mill End rendered it highly i 

able that, at such a short distance, a similar grave 
identical implements should be of greatly different age. 
officer of the Geological Survey he was bound to state that he 
‘was not responsible for the wording of the summary issued with 
the notice-paper. 


‘The Parsipexr, who exhibited specimens from Croxley, 
ferred especially to a Le Moustier which had been found 
at a depth of 26 ft. The latest Drift forms were in the same 
condition as the rest, and till they were proved to be from the 
briek-earth, it was prudent to consider them equally from the 
gravel. He found it difficult to believe that they preceded the 
Boulder-clay, and hoped that representatives of the Geological 
Survey would discuss that point. He mentioned a letter just 
received that announced the discovery of palacolithic and 
neolithic flints by British prisoners in one of the German 
internment-camps. 


Mr. Bannow thought that the revised (though unpublished) 
map of the Geological Survey might have been consulted with 
advantage, and that any one with the slightest geological trai 
ing would immediately recognize the Croxley gravel as a river- 
terrace. The Survey Formerly used Tein. mepe which allowed 
little room for manuscript notes, and gave rise to occasional 
omissions. Many large pits had been opened in the plateau 
gravel, but had never. yielded palacolithic implemente. Не 
would not deny that man might be pre-glacial, but was sure that 
mothing bumai had been found in the platenu deposite. 


Mr. Broman, who had been engaged in mapping gravel 
areas for some years, remarked on the difficulty of distinguishing 
washed deposits from those in situ. He had, in various parts 
of the country, put in dividing lines less evident than at Croxley 
Green. and was inclined to regard palacolithic man as partis 

to gravel as a subsoil for his settlements. Drift man evidently 
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lived for preference on the edge of a gravel spread near a river; 
and Le Moustier man was approximately contemporary with 
the 50-ft. terrace, 


Mr. Dare thought the Society was indebted to the author 
for the trouble taken to state the Rickmansworth problem. 
North of London glacial deposits were an additional complica- 
tion, and. the officere of the Geological Survey still seemed to 
have difficulty in separating the gravels, "The alleged finds of 
implements in plateau deposits were surprising, and could not 
be summarily rejected. Не asked whether one was obliged to 
believe in a single glacial period, and did glacial gravels result. 
from marine action or from melting ice on land? "The assistance 
of geologists had been invoked, and it vas a distinct advance to 
think geologically, but he could not help thinking that geo- 
logists had, on the other hand, a good deal to lean from 
archaeological research, 


Mr. Surru expressed astonishment that any one could take 
offence at the wording of the summary on the notice-paper, and 
adhered to his opinion that the finds at Rickmansworth were 
‘a useful commentary on the geological map’. Implements 
had been found there in quantity at the base of the gravel; 
and excavation on the plateau away from a river-valley might. 
throw light on the trae nature of the Rickmansworth deposits, 
He had been unaware that a revised geological map could be 
consulted at Jermyn St, and would be interested to see where 
a line of distinction between plateau and river gravel could be 
drawn in Long Valley Wood. If the division were obvious, it 
would hardly have escaped the surveyors of the 187] map. In 
dealing with such a complicated subject as the Plei 
geologists, he thought, would hare welcomed fresh 

om a source that had barely been tapped by their prede- 
соога, 


Тлузихсх Weaven, Esq, F.S.A., read a paper on a Cór- 
parison of Building Prices, 1671-87; 1915, The paper was 
Supplementary to his paper on the Accounts of Weens City 
Churches, read on December 10, and will be published in 
Archaeologia, as an appendix to that paper. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 
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‘Tunspay, 3rd Juse, 1915. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—The Grey Friars of 
register of their convent and am appendix of documents By 
Kingsford, F.S.A. Svo. Aberderu, 1913. 

From William Minet, Esq., M.A., Treasurer :— 

1. Catalogue энш ш Шешшу of Surrey 
1910. 

ions to works relating to the county of Surrey, 1910-1912, 

inet Public Library. 

3. Index to a calendar of deeds concerning the county of Surrey, in 
the Minet Public Library, 1914. 

From the Author David Laing, antiquary aud hibliographer. By David 

Maray, LLD. ato. Glasgow, 1913. " 





won, their history, 












lement, 











The following were admitted Fellows: 
‘The Rev. James Davenport, M.A. 
Henry Dyke Acland, Esq. 


This being an evening appointed for the clection of Fellows, 
no papers were read. 


Lt.-Col. G. B. Czorr Lrons exhibited the Carew ruby. 

The stone is not an oriental ruby but а spinel, termed by 
jewellers a *balais' or *balas' ruby. It is of irregular shape, 
bored through from end to end: ‘weight 188} carats; length 
Agin.; width Zin. It was bought in Teheran, from a dealer, by 
name Richard, by Mr. Charles Alison, the British minister, who 
brought it to England about 1870.” He gave it to his niece, 
Lady Carews mother, who gave it to Lady Carew on hee 


marriage. 

‘The ruby is engraved in Persian characters with the names 
and titles of the four great Mogul Emperors of India: (1) Akbar 
Shah, founder of the Mogul Empire: (2) his son Jehangir signed 
Shah Akbar Jehangir Shah, 1021 [4.0. 1612]; (8) his son Shah 
Jehan, indicated by the title Sahib Quiran (Kiran) Sani [Second 
Lord of the Conjunction}, 1089 (1.0. 1629]; and (4) A: b 
fecum. signed Alamgir os of the Earth] Shah, 1070 
na 

51599 Nadie Shah, King of Persie, invaded India, looted the 
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treasure-house at Delhi, and probably carried the ruby to Persia. 
Tt was stolen from the Royal treasury at Teheran, either on Nadir 
Shah's murder at Khorasan in 1747, or on some subsequent 
occasion of disturbance, when jewels have disappeared from the 
Persian treasury 

"The balas rubi 








differ from the oriental ruby in hardness, 
chemical composition, crystalline form, and specific gravity. 
They may be easily distinguished by their hardness. Thus the. 
latter is the hardest of all stones with the exception of the 
diamond, its hardness being 9 on the mineralogical scale of 
hardness, whilst the spinel has only a hardness of 8. 

‘The oriental ruby consists chiefly of alumina, about 98-5 per 
cent. with very small amounts of magnesia and lime; the spinel, 
on the other hand, contains only about 67 per cent. of alumina, 
the remainder being magnesia, about 26-27 per cent., with trifling 
Proportions of йо ki. ‘To other examples of bulas rubles 
with names engraved upon them, are recorded in Bristowe’s 
Glossary of Mineralogy. In a manuscript history of Cashmere 
(1880) one of the size of a рідео is mentioned as being 
once in the possession of the Oude family. ‘here was a flaw in 
it, and to hide it a name was engraved over it. A similar stone. 
to this, but considerably larger, was in the possession of Rungit 
Sing, and has the names of five emperors engraved upon it. 

















Pmr Nonan, Esq., LL.D., Vice-President, exhibited a copy 
of a tapestry map of London and neighbourhood by William 
Sheldon. 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 p.m., when 
the following were declared elected Fellows of the Society : 

Luke Gerald Dillon, Esq. 
William Hammond, Esg., M.D. 
Joscelyn Plunket Bushe-Fox, Esq. 
‘Thomas Henry Fosbrooke, Esq. 
Alfred Billson, Esq. 
Richard Cyril Lockett, Esq. 
Walter Hindes Godfrey, Esq. 
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Trunspay, 10th Joxx, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, F.R.S., 
‚President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From the Author :-Roman Britain in 1914. By Professor F. Haverfield. 
London. 1915. 


From the Author, Rev. J. M. J. Fletcher :— 
1. A Dorset worthy, William Stone, Royalist and divine, 1015-1605. 
эө. Dorchester, 1018. 
2: Guide to Tidemell and its church. Sixth edition. Bro, Tides- 
weil, 101. 
From the Author :-Flint Snd in connexion with sand. By Reginald A. 
Tm, ERAS oo. London O14 
From Hilary Jenkinson, Esq., B.A., F-S.A. +— Euglish court-hand, 1008- 
1500. "Tert sod patet" By Carin Johann MO an ey 
Jenkinson, B-A., F.S.A. Bro and dio. Oxford. 1915, 


Alfred Billson, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


The Paxsınexz exhibited a gold ring of William Whittlesey, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (ob. 1874), inscribed inside with his 
name. 


Эїг Уїпллам Эт. Jouw Hore, Litt.D., D.C.L, read a paper 
on recent discoveries in the abbey church of St. Augustine at 
Canterbury, which will be published in Archaeologia, 

Excavations carried out by the authorities of St. Augustine's 
College had recently brought to light beneath the area of the 
‘tower, transepts, and eastern part of the nave, the foundation 
of a building of remarkable plan, including a central circular 
area about 25 ft. in diameter, enclosed by a ring of eight massive 

iers 84 ft. thick, with an outer ambulatory 6 ft. wide, surrounded 
Bya wall, creulat within and oetagonat without, the whole havin; 


























a total width of 644 ft. Originally, this building was attacl 
оп the west to the early Saxon church by King Ethelbert 
in 598, while to the east was King Eadbald' oratory of our Lady, 
With a door of entrance into it. This building must be identical 


with that recorded to have been begun by Abbot Wolfric in 1056, 
but left unfinished at his death in 1059. Shortly after 1070 it 
‘Mas pulled down, together with the oratory, by Abbot Scotland, 
‘To the west of the octagon had been found parts of an earlier 
work than that of Wulfric, with the remains of an apse. These 
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might have formed part of reconstruction and enlargement, 
known hitherto only by a record of its re-dedication by Arch- 
bishop Dunstan in 978. 

Still farther west there had been laid open the site of the 
actual porticus. or aisle in which St. Augustine and his five 
immediate successors as archbishop were recorded to have been 
buried, "Phe area was largely encronched upon by the sleeper 
wall of the arcade of the Norman church, but along the line of 
the original north wall there still remained the tombs of arch- 
bishops Laurence, Mellitus, and Justus, "Phe contents of these 
and all the other tombs in the chapel were translated into the 
new presbytery in 1091, but it was possible to see into the 
interior of the tombs of Laurence and Justus, Owing to 
the peculiar manner in which those had boen constructet by 
pouring semi-fluid cement over the wooden coffins until com- 
pletely covered, the interiors were practically casts of the coffins, 
Which it was possible consequently to reconstruct as mode! 

Te was to be hoped that further excavation would 
light similar remains of the porticus of St. Martin on the south 
side of the church, and that it might be possible to recover more 
of the plan of King Ethelbert’s church and further traces of its 
enlargement in the tenth century. 


Bishop Brows was glad to be the first to thank Sir William 
Hope for his account of a most interesting piece of archaeological 
work, which took one back to the days of Bb Augustine, Thanks 
to the excavations and Gocelin’s history of the abbey-church, 
everything worked out admirably. The story of St. Augustine's 
body valting outside the chareh came from Bele (zd Hist, 
ii.) but the passage had been wrongly translated in Bohn's 
edition) "here being no more room in the porticus, Theodore 
was buried outside in the church. Hadrian, who was twice 
pressed to become archbishop, was the first to institute uni- 
versity lectures in England. Не had doubts about Gocelin’s 
story of St. Mildred remains being brought from Sheppey: the 
zoli in question were only supposed to be those of the saint. 
Tt had fallen to him to help in the purchase of the field which 
had now been excavated. "The building of Wulfric reminded 

, him of San Giovanni Battista, and the similarity of plan gave 
an added interest to the new discovery. ‘The abbot got leave to 
build from the Pope at Rheims; and it was a coincidence that 
at the time of the St, Augustine celebration there was a move- 




















? Plummer's edition, ii. 80: the altar of St. Gregory was in the middle 
of the side-chapel (porcus), not of the church. 
qu corn and s Pare t Rome, имей by Pepe Lao II 705 
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ment to celebrate at Rheims the baptism of Clovis, but the latter 
fanetion was vetoed by the Republic. 


The Sın-Wandex of St. Augustine's College said that all at 

ferent discovered had been ‘clearly described in the pum 
шне saw the Pope at Rheims, where the latter had gone 
to consecrate the church of St. Remy. ‘The College was much 
indebted to Sir William Hope for his practical interest in the 
work, and it was to he hoped that the domestic buildings of 
the hospital would not permanently block the way to further 
excavations. 


Rev. G. М. 1лтктт Һай оп the previous day spent an hour on 
the site and recommended Fellows of the Society to sce the 
excavations for themselves. ‘They would find that adequate 
measures had been taken to preserve the interesting masom 
Drought to light. He directed attention to the materiale uscd, 
and pointed out that Wulfries building was of Wealden stone. 
Other stones under the bases appeared to have come from the 
London clay; and the economic side of building in those carly 
times would certainly repay study. 





‘The Szcnerany said there was much of interest in the 
that could not be touched on in the discussion. The work was 
hardly half-way through, and a complete plan of that early church 
would not be possible till the exploration was complete. There 
was nothing to compare with it in England, though Roman bricks 
were used also at St. Martin's and St. Pancras. ‘The apse clearly 
belonged to Dunstan's church, but its exact relation tothe whole 
was not at present clear, and it was possible that three apses were 
ера possi pes 


The Passinenr remarked that the discoveries led up to the 
sources of Christianity in England and were of supreme interest. 
The form of the original wooden cofins was clearly related to 
the late Roman sarcophagus and gave an additional lnk with 
Italy. It was devoutly to be wished that the remains of so carly 
church would be followed up to the end, even at the expense 
of an adjoining wash-house. He was specially attracted by the 
round building, which had all the appearance of a baptistery? but 
if so, why was it not alluded to as such in any of the documents? 
"That and other questions would no doubt be settled later, and 
meanwhile the Society was sincerely grateful to Sir William Hope 
for his work in explanation of the remains, 


Sir Wirt Hore. replied that the baptistery question was 
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not a serious one, as the building was never finished: it was 
known as the ‘new work’, a non-committal term that gave no 
clue to its purpose. 


E.C.R. Amusrnoxc, Esq., F.S.A.,a Local Secretary forTreland, 
communicated the following paper on the localities and distribu- 
ton of the various types of bronze celts in the National Museum, 
Dublin: 

‘The National Museum, Dublin, contains a large collection of 
bronze celts of various types (over fifteen hundred, including 
those in the collection of the Royal Society of Antiquaria 
of Ireland, on loan to the Museum), and it occurred to the 
writer that an examination of these, with a view to ascer- 

ing the localities in which they had been found, and their 
bution in Ireland, might lead to interesting result, and 
assist in bringing forward certain problems for solution.” For 
this purpose the celts were divided into five types as follows: 
(4) flat celts ; (2) celts with side flanges and stop-rldges ; ( 
staves; (d) winged celts, and to these were added for convenience 
a few flanged celts without stop-ridges ; and (e) socketed celts, 

Before proceeding further, it must be admitted that the results 
of the examination did not fulfil the writer's hopes, for the reason 
that comparatively few celts were found to have the places of 
their discovery recorded. Of type a only fifty-one proved to 
have localities of type û thirty-eight, of type o thirty-five, of 
type d nineteen (in all), and of type e eighty-six, 

iot very much is to be learned from the distribution of such 
a small number of objects, especially when the results obtained 
are liable to be upset by further finds, or the publication of 
statistics from other collections. For this reason, only a few 
general remarks are added as to the conclusions to be drawn 
from the distribution of the celts, 

‘The number of celts with localities might have been swelled 
by obtaining lists from other curators and collectors of Irish 
antiquities, But the writer did not care to includa any object be 
had not himself seen, and it will be a comparatively simple 
matter for others, using the present lists and maps as a basis, to 
add to them. 

The labour of searching the various museum registers, cata- 
logues, &c., for the registration numbers and localities of the 
celta was very considerable, and it is quite posible thai the 
writer may have missed a few celts with localities, but on 
the whole he believes the account may be taken as representa- 
tive of the local distribution of the celts preserved in the Irish 
National Museum on the 2nd of November, 1914. 

‘Disappointing though the results proved, the writer thought 
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it well to present them to the Society, hoping that they may 
stimulate similar researches among other collections of Irish 
antiquities, and that in the future some archaeologist may be 
able to gather the results together and put forward a series of 
facts to assist in the elucidation of the many obscurities that at 
present surround the history of early metal-working in Ireland, 

Copper celts have been omitted from the present survey, these 
having been dealt with by Mr. George Coffey." No use hits been 
made of Mr. O. б. S, Crawfonds list? of flat copper and bronze 
celts, because, in the writer's opinion, the Copper period, though 
it may hse been comparatively short, was еттй long 
enough to allow of a. ive development taking place within 
tho copper series andl it would seem thet the fat copper cel nat 
be earlier than those of bronze. Also Mr. Crawford's definition 
of a fiat celt was not quite clear to the writer. 

The localities and distribution of the celts examined appear 
to be as follows: 

(a) Flat celts (6g. 1). Recorded localities for fifty-one of these 
have been found. One is from the Shannon fords, the remainder 
are distributed among twenty-five ofthe thirty-two Irish counties. 
Mayo beads the list with seven, but three of these come from 
‘one place, being apparently found together, so they might be 
considered as a hoard. Kerry and Donegal, with fivc cach, come 
next, four being found together in Kerry and three in Donegal 
Londonderry has four celts with localities ; Dublin, Fermanagh, 
and Leitrim account for three celts apiece. Down and Galway 
have two each, and the remaining counties represented, one for 
gae, No elts are reconded from Antrim, Armagh, Roscommon, 

ing’s Co., Queen's Co., Kilkenny, or Waterford., The celt de- 
scribed as from Keelogue ford was found between the counties of 
Galway and Tipperary. "The provincial distribution does not 
Jead to any startling results, seventeen celts having been found 
in Ulster, thirteen in Connaught, eleven in Leinster, and nine 
in Munster. 

It is not possible to say how long lat bronze celts may have 
continued in use in Ireland after the introduction of the later 
flanged, winged, and socketed forms; but if, as is generally 
assumed, they may be considered as representing the earliest 
period of the trae Bronze Age, it might be concluded from their 

istribution that the use of metal objects was fairly spread 
та the ian a this period. is 

.(0) Flonged celis, with stop-ridges (8g. 2). Thirty-eight celts 

of this type have localities, one was found at Keelogue ord the 

remainder are distributed among twenty-one counties, All the 

3 Journal Royal Anthropological Iai, vol. xxx, p. 268. 

* Geographical Journal, vol. 40 (July to December) p. Sid. 
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celts with flanges and stop-ridges are included in this type: 
some with a very slight development of these features must be 
laced at the beginning of the evolution-series, while others 
Belong to quite the end, so doubtless there are considerable 
variations in date between them. It seemed, however, most con- 
venient for distribution purposes to treat: them as one class, 


fu 
AT LONE CTS 
‘National Museum, Dublin. 














Vig. 1. тштапилпон о» утат сил. 


‘Westmeath and Antrim with four celts each head the list; 
Fermanagh and Limerick have three each; Cork, Kildare, 
Londonderry, Mayo, Meath, and Queen's Co, two; and the 
remaining counties represented, one each. No celts are recorded 
from Monaghan, Leitrim, Sligo, Roscommon, Waterford, Clare, 
Wexford, Wicklow, King's Co. Longford, and Louth. "Ulster 
furnishes fourteen, Leinster thirteen, Munster seven, and Con- 
naught only three, 

(c) Palstaves(fig.8). ‘Thirty-five palstaves have been found with 
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recorded localities. Of these, six come from the Shannon fords, 
the remaining twenty-nine are split up among nineteen counties, 
Galway accounts for three; two in each case are recorded from 
Armagh, Clare, Fermanagh, Kilkenny, King’s Co. Longford, 
Mayo, and Roscommon; while Londonderry, Donegal, Antrim, 
Cavan, Sligo, Cork, Tipperary, Kildare, Westmeath, and Meath 





Fiance CeLTS db top rien 
"National Museum, Dublin 





Fig. 2. pisrmimunos oF rraxcen cuts wrrit sror-ninces. 


have one euch, ‘The celts are very evenly divided among three 
provinces—Ulster, Connaught, and Leinster, the first two having 
Ed Goch and the latter mine. Munster ha only four. Ў 

(d) Winged celts, and celts with flanges but no stop-ridges(Bg.4). 
e vas hardly to be expected that tie mater pee E 
either in the collection or with localities, would be large, as this 
pe is more characteristic of the Continent than the British 

les 


‘The writer has found thirteen winged celts with localities. 














e 
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OF these, four come from Co. Antrim, three from Sligo, two from 
Fermanagh, and one from Cork, Dublin, Galway, and ‘Tyrone. 
Examples having thus been found in all the four provinces, it 
appears that though the type was rare, it was not confined to 
any one district 3 

he flanged celts without stop-ridges are very unsatisfactory to- 


МС + 
National Museum, Dublin 





Fig. 3. Disrnmurion op PALATAVEA 


classify, as they are so dissimilar in type: some, as the examples 
from Londonderry, Galway, and ‘Tyrone, are little more than at 
celts with slightly raised edges, while other examples have finely 
developed flanges. Only six celts of this type have recorded 
loealities,and of these, four come from Ulster, one from Connaught, 
‘and one from the Shannon fords. 

(0) Socketed celta (äg. 5). This type is common in Ireland, and 
the writer has found eighty-six with recorded localities. Six of 
these como from the River Shanon or ita fords, while ths remain- 

vot. xxvit s 
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ing eighty are distributed among twenty-three counties. No 
Jess than eleven were found in Co. Cavan, nine in Westmeath, 
and seven in Co. Antrim. Fermanagh has produced five, 
Armagh, Meath, Tipperary, and Clare four each. "Three are, 
im each case, attri io Cork, Kildare, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, Tyrone, and Wexford; while Donegal, Down, King’s 








Fig.4. DISTRIBUTION OP WINGED CELTS AND FLANGED CELTS WITHOUT 
Sror-mimons. 


Co, Limerick, and Sligo have two each, one being recorded 
from Galway, Longford, Mayo, and Queen's Co. "The pro- 
vincial distribution of these celts gives an interesting result, as no 
ess than forty come from Ulster and twenty-three from Leinster, 
Munster has thirteen, and Connaught only four. Perhaps it 
may be permissible to conclude from this that in late Bronze Age 
times, as at present, the wealthiest and most progressive portion 
of the population was situated in the northern and eastern part 





1 
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of the island. Connaught appears to have been either thinly 
populated or in a backward condition. It is difficalt to appor- 
tion the celts found in the Shannon fords, but some probably 
belong to Munster, which would add a few to that province. 

, Dis maps that here been prepared show the distribution of 
the celts," 





Sockerep Ceurs 
preserved inthe 
National Museum, Dublin. 








Fig. 5. Sisrninuriox OP SOCKETED cELTE, 


‘Witsox Cxzwnsox, Esq, M.A., F.S.A., exhibited an alabaster 
table representing the Adoration of the Three Kings. The 
table measures 17 in. by 10 in. 

Our Lady, in gown and mantle, crowned and holding the 
infant Saviour, reclines upon a couch, on which she is supported 
by two cushions. ‘The couch has a canopied head,.on which is 





2 A schedule giving the localities as far as known of all the celts in the 
Nasional шеша has been published; 
s 
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represented the star. Our Lord touches with his left hand a cup 
which is being handed to him by the first king, Balthazar, who 
stands before him with bended knee. He holds his erown in his 
left hand and wears a girded tunic, mantle, and hood. ‘The other 
two kings stand behind—Melchior carries a box containing the 





ALABASTER TAULE REPRESENTING TR ADORATION OP TIR KINOS ($). 


frankincense, and wears a long gown; Caspar holds the vessel of 
myrrh and is dressed in a similar costume to Balthazar. Both 
these figures are nimbed and wear their crowns. Below to the 
left is Joseph, seated and holding a crutched staff, while in 
‘the middle of the base are the ox and the ass feeding from the 


manger. 
"These are considerable remains of colour and ging. "The 
hair, beards, and eyes of the figures are black, the hair of our 
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Lord showing as well traces of gilding. The shoes of our Lady, 
Joseph's staff the lower of the two cushions and the top of the 
canopy are also black. The linings of the mantles and gowns, 
the lips of some of the figures, parts of the canopy, and Joseph's 
chair are red. The nimbuses are red and black, Ermine spots 
are painted on the inside of the canopy-hanging (the outside 
apparently was gilded) and on the hood of bwo of the kings. 
The ox is red and the ass brown. The foreground is green, with 
the usual groups of spots; the background has been gold, and 
there are traces of gilding on many of the figures, 

‘Iwo very similar tables were included iu the exhibition held 
in the Socicty’s rooms in 1910 (see Catalogue of the Alabaster 
Exhibition, nos. 22 and 28). 


Mr. Crxwnsow also oxhibited and presented to the Society's 
collection an Italian Wafering-Iron of the fifteenth century (see 
Mr. Hildburgh’s paper, above, p. 199). 





"Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibi 





‘Tuunspay, 17th Juxx, 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kut, D.Litt, P.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 


"The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From the Author Memorials and monuments, Ву Lawrence Weaver. 
‘ro. London, 1016. 
Prom Ralph Grin, A. The academy of armory. By Randle 
Жыш. Бен таш (eontaiaing boska TI and 1V3., Edited for 
the Roxburghe Club by 1-8. Jeayes, fol. London, 1908. 





A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Griffin for his 
gilt to the Library. 


‘The following were admitted Fellows: 
Richard Cyril Lockett, Esq., J.P. 
Willoughby Gardner, Esq. 
William Hammond, Esq., M.D. 

Joscelyn Plunket Bushe-Fox, Esq. 
Major Edward Mansel Sympson, M.A., M.D. 
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Professor F. Havzarızın, LL.D., SA, read a paper on the 
‘Towns of Roman Britain. 

‘The paper was an attempt to sum up the towns of Roman 
Britain, as named below, so far as they were now, very imper- 
fectly and unevenly, known to us, in respect of (i) elements 
earlier than the conquest of a.D. 43; (ii) Roman beginnings, 
official and other; (ii) character of the towns—si i 
and streets, buildings, Janguage, civilization, 
relation to adjacent country-side; (iv) the 
British towns; there being few survivals, parallels had to be 
sought rather in Pannonia and Africa than in the Western 


Empire generally. 

"The towns denlt with were: Colchester, Lincoln, Gloucester. 
York (coloniae); Verulam (municipium); London, Bath, Can- 
terbury, Rochester, Chichester, Winchester, Silchester, Dor- 
chester’ (Dorset), Exeter, Caistor-by-Norwich, Chesterford, 
Leicester, Aldborough, Cirencester, Caerwent, Kenchester, and 
Wroxeter. 


Sir Wut Horz referred to the laying-out of towns after 
houses had been built on the site. Mr. Fox might have ex- 
essed himself diferent years ago, but the speaker bad, in 

is last report on Silchester (4rchacologia, Ixii, 320), pointed 
out that the lines of houses had undoubtedly been altered on 
account of a subsequent laying-out in imadae, and one large 
house was found with an entire wing altered, from an acute to 
right angle with the street. An important distinction between 
‘town and country houses was that the latter had a set of baths 
attached, whereas in Silchester only one building (called the 
oepiium) had private baths, a fine set being available for public 
use in the town. Archaeologists at Colchester insisted that the 
it walls indicated a reduction in the area of the town, 
‘the walls standing on remains of earlier houses. He agreed 
that the people spoke Latin, and quoted in support of that 
‚ View the discovery at Silchester of a tile inscribed with the word 
satis. 






Mr. Busur-Fox said that one of the earliest houses at Sil- 
chester was built of wattle-and-daub : the earliest at Wroxeter 
were all of that material, and there were probably no large 
houses on that site before 4.0. 43. Не knew of no pre-Roman 
building in the country, and Tacitus described the dwellings аз 
of clay, shining like gold. He was not convinced that the 
language of Roman Britain was Latin, but considered the evi- 
dence insufficient. In all the excavations the amount of inscribed 
pottery was small, and none dated before the Roman conquest. 





] 
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‘Lhe inhabitants were probably uneducated, and taught by the 
Romans to write and speak Latin, Inscriptions on tiles did 
not prove that conversation was carried on in Latin. 


Major Freer held that Leicester was walled on the Jewry 
Wall side, as Roman walling had been found on the south of, 
and in the same line with, that fragment. A plain pavement 
had also been found between the mosaic under the Great 
Central railway and the river. 





"The Pursmewr thought the paper an interesting review of 
зона урн belonging to two or three categories; and was 
especially attracted hy the material extracted from the Ravenna 
geographer, Ho had always thought it a likely source of in- 
formation, the forms used being apparently corruptions of the 
local names. ‘The country towns marked green on the slide 
corresponded to county towns, where a basilica and offices were 
rected for use by the surrounding area. _ Had it not been for 
the Saxon conquest, a tendency noticed in Gaul might have 
spread to Britain; and just as Lutetia Parisiorum became 
Paris, so Calleva Atrebatum might have become Arras, and 
there might have been a Paris in Yorkshire. Durovernum 
Cantiarum did in fact become Cantwarabyrig, preserving the 
tribal rather than the place-name. 


Professor Havenrvein replied that he had not intended to 
represent every British townsman as speaking and writing Latin 
during the Roman period; though it was evident that some of 
the labouring class were capable of doing both. 








Messrs. R. Dicxesow & Sows exhibited, through Canon Liyett, 
FSA, a Local Secretary for Kent, a sculptured head of the 
Roman period, recently discovered at Dover. 

Canon Liverr said that the fragment of sculpture was found 
under Messrs. Dickeson’s property in Market Lane, Dover, some 
10%, or 11 ft. below the present. ground-level, in the heart of a ° 
wall some 6 ft. or 7 ft. thick, which had been cut through without 
reaching its full depth. "Ihe wall ran approximately east and 
‘west, parallel to the axis of the destroyed church of St. Mary 
Je Grand, and 50 yds. or more to the south of it—roughly 

arallel to the southern or sea-wall of the Roman town, and 
about 150 yds. to the north of it. ‘The wall consisted largely 
of pieces of tufa, both wrought and rough, and flint, ‘The 
mortar was poor and small in amount, It was faced on the 
north with squared blocks of chalk laid in courses with large 
joints. On the south side it had no facing-stones, but ap- 
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peared to have been built rough against a deposit which con- 
tained a considerable quantity of sherds of Samian and other 
Roman ware, a coin of Philippus Aug. bricks stamped CL BR, 
bits of oolitie stone, and patches of charcoal. It sloped down 
from its top, about 1 ft. under the ground level, till it thinned 
out about 28 ft. from its foot. "This Roman deposit, as it had 








ROMAN SCULPTURED HEAD nox novum (}). 


been called, was overlaid by a remarkable deposit of fine blown 
sand, which at various times had been found at a considerable 
distance south and south-east of this spot. From the sand one 
fragment of Samian ware had been recovered. It seemed neces- 
sary to infer that the wall at this spot had been built up against 
a mound of Roman rubbish which was partly cut away for the 
purpose. It was cut through again some 25 ft. to the west of 
this spot, where the southern face was found similarly rough, 
tue between it and the omen deposit to the south there was 
earth and later building-rubbish, He had examined the site, 








| 














e 
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but for most of the information he was indebted to the foreman 
supervising the alterations to the premises, and to a local en- 
thusiast, Mr. Eugene Amos, photographer, Snargate St., Dover. 
Gould the wall pomibiy be & lete and hastily built Roman work, 
and could it have formed the southern boundary of the pro- 
petty granted to the monks of St. Martin at the time of their 
removal from Castle Hill into the city by Wihtred at the end 
‘of the seventh century? A watchful eye should be kept upon 
diggings in Dover, in the hope of discovering further traces 
of it. The head would seem to be Roman work, but that 
‘matter he would leave to Roman experts. He hoped the head 
would find a permanent home in the Dover Museum which 
‘also contained a mutilated Roman figure, 4 ft. high, draped 
About the lower limbs, sculptured in oolite, which had been 
exhumed on the site of the Carlton Club in the year 1887. 


Professor Havenvnetp had submitted photographs of the 
carving to two colleagues, one of whom ed it as clearly 
ot Roman and perhaps a copy'of the eighteenth century, on 
‘the ground that ‘no Roman ever carved hair or moustaches in 
that manner. The other was certain of its Roman date, as 
‘there was no resemblance to medieval or later work. He had 
himself come to the conclusion that the carving was Roman 
but peculiar. The arrangement of the hair resembled that 
on certain Roman helmets, and might have been copied from 
such a bronze. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication 
and exhibition. 





‘Tuunspay, 24th Тох», 1915. 


“The Rt. Rev. Bishop GEORGE FORREST BROWNE, D.D., 
D.CL, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From the Author :—The evolution of the potter's art. By Thomas Shep- 
per. dto. London, 1015. 
From the Author:—On certain tarvings in Safon Walden church. By 
"Rev: G. M. Benton. Bro. Colchester, 1014. 
From A. W. Gould, Esq., S.A — 
AA walk round. Dorchest 
1820. 





By J. Criswick. 8vo. Dorchester, 





1 Messrs. Diekeson have since presented the head to the Dover Museum. 
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2. A popular guide to St. Peter's church, Dorchester. By Rev. A. 
Metealt “Bro. Dorchester, 100. 
3. Dorchester antiquities. By H. J. Moule, 8vo. Dorchester, 1901. 
4 Tho history of Dorchester” Ву James Savage. 12mo. Dorches- 
ter, 1035. 
5. Dorchester: its ancient and moder history. By E. W. Young- 
ro. Dorchester and London, 1886, 
From Ralph Griffin, Eaq,, F.S. A :—A collection of 880 photographs of the 
‘bosses and shields iu the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral. 
From Philip Norman, Beq. LLD., Vice-President —A mezotint por- 
trait of Martin Кокев, President. 











Walter Hindes Godfrey, Esq» was admitted a Fellow, 
Rann Gnien, Esq, F.S.A, read a paper on the Herald 
in the cloisters of the Cathedral church at Canterbury, which will 

be printed in Archaeologia. 

‘The rebuilding of the nave of the cathedral at the close of 
the fourteenth century necessitated the reconstruction of the 
cloisters, which was completed about 1412. ‘The most munificent 
benefactor was Archbishop Courtenay, who contributed the cost 
of the whole of the south walk, and whose arms appeared 
frequently upon the shields on the roof. Another benefactor 
was brother John Schepene, who eontributed with the aid of his 
friends £100, and whose figure in Benedictine habit with an 
inscription recording his gilt appeared on one of the shields. 
In all there were on the vault of the cloisters 825 armorial 
bosses, "The earliest extant description of the arms was in 
a MS, (Нап, 1866) by Richard Scarlett, 1599, and another 
manuscript description of the same date’ wat in the Societys 
Hbc. Kheta wese alto deecrip tione in sone mantmmpt опаа 
notes by Philipot. The only printed description was that con- 
tained in Willement's Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral 
(1827), a work which had been severely criticized, but which on 
the whole appeared for its date to be a wonderful record. 

With regard to the heraldry, the great bosses in many cases 
bore the badges of the benefactors, amongst them the elephant- 
and-castle badge of the Beaumonts, and the eagle-and-child crest 
of the Stanleys. ‘The coats of arms were all those of subscribers. 
to the work, and numbered among them the arms of almost all 
the royal and noble families of the country, as well as those of 
the more humble yeoman families of the neighbourhood and of 
the city of Canterbury. ‘The whole constituted one of the richest. 
collections of medieval arms now known to us. 











Sir Waran Hors thought the Society was deeply indebted 
to the author for a wonderful display of medieval heraldry, the 
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series being almost the largest in the country, and difficult to 
parallel elsewhere. He himself had been privileged to see the 
photographs previously, and had derived. much pleasure and 
profit trom their study.” Tt seemed clear that the cloister was 
built by public subscription, and in one of the registers of Christ. 
Church, Canterbury, was a subscription list for the greater part 
of the nave. ‘The discovery of a similar list for the cloister would 
clear up many points of heraldry, which would not have arisen if 
the bosses had been painted and remained in that condition. 
Seals, again, might throw light on the subject; and be was glad 
to say the Public Record Office was following the example of the 
British Museum and preparing a catalogue of its seal-impressions, 
On the ‘pillars of Hereules’ shicld were feathers with a chain along 
‘the quills, and that, badge was borne by two individuals. The 
first was possibly Edmund of Langley, afterwards Duke of York, 
but it is certain that his eldest son Edward, later Duke of York, 
bore the badge: it was a question whether the boss referred to 
the latter. It was difficult to explain the prominence given to 
the shield with a lion rampant. Edward, as first Earl of Rutland 
and Inter Duke of Albemarle, was also Constable of tho Tower, 
Constable of England, and Warden of the Cinque Ports; and 
the boss with castle and shield with n lion had two feathers with 
a chain along the quills, and in the lower part a leopard of 
England within a crown: all of which would be in keeping. 
His mother was a daughter of Pedro of Castile, and it was 
a common thing in the Middle Ages for officers of the crown to 
bear the royal leopard. ‘The only alternative to the Duke of 
Albemarle was Richard, Duke of York, born 1418; but he was 
ruled out by the date assigned to the cloister not later than 1412), 
‘The speaker deprecated the use of the term ducal crown in con- 
nexion with the bosses, for as late as the fifteenth century there 
was no recognized pattern for such a crown, At one time the 
cloister was covered with a cont of whitewash, and ite present 
condition did not inspire confidence. ‘The Dean and Chapter 
would do well to follow the example of Westminster and apply 
a cont of coloured lime-wash, which would arrest decay and 
preserve the carvings for many years. 
















Rev, E. E. Dorno added his acknowledgements to the author, 
and commented on two remarkable and interesting examples of 
ganting heraläry—the eols-de-cygne of Colley, and the misca of 
Muschamps. ‘The Society would recognize the immense amount 
of time and trouble spent on the paper. 


Mr, Bannon remarked that Mr. Griffin had done the work 
once and for all, in the only manner approved by the Society. 
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Even if the authorities preferred not to * preserve? the carvings, 
it was a satisfaction to know they were all recorded. It was 
a remarkable addition to the rolls of arms, and one that covered 
a period in which the Society was weak. Its most surprising 
feature was the number of people commemorated who were of 
no particular importance. Besides the great families, there were 
included a number of country squires and citizens of Canterbury. 
‘A shied covered with feathers had a chess-rook in one quarter: 
the piece was evidently made so as to stand firm, and was th 
ordinary’ form down to the days of Caxton. ‘The feathers 
occurred in German and Swiss heraldry, but not to his know- 
edge in England, with one exception : a shield in a pen-and-ink 
roll of the late fifteenth century had feathers as the only charge 
{Middleham in Coverdale). 














"The Dzax or Cayri glad of the opportunity of 
expressing to Mr. Griffin the gratitude of the Chapter, not only 
for his illuminating work on the cloisters but also for a set of 
the photographs to be preserved in the Cathedral library. Не 
was encouraged by the success of that medieval public subserip- 
боп to draw atten to the need of another for the repair of 
the cathedral. ‘The third instalment of the work had been com- 
pleted and paid for before the outbreak of the war, and there 
was a sum of £400 in hand. Lime-washing as a remedy for 
decaying stonework did not appeal to him at first glance, as the 
method hitherto adopted was that approved by Sir Thomas 
Jackson and the late Sir Arthur Church. Spraying with a solu- 
"Hon had hardened the stone and prevented a lot of cutting out 
but he would consider the suggestion, and bring it to the notice 
of the cathedral architect, Mr. Carve. 





Тһе Опимах recalled the fact that Courtenay had given 
large sums to the cathedral during his lifetime, and with the 
King headed the subscription list for repairing the nave. Simon 
‘of Sudbury, who was subsequently beheaded on Tower Hill 
formed the plan on which Courtenay and Fitzerundel worked. 
It was his pleasing duty to express the thanks of the meetin 
to Mr. Griffin for the entertaining manuer in which he had lait 
the results of his labours before the Society. 





A. O. Conus, Eڱsq.,‎ F.S.A., a Local Secretary’ for Scotland, 
subsequently forwarded the following report :— 

‘The most. important archaeological work carried on in Scot 
Jand since my last report was contributed, has been the excava- 
Чоп conducted by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on 
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Traprain Law, a prominent, hill in East Lothian, on the 
estate of the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. The hill has an alti- 
tude of 710 ft. over sea-level, and of 360 ft. from base to 
summit. Its main axis, which lies north-east to south-west, has 
a length of over half a mile, and its biscctional axis from 300 yds, 
to 400 yds „Nature, by the formation of almost precipitous crags 
along the south-east Hank has given the hill notable defensive 
advantages, and supplementary to these there has been erected 
‘a rampart of earth faced on either side with stone, running 
from one end of the erags to the other, and ineluding in a wide 
sweep a broad grassy haunch that lies facing to the south and 
south-west, On a natural plateau that breaks across the slope 
of this part of the hill there was explored last year an area 
extending only to about one-seventh of an acre, but the relics it 
yielded were quite incommensurate with its extent. In a depth of 
oil amounting at most to about 4 ft. three general levels of 
occupation were successively revealed, and on a restricted area, 
between the lowest and second of these levels, two more, The 
lowest level afforded considerably more evidence of occupation 
‘than any of the others both in the discoloration of the soil and. 
the yield of relies. It produced much native hand-made pottery, 
formed of unrefined clay containing many pebbles, and practi- 
cally without ornamentation of any kind, and in addition frag- 
ments of some twelve vessels of terra sigillata as well as a 
number of pieces of unglazed Roman pottery. Among the 
former certain sherds were identifiable as late first century in 
character, while a denarius of Hadrian probably carries’ the 
occupation of this earliest period well into the second century. 
‘The general character of the Roman pottery of the second level 
was Antonine, and from the upper of the two intermediate 
levels just beneath it came a denarius of Antoninus Pius. On 
this Antonine level the remains of Roman pottery were little 
Jess numerous than on the lowest stratum, but the amount of 
native pottery showed s marked diminution. On the highest 
level native pottery was rare, but, though all relics were scarce, 
sherds of Roman wares were turned up representing some twenty- 
seven pots. Some of these were recognized as of fourth-century 
date, notably the bung-shaped base of a vessel of buff ware 
coated with a chocolate-tinted slip, analogous to an example 
found ‘at Pevensey,! and a portion of a flange of light tile-red 
coloured ware on which remain traces of a thin black slip. ‘This 
fragment belonged evidently to a type of imitation Samian 
resembling Dragendorff 38, found in 1879 in the kilns at Sand- 
ford Farm, Littlemore, near Oxford (now preserved in the 





3 Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. li, plate xv, no. 1. 
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Ashmolean Museum), and also found at Pevensey." The fourth- 
century attribution of this stratum has been fully borne out by 
the evidence of coins found during the present summer. A single 
somewhat square fragment of a grey Roman globular vessel 
from the second level bore the only inseription found. ‘This 
consisted of three letters I R I and a dash or stop, incised on 
the interior surface. As the letters were-well spaced in the 
gantre of the fragment the inseription was evidently complete, 
Other fragments of apparently the same vessel were found, and 
this fact, taken along with the position of the letters on the inner 
surface, makes it clear that the sherd had been inseribed on the 
hill itself. Nowhere was any evidence brought to light of 
a Roman occupation of the site, and the nearest known Roman 
fort is at Inveresk, twenty miles distant. Except for hearths, 
for the most part oblong-rectangular, no structural remains 
were laid bare, Nor was a single dressed building stone un- 
earthed. Here and there occurred lumps of burned clay im- 
pressed with the marks of wattles, indicating the nature of the 
houses that formerly stood on the hill. 

‘The relies recovered, especially from the lowest level, were 
numerous and distinetly native in character. They include seven 
bow-shaped fibulae, three of them enamelled, a disc fibula, also 
enamelled, resembling one recently found at Wroxeter,# and two 
portion of S or Dragonesgue fibulae. "There are four pins of 

ve, among them a specimen of the hand-pin with five pellets 
forming the upper segment. Portions of two moulds of clay 
for such a pin are evidence of local manufacture and date, and 
the same remark applies to a shoulder-pin similar to one found. 
at Corstopitum in 1910. he other objects in bronze recovered. 
include dress-fasteners of the well-known type, with square ог 
annular heads, and triangular loops. Glass armlets are repre- 
sented by twenty-two different fragments, self-coloured yellow 
or white, or ornamented with opaque scrolls. 

Harness mountings include five tercets, all of them orna- 
mented with spherical bosses placed symmetrically on the ci 
cumference, also several ornamented objects of bronze with 
rectangular loops at the back. Among the iron objects is a fine 
Jozenge-shaped spear-head with a well-defined mid-rib carried 
to the point, and a closed socket, and a small axe with wings 
projecting from either edge on one side in place of a socket, 
Both these objects are La Tène types. Besides the clay moulds 
mentioned above several stone moulds were found for casting 


























? Ibid., vol. li, plate ix, nos. 2 and 5. 
2 Report on excavations at Wroseter, 1912, 


28, fg. 10, no. 9, 
® Report on excavations at Corstopitum, 10% 


ур. 47 
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small ingots of bronze about 8} in. in length, and for other 
objects, 

Considering the small area excavated the relies are very 
numerous and important, “They are almost all illustrated in 
the current volume of the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland for the year 1914-15. 

The excavation of a broch in Skye by Countess Vincent 
Baillet de la Tour produced a remarkable necklace formed of 
fifty-nine discoid beads of amber varying in thickness from 9 to 
6 mm. and in breadth from 1:2 cm. at the centre of the neck- 
Jace to 7mm, at the ends, all the beads being carefully graduated. 
‘The extreme length of the necklace is 10} in, 

Another interesting collection of beads was found in a stone- 
lined grave, measuring superficially 5 ft. by 2 ft. and placed east. 
and west, on Lord Rosebery’s estate of Dalmeny. These beads, 
cleven in number, bear some resemblance to beads found Jin 
Anglo-Saxon graves, Among them are two bluefour-lobed beads, 
‘a long segmented green bead, and small opaque barrel-shaped 
beads, A fragment of the hollow rim of a Roman glass bottle, 
the sharp fractured edges of which had been carefully ground 
down, was found with the beads, and had evidently been worn 
as one. 

Both the foregoing collections of bends have been presented to 
the Scottish National Museum, and are illustrated in the current 
volume of Proceedings referred to above. 

‘The Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments (Scotland) 
has this year issued a revised edition of the Inventory of Monu- 
ments in Berwickshire, containing numerous illustrations, includ- 
ing an almost complete series of plans of the prehistoric earth- 
works in the county. 


Grono Macpoxarn, Esq., LL.D., communicated the follow- 
ing report as a Local Secretary for Scotland :— 

‘The abnormal circumstances of the year have naturally had 
an adverse influence on organized research, and fortune has not 
come to the rescue by providing any chance discoveries of moment. 
Here and there, however, a little progress has been made, chiefiy 
‘on the line of the Roman Wall. Following up the investigation 
to which reference was made in my report for 1918-14, I have 
been able to determine the course of the Ditch accurately for two 
or three of the miles along which it has hitherto been most 
doubtful, and to bring it within measurable distance of the 
terminus on the Forth. Nothing quite so satisfactory has 
happened as the 1913 identification of the sites of the forts at 
Ola Kilpatrick and Cadder. But evidence in favour of Kirkin- 
tilloch and Inveravon is accumulating. The Glasgow Archaeo- 
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logical Society's excavations at Balmuildy have perforee been 
brought to a conclusion, although notuntil a good deal of interest- 
ing information has been collected. The suite of baths outside 
the south-east corner of the fort proved to be in excellent pre- 
servation. ‘They had formed no part of the original design, ax 
one of the outside ditches of the main defence had been filled . 
up with clay in order to provide them with а foundation, 
Further north, during September, 1914, I was able to examine 
with the spade the remains of the large camp at Rac 
dykes in Kincardineshire, well known from Roys Military 
Antigu "Phe hill on which it lies, though much less formid- 
fable than Roy's shading might Tend one to suppose, ix yet 
sufficiently irregular in contour to account for the peculiarities 
of the plan. ‘outline as shown by Roy proved to be in 
general very accurate. In particular five out of his six gates 
were identified, and the tii that protected them reopened. 
‘The character of the site emphatically suggested that the camp 
had been one of those to which Hyginus would have applied the 
epithet necessaria. And there were features that seemed to 
indicate that the defences had been thrown up hurriedly. 
Wherever there was a risk of their being rushed, the ditch had 
been of the normal depth and had been backed by an earthen 
rampart of presumably the normal height, On the other hand, 
wherever the nature of the ground rendered approach difficult, 
the ditch had been a mere shallow depression, a foot or two 
deep, and the rampart little better than a heap of stones 
gathered from the surface. "he only object found was a mass 
of iron, which had perhaps been the hub-ring of a wheel. 
Е. С. В. Авмвтаохо, Esq, F.S.A., subsequently communi- 
cated the following short note as a Local Secretary for Ireland :— 
‘The period that has clapsed since my last report (vol. xxvi, 
240) dts been, an uneventful one for Tesh archaeology. 
т. H. C. Lawlo tion of a megalithic grave may, 
however, be mentioned, "This monument, locally called Granny's 
Grave, is close to the town of Belfast, and consists of nine 
chambers resembling in appearance nine conjoined dolmen its 
total length being 45 ft, ‘The first, fourth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth chambers were examined, and all except the 
first and ninth showed traces of cremation and burial in the soil 
without urns. "The first chamber had been disturbed previously, 
and the ninth showed evidence of two interments, one or possibly 
both having been cremation burials with urns. One cinerary urn. 
was found inverted over cremated bones, and Professor Keith, 
wo examined the Inter, considered they were probably those 
of a. woman of at most middle age ; the urn, which isof the type 
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termed by Abercromby? ‘encrusted’, has been deposited in the 
Pul Art Gallery and Museum, Belfast. ‘The excavation is 
described in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxxii, sec. C, p. 289, Borlase’s Dolmens of Ireland, vol. i, 
pp- 268 and 269 may also be consulted. 

A bronze dagger with a handle of oak attached by rivets has 
been acquired by the Royal Irish Academy for their collection in 
the National Museum. The dagger was found in July, 1897, in 
^ bog in the townland of Beenatcevann, near Castleisland, Co. 
Kerry, and was illustrated in the Lex] and. Illustrated. 
Arcliaeologist (new series), vol. ii (1897), facing p. 199. 

"Phe final dispersal of the collection of antiquities, furniture, 
ete, formed by the Inte Mr. Robert Day, took place at Cork on 
September the 7th to 11th of this year. A few antiquities were 
acquired by the Royal Irish Academy for their collection, and 
Mr. R. 8. Day and his brother presented to the Academy, as 
a memorial of their father, a case containing eight very fine 
iss bends and a, glass bracelet, Five of the bends and the 
bracelet are figured in colours in the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol.x, facing p. 835, i.e. nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and8. Among the other antiquities obtained were two bronze 
celts, both found in Co. Cork; one is an ornamented flanged celt. 
with a stop-ridge and the other a plain flat celt much patinated, 
In this connexion it may be mentioned that in rearrangement, 
due to the provision of another room for the Irish collections, 
some antiquities belonging to the Ray collection, which had been 
stored some time previously, were sorted out, and among them 
were found. two bronze celts with localities ; one is a fat celt 
stated to have been found in Co. Longford, the other is a flanged 
се with a stop-ridge found at ‘Tara, Co. Meath. ‘These four 
examples can therefore be added to those given in the writer's 
note on the ‘Distribution of Bronze Celts in the National 
‘Museum, Dublin’, ante p. 258. 




















Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica 
tions. 


"The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned 
to Thursday, November 25th. 


1 Bronze Age Pottery, vol, i, p. 63. 
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NOTE ON THE ACCOUNTS FOR 1914 


The income for the year shows a slight falling off, due to 
decreases on Sale of Publications (£80), Interest on Deposit 
(£7), Income-tax recovered (£20, but the amount recovered 
in 1918 included three years on certain of our investments). 
‘The expenditure, however, more than compensates in decrease 
for this, the surplus, which was £4 in 1918, having risen to £842. 
‘The reason for this is a lessened expenditure on Publications 

+ (£190), Library (£19), House (£14), Official (£59), Sundries (£60), 
added to which the Franks scholarship (£64) was not awarded 
this year, 

A new departure in the accounts this year is to be noted. 
Hitherto the repairs of each year have been charged to each 
year, and the amount has necessarily varied very considerably. 
It has now been decided to equalize this charge by allottin 
£160 to a Repair fund in every year, and against this fund 
repairs will in future be charged, The amount was arrived at 
by taking the average spent on repairs during the past twelve 
years. One result of this change will be to enable a fairer 
‘comparison of the results of each year to be made in future. 

‘The ideal in accounts is to reach a satisfactory balance in 
cach year; but, in the case of a Society such as this, with no 
idea of hoarding, the income of each year should be made to 
suffice for the ordinary expenditure of each year. The balance 
which remains, if any, then becomes available for objects which 
may be deseribed as extraordinary, and here it is the duty of 
the Finance Committee to consider which among such objects 
have the prior claim. This duty the Finance Committee has 
already taken in hand. 

"The usual valuation of stocks, as on December 81, is omitted 
this year, seeing that under present conditions it would be both. 


useless and misleading. 
WILLIAM MINET, 
Treasurer. 
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Mullers, fint, Maidon Bower (Bods.), 
145, 165. 
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Munster, distribution of bronze celts 
n, 251.6, 258, 25 

Mural paintings: se Wallepaint- 
ings 

Murray, Lady, owner of sovontoenth- 
century mechanical toy in the 
form ofa frit 2 

Myren, Pror. J, L, on tho ‘Prison of 
ТЕ Омо Stemi (бурш), 


Nails, iron, Maidon Bowor (Bods.), 
158. 


a, lm), Чырае! 
"weight Б stone Көт, 727 derüe« 
Tiem of collections at, 227, 
National detalle Fund, re 
Soro grato of Lady Магы 
ыш to Westminster Abbey, 20. 
жаш (Glamorgan), Lale-Colie 
Henze Veit omy 72 
койдо 
“amt, Skye Geotlandy, 27h. 
лде Дана, отелде burials 
ЧП 120, 187; implements, 
Mhidon Bower (Bad. 148- 
Nottlostead Church, (Eont), ovan: 
gelistiosymbols with human honda, 
Se 











Nowenstlo-upon-Tyne Society of 
"Antiquaries, Saxon pillow-stones 
in museum of, 182. 

Now Hali (Essex), sixteonth-contury 
"outs of arms of enamelled tiles, 
114, 118. 

Newman, P. Hy remarks by, 48, 


28. 
Newton Abbott (Dovon), ehureh 
‘near, dedicated to St, Blaise with 
Gussrepresentationsottwobieheps, 


3. 

Nordhausen. (Brxony), church dedi- 
‘cated to St, Blaiso at, 20. 

Nordheim (Mainz, Germany), mo- 
занату at, dedicated to St. Blase, 


Norfolk: ste Cnistor-hy-Norwich, 
‘Elmham, Norwich. 

Norman, Philip, excavations on site 
‘of the Generel Post Ofico by, 
Tondon, 101; exhibita a copy of 
A tapestry map of London anc 
neighbourhood by William Shel- 
don, 249; re-elected a member of 
the Connell, 219; remarks by, 47, 
„104, 106, 116, 288, 241. 

Northampton (Northants), pageant 
of craft guilds, 24. 

Northamptonshire: see Desborough, 
Туунну Нам; Ihr, 

forthampton, Stanwick. 





Tormod of' discoid beads 





ort Gzimaton (Yorka) tio swords, 
of anthrepaid typo, foünd at, 214. 
ойнаан Due Tindistarno 
owenstle-upon. 
Northumbria, Celta setloment in, 











198. 

Norwioh (Norfolk), pageant of craft 
guilds, 24, 26; procession of wool- 
comers in honour of St, Biaise, 28. 

Nottingham (Notts), borough built 
у Жазага Шо Rider, 8 

Nottinghamshire, alabaster industry 
[DES 











ода family, of Perugia, arma of, on 
ыйа шертти T, 

Oddo, alan риба, wehring- 
irona made fer, 186, 198. 

ordburg Gamp (Le) penannotas 
зой, Тош, 

ong Strum (з, өковтанова at, 
Mn 1a, 56 290°2; outings 288 
3 di bar, 207 aliat base- 
тема, 51,282, chamber sa, 
B sai, job dio die o 
САНИ 
Sido, 289 court #08. i 
ert gras 286, $81 iura vl 
praua 
oven’ 2085 garden 01,2825 
аав е аз 288, 
ГАСУ 
Howes ide, 0, 200,204, 288; 
mud, GSP Mii rares) 2i 
por Bek; dat, DOES dimen 
Sors ds ds den 
TO "add lavo HD. pln MO 
295, pooh a26, 2027 20, 284, 
He) edi US 
Athen, 300, 284, 288; notos on Uh 
сайак а (е дона бшк оГ аре 
у, oe 
SEE зв panien 235 5 ри 2005 
Patient, 84,28, 2871 258 root. 
io? GM ao, od, dii ebra 
imr metet Diis tr 
Eo ai. emere, dad; walls, 
s 

old Warden (Beda), urn from, 204. 

былан, укый. 
Trio and Kilmaiaham (oe. Dub 
БЕ ДАЯ 
a 

smn, Bishop of Salisbury, 290. 

бе Eara рше ай ӨГ ашый 
Tapper Rue tarasi atio vnela 
Она сену, ашын, 
E^ 

ози ho (Forks), medieval ever 
ае опара. 



































sm ais Aslımolcan Museum, Bod- _  Counteas of, foundress of Denn 
Jeinn Library. Abbey (C ud Ten 
Oxforü, Counell of, forbids all work ^ — Collage, 









with Curthusian order, 45 
iniatare of, 4. 

Perey, Drs on Bt, Blaiso, 9. 
Perouse, XÈ, on tho eult of St, Albat 


‘on SL. Blaise's foxtival, 0. 

Osfurd, do Voor, Earls of, heraldic 
"ocorations of, 40, 241. 

> Lith Earl of, 
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Oxford, collegiate churches at, 57. | Pembroke, Mary de Saneto Paul 
i 





Oxford, John de Ve 
tho ast testament and inventory: 









of, 240, Perugia (Italy) 
Oxterds Robert de Vere, Karl of, 5. |  waferingeirons attributed to 


Oxfordshire, churches of, iu the | — 169, 168, 1% plates show 
ханиа Survey, 50. See also nt the Exhibition of Umbri Art 








Naferin 
167, 180 


[en 
fad casts 





Boley Lynen, Oxford, Sand- | at, 197-0. Museum attached to 
for 





Page, Willing, on the churcher of | 108, 10. 
‘ive Dumonday Survey, 54-5, 68, | Ptrle Pref Flinders, on the weaver's 





Paintings? illuminated  manglt to | comb ofthe Romany, 37. 
‘tlecbago of Benignus's De Natura | Dotrus de Natalibus, 38, 39. 


Catanin Spiriuaem, 0; of Lady 





оюу (Sumex) Roman pottery 
Margarot Beaufort, Countess of | from, 200, 270. 
Riclimond and Derby, 4; of Mary | Phaestos dine, the, 129. 





Phil 





pantus, colt of, from 





do Saneto Panlo, Gonntess of Pem- 





Proko, d; of SE Alban ns a kniglıt, | Dover (Kent, S61. 
SE Albat do Montbel (Praner), 65} | Philistine sword, bronze, of Shardana 


type, from Bot Dagin, Palostino, 





eF St. Blaise, 41m; of St, Biaise 
fon panels of omskot in cathedral | 187-00, 


church at Ragusa (Dalmatia), 22; 





Phoenix Company, 108, 104, 105. 
ion, M. 






Of tho operations in tho expedition. Oh 
Hal (Barby), ponanmular brooch 





| 
| 

| 

| 

against Cuba, 141; The Mass of St. | 

Gilen Afteonth-contury_ pieture | . from, 97. 

Aopicting the high nlür at tho | Pillow-stoues: Celtic, 188, 130, 197. 





Saxon: Billingham (Durham), 
183; Birtloy_ (Durham), 15 
Hartlepool “(Durham 182, 189, 
1 farne. (Northümb), 


Ашу f шш Фаци, 00, 100 
Зе ай артат 
а Озату беа (Horta), 
S, Mo; Maidon! Bower (Dede), 
Tsknnswart Herts) 


Paley, Richard, tokon issued by, 43. 

Pantaleon, Henricus, on St. Binisoy 
21, 34, 

Paphos, New (Cyprus) tomb at, 50. 

Parkes; Colonel J. W. Rt, exhibits 
"bucket with ornament of Late- 
Galtie stylo, 110; exhibits a medi- 
‘oval sword, with inscription, from 
the river Ouse (Yorke), L1. 

Paten, Abbey of Saint-Denis, 100. 

Pavements: ae Mosaic! 

Peaccek, Edward, doath of, 220 





Lind 






Wousloy (Yorka.), 189 

Pincers, tint, Maldon Bower (Beds), 
Ms. 

horm, G, on engraving on the 

Everaley horn, 141. 

Pins: bone, Marton Hall, East 
Riding (Yorke). 199; bronze, 
Traprain Law (Haddington), 270. 

Pits; King William Street, London, 
108; Tong Valley Wood, Crosley 
Green (Harte), 245, 2473 Maiden 
Bowor (Bods.}, 149, 150, 155, 156, 
160; Mile End, Rickmansworth 
(Herta), 246; Salmonsbury Camp 




































Pearco, Canon, remarks by, 239. (б, eo. sita ot, tho Gone 
Peers, O. It, on a Saxon pillow stone ost Öfleo, London, 101. 
Teotntiy discoverod at Lindisfarne | Pitt-Rivors, General, 100. 
(Northumb.), 182-6; Pikley, Franeis Willlam, appointed 





auditor, 08; ze-locted a member 
of the Counell, 219. 
Plate, German, of the seventeenth 


Secretary, 219 ; romarks by, 197, 
288, 252. 
Pelham, badge of, on firedog, 181. 





Polly, hev. Douglas, 200. гу, 210. { 

Pemko Aymar de Valene, Barl | Plummer, Rey. C, on the lives of 3 
und : St. Albin, 6. 

y | 

+ | 
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Pocock, Admiral Sir George, expedi- 
tion against Cuba, 140. 
Porth Dafarch, Holyhead (Anglesey), 
‘Penannular brooch from, 97, 
Porticus, St, Martin's, Canterbury, 251. 
Portraits: ве Paintin 
stamps: Malden Bower 
Wroxotor (Salop), 


Pottery : Dover (Kent), 204; Hen- 
‘gist bury (lane), 78 j London,site 
Sito Gonoral Post Ofee, and King 
William iret, 101.87. Maiden 
Tower (Bothy 149-63) 106, 18 
Tran Kay Ша діт) 200; 
Weoxıter Sal), 202, 226 

Potin ое Орр ое St 
“Augustin Callogo, Cantorory, 
тайы һу Б. 

Powell, Tare Crofts, deat of, 29 

Power, D'Arey, ro-eicetod a mombor 
af the Council, 210. 

Publio Record Öflee, sonl reenüy 
discovered ah, d; 

Pudsey, Bishop, glas plnod in Dur 
Tham ‘Cathedral by, 208. 

Tyrios iron, Maiden Dover (Beds), 
[3 




















Qoarrell, W. H., exhibits a silver 
tankard by Elston, 148; remarks 
by, 108. 

Queen's co, bronze colts from, 255, 
258. 





Quokett, John, elected, 181; ad- 

mitted, 132. 

Quorini family, of Venice, arms of, 

172, 177, 189. 

Quoms, "stone: Maiden Bower 
148, 158; Totternhoe 

E 





Rackham, Bernard, 181. 
Т ааа exeavations 
ар эһ Эа. 
дн (Оша can of, û, 40, 
аот? В 
Sus, TA d. painting and 
К: ды of Sk. Blair 40; rein ot 

де ae her 3, 38 

Ramee war sint Ch Pille 
(x 

тш, Willem, denth of, 290; 
"tul nete i: 

mapa биш, iron sword and 
Bel an amade 

yin Age fem ie’ cls 

on oi 10, T0. 

malato Blhop, mamuerip ool- 
Tene in tho Bolloan bey, 
Drs 

















Razzi, Serafina, on St, Blaise and tho 
isto af ag a, i. 

Read, Sir 76, 160, 201; 
табан 
Ing, 319; exhibit a broms 
shaped емде of the Late-Oeltie 
period, 0b exhibita an iron sword 
End scabbard from Switzerland, of 
ihe Early Iron Ago 107; oh a 
эш эй огай! о Lat 
Celtie style, 110-11; on a mei 
ral sword With Таваны, бча 
the river Ouse (forked 11118; 

od of 

found at Clothes: 

elmo, noar Ripon (Yorks), 214, 
ЭШ; en а эйтим тише 
couluey Gorman standing cup, 216; 
gn a Viking sword found ix the 
Тоа золе Бором ах), 21y 
ib; seelecod a member o th 
Солдо 210; remarks Uy, 4, 5, Bl, 
S9, 98, 00, 110, 178) 11, 10%, 102, 
160,201. 204. 

Reading Museum (Berk 
a. 0 

Redford, Атин, 12. 





















Anthropoid tyy 

















iron eur- 


Rehlinger armast, on Gorman stand- 
‘ing cup ofthe seventeenth century, 
216. 

Reinach, Salomon, cn anthropoid 
‘type ot sword, 214. 

Renaissance influenco on ornamenta- 
Ton af alin watering ona, 303 





220, 

Rice, Robort Garraway, appointed a 
serutator of the ballot, 218; re- 
marks by, 126. 

Rickmansworth (Herts), researches 
at: a report on excavations, with 
Some goological notes, 245-7 

Ridgeway, iss, restoration ot pot- 
tery by, 204. 

Ridgeway, Prof, on bronze айгы 
‘shaped object, of the Late-Celtio 
porta, 63} on metallic currency, 




















bronzo, Maiden | Bower 
"oie, 188? Anger, Wrexster 
(Snlop), 202 ; gold, from site of the. 
General Post Offco, London, 101; 
of Archbishop Whittlesey, 200. 

Ripon, Qorka. Corporation, of, ox- 
bit by, of am garly British sword 
ef абгора type, found, at 








rholme, near Ripon, 214; 
stor founded by Æthelstan, 58 
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procession at, in honour of St. 
типа, 20-T. 

Roberts, Sir Owen, death of, 220; 
‘obituary notico, S24, 

Rochester (Kent), Romano-British 
town, 200. 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 2 












Rowen Brian, the towne of, 20 
р 

Rian era тый of oes 
on ol rtr dor, B, 

mmy polar, Maton ower 
(Beda erii di mue 
фиш wer 

rma os Canterbury (Ken), 
3 Gegen eet (eon 
ЖЫ АИ) Ойу о London, 
БӨ. ыытара! (Биги: 
Ж, дё Ooleheatar (Emon), 202 
Delay [lien STE bore 
олу А-бу Foes Way, Th 
lender i di Mo 
m dier (ont) 18» lo 
Slo Nay dts 100, Tier 
Worthan) yO Kine Wi 
fhe Binet out, ПОЈ 700; 
arerton Moor” (Beta 
AE WI ase al 20 
Niue dover (Bed 

Манама бте 10 
a) de Ayaniold Sir, 1} 
Henbury’ Comp, Burana: 
ine Water (ol), 00) Sowell 
Ny аку воз пинает 
(Hants), 262 j site of tho General 
ra Oe Landon, 10), 1085 ite 
дом acl Lon 1 
Batman (ine) PT As 
аргы Тан (Шаанда), 3 | 
Жө бгр 240)" Weatal 
Sor Чн (бор) 

Roman pad, ut 

Toman Wal court of tho, 71 

Home" chursva an Olamont vall- 
Tuning rprsenling енини 
Ti Esk Bat ad Ban 
Gano di "Oni, og it St 
Blin at, #7 San шты! БГ 
Harn Jap Irosmrom, 106 

тшй fay and the prodsten 
T Talln vatrioginini 100,168, 
3o 1513) 1000,10, 16 

again ey Hones cai ton, 

Rosa, Lar, exnvation® op estate 
St Dien dial gom) 31 
date, Rev. HG, roman by, 


148. 
Rosenheim, Maurieo, on a silverilt 



















































sevonteonth - century. man 


Standing cup, 219. \ 


Roth, Bernard, death of, 220 ; obitu- 
‘ary notice, 224, 
oth, Н, Ling, on Bishop le, 

Isombery* 


miht, martyr, and wor 

sini se eae 
yal Geographie Soe 
Ol Admiralty ohart 

royal Trish 

наук бойу оГ Ашан 

a Society of Antiquarle of Iro- 

Hand, eolletlon ы мие сї 
E 

ay tho Caro, exhibited, 248. 

шй, ме Магы Охоо 

Зайтов Walden (Hows): Musou, 
ato-Gatio dagger in пон, А 
Tossa at, In honour of Bi 


Пао, 58, 
St, Achat impomont om Risk- 
‘mansworth (Hortn), 245, 
нї, Айал, town o called in France, 
50-3 
St, Alban de Montbel (Praca), pro- 
Sesion banner ana window In 
church nt, roprononting tho martyr- 
ban, 06. b 
Villard (Prance), 68, 
ЕЯ 







































Кеа ea 
aes 

yr анда 
er 

в, Blalso (Prauco), village named 
een 
used aer thee a 
CREE ex 
e dent 
ER 

uum sid 
EET esos ш 
ee 
KR 


saint, 28. i 
E mammaa dA WE 











is clot Tran 00) 
“мд gins representing Moses > 
fate Parning bus BI, 

St- Pol, Guy de CMtilon, Cant o. 
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Salamis (Opes), prison of St. Cela 

Tine, 60. 

salisbury (Wis), thirloenth-een- 

sry etel ga wb 208, 
almonaburg Gump, Bourton 
"Water (Glas), iron eurren 
from, 09. 

Salzmann, Ze Py remarks by, 5. 

Samian wavo: King Wiliam Siroot, 
‘Tendon, 102, 108; Maldon Bowor 
(Bods), Mb, 152) Pevensey 
(бан), 0. Sater, aon 

itlomro (Oxon.), 200; Traprala 
Taw (Haddington), 200: 

алто Bann, Littlemore (Oxo 
‘Sinn ware from, 300. 

sandy Gein, bronzo bow) from, 87, 
[C 

Santon Downham (Suffolk), bronz 
Wow frm, 8) 88 8 ; *onuldron", 
93, 98, 

Sarum, O14: st O18 Sara 

Savoy, oult of St, Alban In, 03-7. 

Saxon : we Anglo-Saxon, 

Sonberd, iron, from Switzerland, 
107-10 

Scarborough Masoum (Yorke): en“ 
raved horn, 143, 

sckrborough” Philovophical and 
“Archnodlogleal Sostoty, 142. 

Scarlett, Richard, manueript d 

ription of the heraldry In the 
item of Uno Cathedral church, 
Canterbury, 200. 

Schepone, Jahn, Benodiatine monk 
‘igure of, оп sbiold in cloluters of 
Обвал euro Canterbury 268. 

Sootland, Abbot of St. Augusti 


мон work, $n 

"during tho your 3014-10, 208-72. 
Su aie Balmuildy, Borwickshire, 
Gerlingwatk Loh, Coskburnspath, 
Dalmay Downton Lough, Päin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Lamberton Moor, 
Tongfäugh, Masdykos, Skye, 
Siratherne, Traprain Law. 

‘Scott, Rev. D, on the church of St, 
'Blazoy (Cornwall), 22. 

Soott, Reginald, on Št. Blaiso, 9. 

Soott, R. Ph Mastor of St John's 
‘College, Cambridge, exhibits the 
original contracts for the tomb and 
rie ot tho nay Maret in 

fertminster Abbey, 288 ; remarks 


ad 

se Tia al Meum: clle 

ксл нн 
‘TRBrchant) 190,186,197 Malden 
Gomar de) to. 


vor, xxvi 


tho- 
har 
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Serope, Lady, 

SE Wim, on sue wool: 
Totis estival at Bradford 
Torte) i. 

вй ofthe Roman periods 
Diver (kant) a; rary hi 
Че шым of. е Ом 
chur Canterbury 200.8; mat 
ШШ Boman gum vented in 
ai, отус Мамиш И. 

sal ht, wich aig x, fr 
stating rom Werte Sap) 208, 
iSi d iar те 

ж Of Jolt Bar of Warren 
атау, кий тонь аб, 

stats (ype ies, mare 
rio Ue ilo a 18-10 

gaa Saf on ы OF 
eee basia: marine pnitinge 
by, al, Ls 

Sorta of Vienne, 6,4 

Sors (eas tons ol india 
Уш шарана fo the camp at 
Malin Bower 146, 

sera Wy (Belay, 

Жано Жога tori Clan 
re elie frm, d, 0, 1 





















D NUR ий. 
Вий Мынаа (ог), решаип- 
вый, УШ, posten map 
or Willem, tapestry maps by, 

SP hin. шї тоюш, 


pO 
Shisld-bossos, found at Islandbridgo 
and Kilmainham (c0. Dublin), 216. 
Shrowibury (Salop) borough but 











bby Xthelflod, 07 token, with igure 
of 8t. Blatso, 10. 
Shropshire: te Baschurch, Bridge- 





north Shrewabarg, Wrozote, 

фарог (Hants), Romano-British 
town, 308. 

эй eias trente santor 

erman standing oup 216 ; statue 
SP St Bates, S1; (ай, ку ЕГ 
Son, exhibited, Vb. 

Skeleton, human : Byobury, Poter- 
огош (Northants) 118-20, 123, 
125; Hartlepool (Durham) 193; 
ШУ ИШ Жы Riding (York 
135; Maiden Boyer (eds) 1 
1697 164, 108; Marten Hal, Fast 
Riding (Yorks), 198. 

suitbock Clement Oswald, elected, 
38, admitted, 64 

Skull, Im Maiden Bower (Beds), 
100, 10%, 154,156, 158. 

siye (Sestland), excavation of û 
Proch in, 971. 
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Sligo e bronzo elt fom, 256-8. 

Soy A. Te, 68m, 60. 

Smith, Н. Climord, exhibits û me 
опаде toy in tho form of to 
ole (South German work of th 
ЕС Ц 
fragment of "au enamelled aix 
teonthcontury.termnontta, il, 
Тошо ао Бима 114, 116; on 
fan engraved horn from Hecktold 
as (Hunt) 10-45; romana 


Е 
Sol galt A, Ibi n a broma 
Ты on 
Fin century, found. at Stratford 
esos darin аа 
oir o da Noctis Ago 120, 
e tese ier dL oer 
апла омарта Balmenslury 
Cio, "str on th Wal 
Vf), eb ron y hun 
set dabtari fon. Bela had, 
ating from tha Bariy Tron dg 
danao ram a tarios ofni Моби 
ed ong tea f 
BE ы Ag eat en 
жк ат 
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вий, Уон Q, on eren 
Ex Malden Diver (ela) 











Noster i 
spat ela? iron, Jong 
spl Tav dino 
range len Brot) 
эбит онш ro ener 
ani toten Dover Qa) 


ааваа borough built 
пу аы, 67. 
Stalfordshine: ae Siatord, Tamworth. 
Stalnland, near Halifax (Works), 
pen, in Demons of dt 
aie, 27: 
Stamford (Lines.), borough built by 
s Bitar te le, т, 
Stanley, rent of thi 260. 
Seana Heche мөме tow! 


se feb, Malden Bower Beds); 
бањ Матв, а, 











Stephenson, Mill, 76; remarks by, 
103, 208. 





ravod horns, 





Stoves, Honry, on o 
из. 

Stokes, Rev. HP, gononlogienl tab} 
‘exhibited by, showing connexion 
of the Dukos of Brittany and the 
Earls of Richmond with tho Zouch 
and Mortimer families, 8, 

Stono, Sir John Benjamin, death of, 


20. 
Stono objesi; onc OH Sara 
(Witte), 283; varved frngmont 
10 Sarin (Wille), 338; ohamboı 
Maiden Howor (Bods, 157-0; lat 
Maiden Bower (Bode, 187.00 
handmill or quorn, Maldon Bowor 
(Beda.), 148, 188 ; mouldy for oast- 
fng small ingota of bronze, Traprain 
Law Haddington), 970-1; wolghtn, 
Mayonco Musoum (Gormany), 727 
Namur, province of (Belgium), 7 
role Вору 72; whetstone, 
fragment of, Maldon Bower (Bods. 
100, 168, See also Colt, Soulpturs. 
Stratford-on-Avon — (Warwleks), 
rome penannular brooch found 


атш, Tad 


Sterne (Seana) a county pale 
tino in foueteonth aontury, à 

Sturmoro (Esox), bronzo vool 
from, 77, 78, 79, b1. 

Sudbury; Simon of, Archbishop of 


Cantorbury, 208, 
Suffolk 19 Bury, Toklingham, Lakor 




































ser Bürroy, Earl 








henth, Little Sacham, "Santon 
Downham, Wosthall. 
Sugor, Abben, paton of, Abbey of 





‘of Motaphrnstos? account of St. 
Blabo, 12, 
Survey Arohneslogioal Society, din, 





Saftey and. Btratherne, John da 

‘Waren Eat oft salah Б, 

Sur Cn lor Klugilan- 

Thon Wotton 

Sumer dy Brant, dey, Coun- 

ic rn ion Ss 
jag, Cambridge 

Somer ow Baxgovey_ Chichester, 

High Dow, Pevensey. 

этиим этот om, 107-10 

entering onn 10k 176 

sven portman Viking, 218, 218. 

Sond anaropold yey ound at 

Clotherhiolme (Yorks.), 214; North 
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Grimston (Yorke), 214; river 
Witham (Lines), 214; bronze, 
found in Palestine, 127-80; Huns- 

Mery hs, North Gi 
(Works), 214; iron, from 
land, 107-10; medleval, with in- 
seription, from tho river Ouse 
QYona) 112-15; Minoan, 120; 
of Charlemagne, Albay of Saint- 
00} аданы, 197-30; 
Viking, found in the Ten near 
Edmonton (Middx.), 21, 210; 
т айан (ео 

































Dublin}, 215. 
Symondson, Cornelius, smith, of Lon- 
Mion, contractor Tor the gem in 





Табу Margaret’ tomb inn Westin 
iter Abhay, 8. 

‘Major Ewart Mansel, 
tod, 261. 





“Tabernacles” or temporary churches 
sat up after the Fire of London, 
45,47. 

‘Tabor, Colonel, exhibits a silvar-gilt 





"oventoonth-tontury Gormanstand- 
"ng cup, 216. 

Tamworth (Stafford), borough built 
by ео, 07. 





Tankard, silver, by Elston, exi 

U i 
postry : design representing a pas 
Taral cone, боро» Restaurant, 
Tondon, 210; map of London an 
meighbcurhood by William Shel- 
don, exhibited, 248, 

‘Tarn (eo. Meath}, bronze colt from, 
з. 

‘Taunton Museum (Som an 
"urreney welghts, 15. 

‘Taylor, Isao, on patronymic vilage- 
amos in rence, O à 

‘Tennant, Cecil Arthur, appointe 
lies, 08; o-lectel x member 
of the Council, 219. 

Terracotta tilo, sixleonth-eentury, 
enamelled, found at Smithfield, 
E 

‘Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘burial place of, 95]. e 

"Theodosius ], coins of, Wroreter 
(Galop), 2087 

Thomson, Prot Arthur, 125, 

‘Thomson, H. Lyon, remarks by, 161. 

Throw-etones Hint, Maiden Bower 
(Bodo) 148. 

Dis: enamelled, Little Saxham 
(Баа: Kay Hal (быш, 
du, 10; enamelled “sixteenth 


ited, 








iont 














century terracotta, fragment of, 
found at Smithfield, London, 114; 


from encaustie foor att Michaels 
Sichem, London, 4; ineribed, 
Romam Silenester” (Handy. 20 
ed nnd buf Maiden Bover Beds 
136} noch ОМ агаш (ШЫН, 
SB Minteonth-century, “Mayors 
Ghapois Bristol (Glow), 113; seth 
Gele of Princo Artar of Walon 
from tho Guildbadl, exhibited, 11% 

anpperaty co» hronzs celi from, 200, 
Ps 

sith, payme 
чен, б, т, 

тй connected with St. Blais 
Чайга еш!шгу collection 
Шш {зү wa hy Së Blaio 
innat Exeter, 48 3 Dance haifponny 
Weng re and eront of he 
nonai, witi a igure of Bishop 
йа io wth Med amd fg 
of Se lao, 7,10. 

Tombe Grader -Phwonietan and 
тахо Мотив, бурғи 0. "Ser 
ci ош, 

Tonge (Kenty threo quarrios of 
‘printed plasa from the church, 
Бет 

‘Tomigiany Pietro, contractor for tho 
ош of Lady Margaret In Wost- 
minster Abbey, 23, 209. 

тегш, Roman implements of, 
36-8 4. 

Tottorihee (Bode), fragments of 
quern from, 148. 

medio Guilds pageants of, in tho 
dale Ages, B9 

таў cin 6, Wroxetor (Snop) 
E3 


Trnprain Law (Haddington), exciva- 
o oa С иден) 
тїнї ӨГ tho Veneto, a 
BE ae 
К 
Tyrone oo, bronze celts from, 257, 
в. 


Ulster, distribution of bronze celte 
in, 384-8. 

‘Umbria (Italy), wafering-trons from, 

163-7, 170, 178, 181-97. 

Umbrian Art, Exhibition of, wafer- 
ing-irone shown at the, 197-9. 

Uras: ‘Granny's Grave’, near Bel- 

fast (oo. Antrim), 272; Maiden 

Bower (Eads), 160-2; Wrexetor 
(Galop), 204. 

Valentinian the eldor, coins of, 105, 


Valeriano, Cesarini di, senleulter at 
‘Peragia, 168, 168, 169%. 




















of, before the Co 
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Valeriano, Francceeo di, mint-master | on platos, 1 
‘at Perugia, 166, 168, 108, 171, 18 Tit, 17, 182-6, 188.005 a 
E 165, 169, 180, Ist, 108, 1097 gu 











Vanbrugh, John, 48. 
Vanbrugh, William, 40. | 
Van de Pat, A., 18i, 186 

Vasos, Roman, 150- 











107, 103; 
hants'and trttenn 107 
177, 190, 191, 199: ornamentat i 


Bowls, 














‘weafering-itonsy 173, 175, 177, 189, | Бу cngrnving id stamps, 102, 16 
Toi. 5 lutis 
Venice : ebureh of St. Biagio, dedi- TH; plutos, nizo. shn 


ontod to St. Blaine, 20; wafering- | nnd dosigun of, 169 78, 181 95, 























irons from, 104. panches, 166-8, 170, 171, 181, 191, 
VentnenalentWight)troncusreney- | 200; religlonxcemnt 
Tha from, 74 iron, 167, 192; repro 
Vernon, Admiral Edward, expedi- | застой anit socular subjects, 103, 
tion agains! Cuba, 14 177.8, BL, 187.00. 102, 1065 
‘Verulam (St. Albans, Herts.), 68, 65, stamps, 108, 170 9, 181-99, Gor- 
8, 202, taney 162,104, 166, 176,176, 200; 
үй орде: ме Bowls, Swiss, 164, 170. 
Vich. (Catalonia, Spain), Episoopat | Waters, 108; holy, 106, 178, 108; 
Muscum : wafering-irons, 10. ornumented, 10%. See Wafering! 
Vistoria and Albert Museum, South | frons 
Kensington bends froma thô Quare | Wakofeld (Yorks), wooleombers 
xazar tronar, 100; Talian wafer | fentival ay 80, 
ingsrons and! oasis, 163, 167, 180, | Walford, Tomas, 77. 
18l. Waller, Willem Ghapinan, appointed 
Vionna, Hot:Musoum: clockwork | "a serutator of the ballot, ih. 
arto, Bà. Wallpaintinge: of St. Alban an a 
Vienne (France), church dedicated | “soldier, St Alan das Villards 
St Alban ab 05 04, 07 {Pranct), 05; of St. Alban knooling 
Viking period: sword found in tho | om hil, Si, Alba y noat 


Ton near Edmonton (Middx.)} 214, | Chambéry (Prance), 063. of Ste 
318; swords characteristic features | Blaise, Kingston-an Thames (Sur- 















of, 112, 118. rey), 114; representing incidents 
Vincent Baillet de la Tour, Countess, | in the to of St, Dlaise, churoh of 
excavations in Skyo by, 271, St. Clementi, Homo, 43; St. Ga- 
‘Viollet-le-Duc, work on tho Abbey | . briels Chapol, Canterbury, 2]2n- 
of Saint-Donis, 100, Walters, Н. B. romarks by, 00. 
Visconti, the, arms of, on Italian | Walthamstow (Essex), bronzo bowls 
raforing-irons, 186, 185 from, 87, 88, 00, 9, 


‘Viviers (Praiee), chutches dedicatod | Ward, Wilfrid, lected, 181; ad- 
to St, Alban, 67; diocesan broviary | mitted, 218, 





of, 68; diocesan lection for St. | Warenne, William de, 6, 
‘Alban’s day, 67. Warrenne, Earl of: se Surrey, Earl 
Voragine, Jaoob do, Golden Zapend of, | of. 
T. Warwick (Warw.), borough built by 
‘Vynor, Sir Robert, 48, 47. Biheitied, 57. 
‘Warwickshire :" seu Coventry, Strat 





Waco, Dr, Dean of Canterbury, re- | _ford-on-Aron, Warwick, 
‘marks by, 268, ‘Water-clocks of’ the Barly Iron Age, 
Miferigeakes, Lenton custom of | from Wotton (Surrey), 78-863 


шаш of, 89; Hinds form of 
Wateringirn, Tall, ot the at. | Ла 
toonthcontry, exhibited and pe- | Watling Энен, 14. 
ЕЗУСУ ЕТТЕ 
: ш коош» оГ йи фу sv 
Waving irons of tho Afoonth and | ohial churches designed be Sic 
ию canaries, allam, 101- | Christopher Viren df, d en a 
OLJ armas and orosta of niles | semper of Dildog primm 
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107.87 and 1015, 247; somarks 
‚by, IC 

Wehen mb rom Gur dno, 

Werringimplemenbs, aninstruments 
of worked die 

WERE, МЫ tagmont of « 
PRA alcatel portion a fe 
т оу лүн шй mene 
i atr Qe Тий 
ve otia Hz ari 
Rema oa metet dettes 
ES ensi o fed at 
КЫТ; тила 00 

ete dan 
£a 

"Wl, rona, ron, nd von 7, 
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‘Wolsh, ©, ramarks by, 4, 
Wellington (Som), pfocesslons at, In 
honott of 8t. Blaise 20, 
Wellstood, Y. O., exhibits bronzo 
шше мей of about, tho 
И, contury, found, at Stratford- 
on-Avon (Warwioks.), 90, 98. 
‘Welsh typo of ponannular brooches, 
97, 98. 
Welwyn (orts), Lake Cile re 
mains at, 81 j palatine from, 
fensiey in Wensleydale (Yorks), 
Saxon pillow-stones, 183. 
‘Womex, ehurehen of tho western 
counties of the Domesday Sur- 


voy, B4, 58. 

Well! (Susfork), objects from 
bowls of thin bronzo, 79, 81, 88 
soin. Roman, 83; divo embosed 
With deorliko animal, S8; ете 
Tossed bronze. fragments, 88, 02 
fürrulor or tetminals, bronze, 88 
horae-furnituro, 88; етте, еп 
melled, 88. 

W stlako, Rov. H. Ky remarks by, 
239. 




















‘Westmeath co, bronze colts from, 
265, 258 
Westininster Abbey: burlal-placo of 
Edward VI, 200; tomb and grate 
af the Lady Margit In, original 
ontracta for, exhibited, 208; tomb 
SC Henry VIE and his queen, 289. 
Westel Dhare Kont), white wins 
dows of painted quarries, and frag- 
ments of panels showing scones in. 
the life of Christ, 206, 218. 
Wexford eo. bronze celta from, 258, 
‘Wheatloy, H. B., remarks by, 40. 
‘Whooler, 8 E. Mortimer, holder ofthe 
‘Franks Studentship, report by, 227. 
Whetstone, fragment óf, Maiden 
‘Bower (Beds) 185, 168. 








Way Abbay (York), report on 
пиа atest y the man 
КИЯ 

Vehleng ilio, Archbishop of 
ieri i ecl 





Sara eres 
E nae 
VIE 

Salsbury. M 

verd or dnggor foul in, SI 


100. 

Wood objects: box or eofün, frag- 
monis of, Maiden Bower (Boda) 
182; cofins, Canterbury (Ko 

з. 


261, 262. 

Wookoy Holo (Som. 
Dar from, 71, 74. 

Wooleomb formerly in uno in tho 
Halifax district (Yorks.), 87. 

Worlcombors pageants of in Honour 
of St. Blaise, 26-88, 

Wreeste Wore), pageant of the 
clothmakor guild, 24; procesion 
Sf wooleombors in honour of St. 
інім, 27, 28, 

Worcostorshiro:; ‚are Fockenham, 
Littleton, Malvorn, Worces 

Wotton (Surrey), bronzo vasse 
Ineluding water-clocks, of the 
Iron Age, 76-04; description and 
dfmenwiote, 8l 88-077 welts, 


Wire, Sir Christopher, City churches 
designed by, 45-8, 

ren, Christopher, tho younger, 46. 

Wren, Stephen, Zurmialia 45. 

Wiig Thom, on sword ike blades 
of iron, 70. 

Wroxeter (Salop) 
brooch from, 270; stone we 
from, 72; type of Romano-British 
town) 262,” Bxeavations at, In 
1914, 209-4, 290; bath-house, 902, 
3207 eourt-yards, 202, 296; graves, 

204} ‘house-site ‘and’ houses, 202, 

208, 296'; Iypocausts, 226 ; mosaic 

pavemonts, 203, 926; objects found, 
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397; stratis 


303, 208,290, 922; poetico, 305. | 


320, pottery, $00, 9 
fiation, 2 
fled verandah, 220} wally parallel 
309, 5977 wadermaim with slo 

es, 30,1208, 220; наои 

sha atdings 202,29, 202 

Walle, Abbot of St Ad 
Canterbury, 250, 288. 

Wyatt, Jamas, on oxcavation of mil- 
Жау cutting near Maidon Bawor 
(Betts), 180, 


Yamassos (Cyprus), tomh at, 50, 

York, Edmund Langley, Duko of 
badge of, 2 

York,» Edward Langley, Duke of, 
‘badge of, 267. 

York, Richard Langley, Duke of, 
267. 


























7 temple, 203; tesicl- | 











3 (Yorks) : panel ofieindewin the 
Chapter House, 210; thirtconth- 
century stained glass nt, 208; typo 
fof Romano-British town, 203. 

Vis, antusters an ohurchesof, 
în tho Domesday Survey, 35 Ses 
star Aldborough, Boverloy, Binneh 
Huggute, Bradford, Clotherholm 
‘Danex raven”, Gilling, Halifax 
Keighley, Leo, Lif Till, Marton 


























Jey, Whitby, York, 





Ypres (Belgium , dosteuetion of tho 


"Cloth Hall 229, 


Зава, Sigismondo, Bishop of 
Romo amet in, Т 
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